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MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN AMERICA. 


DICE MCLAREN. 
- — 
EET sugar differs in no way from 
cane sugar. The best refined white 
sugar, sold in groceries, is made both 
from beets and from cane, the quality 
and appearance being the same. Over 





world is extracted from beet-roots, 
most of which are grown in the 
colder parts of Europe. North 
America has several factories which 
are rapidly increasing their output of 
beet sugar. The enterprise of the 
American farmer, combined with the 
ingenuity of the American machin- 
ist, and the intelligence of the 
American workman, promise a home sugar industry equal at least 
to the constantly increasing home demand, which now uses over 
-one-third of the world’s production. 


two-thirds of the sugar made in the | 


Beets grown for sugar, are so crowded in the rows that each | 


weighs about one pound, and thus the root sap is very sweet. When 
these small beets are ripened by the dry, cool weather of autumn 
they are loosened in the rows by a plow, lifted by hand, the tops 
sliced off just below the leaf scars, and sent to the factory by wagon 
road, or railroad. At the factory the beets are weighed and stored 
in frost-proof sheds. As the beets are needed for working, they are 
thrown into a shallow sluiceway of running water which floats 
them from the sheds into the factory where they are lifted from the 
sluiceway by an elevating wheel, and dropped into the beet washer. 
Rotary paddles stir them about until they are free from dirt. 

The cleaned beets are automatically thrown into a bucket ele- 
vator which carries them to the top of the factory where a machine 
cuts the beets into narrow slices one-eighth inch thick. The sliced 
beets are dropped through a movable chute into tubular wrought 
iron tanks or cells in which the slices have the sugar soaked out of 
them by hot water. Twelve of these cells are arranged in a circle 
forming what is termed a diffusion battery, because the sugary sap 
diffuses into the water. As each cell is filled, it is sealed air-tight 
with a closely fitting swinging cover. Warm water is forced 
between the slices in one cell soaking out some of the sugar, this 
sweetened water is forced through the next cell and the next until 
it has made the round of the twelve cells. This work is arranged 
for continuous operation. There is always one cell being either 
emptied or filled. The fresh hot water passes first through the 
beets which have received the most soaking, reaching the unsoaked 





slices last, and, leaving them, contains about half as much sugar as _ | 


there is in one cell of beet slices. In this way hot water is forced 
through the beets ten times until there is left in the beet pulp but 
one-eight-hundredth part of the sugar which the summer’s sunshine 
has helped to store in its tissues. The water is shut off, the strong 








| builders, E. H. Dyer & Co. 


five tons of sugar. The water is evaporated from the molasses at a 
much lower temperature in a vacuum, and hence the sugar is not 
burned. The sugar is granulated in the vacuum, and the resulting 
melada is thoroughly stirred in a large mixer. The syrup is 
removed from the sugar by centrifugal strainers, passed through a 
sugar drier, and placed completely dry in sacks of one hundred 
pounds each, the weighing and marking of which are inspected by 
the United States sugar bounty officials. The sugar is ready for 
the table in thirty-six hours from the time the beets float into the 
factory. Factories making raw sugar ship to a refinery. 

One typical factory is equipped with machinery made in the 
United States. It is the result of American faith, and brains, and 
labor. The main building is built of brick three stories high, 180 
feet long, and averages $4 feet in width. The brick annex, con- 
taining the boilers, bone black house and lime-kiln, is the same 
length and about half as wide. The six sheds for storing beets are 
24x500 feet with a capacity of 14,000 tons. The four pulp silos are 
each 24x180 feet and ten feet deep. The coal bins are 48x250 feet. 
There are also railroad tracks, and car and wagon scales on the 
grounds. A four room building is occupied by the United: States 
bounty officials. The factory uses water from a lake fed by springs 
furnishing 4,000,000 gallons of pure soft water daily. In addition 
almost 1,000,000 gallons are furnished by eight artesian wells. The 
factory is built on thirty acres of land near good quarries of 
limestone, large amounts of which are needed. 

Four thousand tons of coal are used each year to work up the 
23,000 tons of beets grown by 650 farmers on 1,800 acres. Beets 
are hauled by wagons from a distance of six miles, and by railway 
as far as sixty miles. Three miles of side track are used. The fac- 
tory cost over $500,000 of which $350,000 were expended for 
machinery. Over 5,000,000 pounds of refined granulated sugar are 
annually manufactured. All this is done in the midst of a farming 
community in the heart of what was once.termed the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. and in a region which is not noted for its manufactur- 
ing facilities. [Our frontispiece presents views of the beet sugar 
factory at Lehi, Utah, engraved from photos furnished by the 
The upper views show the main build- 
ing on the left and the beet sheds on the right. Below is an interior 
view showing twelve wrought iron cells of the diffusion battery 
which extracts the sugar from the sliced beets. ] 


SUCCESS IN DAIRYING. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 











ee 

Every dairyman should at all times class himself as a student 
of the industry, and, more than this, he should not confine his studies 
to books and papers, for, at the stable and pasture, there is ever 
an unfolding lesson that, if subjected to close scrutiny, will be of 
value to the farmer. Success comes quite as much from noticing 


| the little details of dairying, and classifying them according to 
| cause and effect to secure the desired results, as in complying with 


, bottom of the cell which has been closed by hydraulic pressure | 


opens, and the pulp is removed to be fed moist, or dry to cattle, or 
stored in silos for winter feeding. 

The quantity and temperature of the rich juice is now auto- 
matically registered, and a sample taken for analysis in the chem- 
ical laboratory. The juice is heated nearly as warm as boiling 
water, and then passes to the carbonators where it is clarified by 
lime of most of its impurities which combine with the lime, and 
settle to the bottom. That portion of the sugar which unites with 
the lime is set free by pumping carbonic acid gas twice through 
the juice. The lime is completely neutralized by treatment with 
sulphurous acid. The 1350 gallons of juice is pumped from the 
carbonator, at the rate of 8,000 gallons per hour, through a large 
filter press which removes the residue of clarification. It is appar- 
ent that it will cost very much to work over the juice of beets con- 
taining little sugar, not only because of the extra water to be 
worked but also because of the extra amount of solids not sugar, 
and of the increased difficulty of separating the sugar from these. 
Hence a beet about one pound in weight is the most profitable to 


handle in the factory, and if grown thickly will also furnish the - 


most sugar to the acre for the farmer. 

The clarified juice is evaporated until it is half sugar. Those 
factories which refine the sugar run the juice over bone black at 
this stage which removes all impurities, leaving the liquid as clear 
as water. In all factories the concentrated juice is boiled into sugar 


in a large vacuum strike pan which may hold as much as thirty- 





the more prominent rules that are quoted as lying at the founda- 
tion of dairy success. The dairymen who watches closely the 
habits and doings of the cows of his herd, will soon see that suc- 
cess in a great measure is the result of a fixed set of regulations 
that are to be observed and made part and parcel of the daily round. 
These things must be made individual to some extent, so as to fit 
each and every cow, for what is adapted to one cow, is not just 
what some other cow will require to make her comfort complete. 
During the past summer I have had this in mind, and for years for 
that matter, and I find that so far as the details are concerned, that 
the closer we approach a certain line of regularity, the more 
marked the success. 

In the first place the stable should never be allowed to get in 
disorder, but be kept clean and tidy, and above all, whitewashed, 
and the cobwebs swept down ; and it will be found that sprinkling 
the gutters each few days with that cheapest of all disinfectants, 
road dust, will give the barn a healthy tone, that will repay over 
and over for the little trouble that it requires. While it may be 
true that it does not directly pay to feed the cows grain through © 
the summer, it does pay in other ways, notably in having the cows 
form the habit of coming from the pastures, of their own accord, 
towards milking time, and replaces the use of a dog. The grain 
ration may be very small, one pound of seconds each, daily, will 
be ample, and is best fed at night. This year I fed oat dust, a 
product of the oatmeal mills, costing about $7.50 per ton, and from 
it secured very favorable results. It is also a good plan to have 
each cow have her own tying place, and make it a home, and see 
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that she is tied in no other plage. Keep the manger clean, even if 
some day it doesrequire you to go at it with an old broom and hot 
water. A cow never objects to dining off a clean plate. 

Feeding before milking is, I think, a good plan with the sum- 
mer mess, but in winter, when feeding full rations, it is better to feed 
after milking, so as to give the cows time to eat, and not interfere 
with the work of the milkers, as cows need, as a rule, more time to 
eat than it is possible to allow, and then the cows soon fall into the 
habit of voiding when being milked, which is a great nuisance 
when there are forty cows to milk. When it is possible, there should 
be a tank of water in the yard where the cows can get their fill 
before going into the stalls. It is surprising how much water a 
dairy will consume in summer in this way, even where the pasture 
is abundantly supplied with springs and running brooks, and in 
the winter, a galvanized iron trough, fastened to the inside front 
of the manger, kept filled with water, will be a paying investment. 

Regular hours for milking should be observed, and the same 
person should milk the same cows, though it will be observed that 
‘some cows take a dislike to certain persons, and do not readily give 
their milk, in which case make a change, and see if the whims of 
the cow, when gratified, do not result in increased milk. Cows 
like a change of grain occasionally, and now and then a cow will not 
eat a certain kind, in which case humor her, for forcing a cow to 
do what she takes exceptions to, never results in an increased flow 
of milk. Talking, or boisterous proceedings in astable where milk- 
ing is going on, should never be allowed, and anything that excites 
a cow or attracts her attention away from the process of milking, 
is sure to cause less milk, and while the excitable cow, and the 
one that is ever on the alert, are sure to give the most milk, there 
is no reason.in the world why milkers should cultivate these traits. 

Pet the cows, and make them understand that you are their 
friend, and have no occasion to dog, or worry them, much less 
maltreat them, to show that you are their master. A stiff brush 
and a spring currycomb, are in the nature of connecting links 
between owner and cow in the way of confidence, though different 
cows have different ways of expressing their feelings. No one ever 
made a cow better by brutal treatment, though many a cow, by 
heredity and early environment, has been made vicious. Treat 
such as well as one may, they will be treacherous. The cow’s love 
for warmth should be humored. It is only the cow’s response to 
an instinct that tells her that milk giving and cold are never allied ; 
and that the man who best recognizes this fact, and provides warm 
sheltered nooks in the yards, and warm, well lighted stables, will 
best succeed in his undertaking. Cows, as a rule, are not stabled 
early enough in the fall, and, in practice, a cow that is a little hun- 
gry will do better than one that is cold, and a warm stable is to be 
preferred toa night’s occupancy of a field of good feed, if the wind is 
raw and cold. There are some general principles to be observed in 
dairying, but quite as much depends upon the little things that 
every man must observe and put in practice to achieve success. 





TRAINING COLTS. 


—— 


A colt’s education should begin the first week of its life. Then 
its disposition is formed better than at any other time. It.is most 
easily impressed, and,has not acquired a tendency to resist. What- 
ever is taught then, the colt falls direct into, and it becomes, in a 
manner, instinctive. The young animal has nothing to unlearn 
afterwards, if this education is begun in time, and is kept up con- 
stantly. Young colts trained for the track, are put to work at two 
years old, and run races; a sort of work that requires much more 
difficult management than the ordinary-work of the road, or the 
field. The farm horse may be taught anything the owner wishes 
before this age, and may earn its living at light work before it is 
two yearsold. A regular course of gentle and kind training is indis- 
pensable. The first lesson is the use of the halter and the confine- 
ment by it. If it is tied in a small stall near the dam, and let 
loose twice during the day, and all night, and taught to be lead, the 
greater part of its education has been accomplished. For the whole 
-of this consists in subservience to its owner’s will, which is the 
object and result of education. When this has been done, every- 
thing after comes as a matter of course, if no mistakes are made. 
The animal should never be frightened, or whipped. There is no 
use for a whip, at any time, with a well trained work horse. Indeed 


it is injurious with many naturally high.spirited horses. In the 
use of a saddle or harness, a perfect fit is indispensable, as the prin- 

cipal idea running all through the training is that nothing shall be * 
disagreeable or painful to the animal. Thus by gradual teaching, 





its duty and business are learned, and it understands what is 
required of it. It is naturally willing to obey, and is pleased to 
work when it has never been hurt by it. - But when its education is 
considered complete, it should not be suspended, for, like that of a 
man, it goes on continually, some new experience coming up at 


‘times that calls for the good management of the horse’s owner. 


FERTILIZERS FOR VINEYARDS. 


J. S. WOODWARD. 
settles 

The quality, as well as the quantity, of grapes is largely due to 
the character of the soil on which they are grown. They can also 
be greatly influenced by the application of special manures to the 
soil. Nitrogen in any form tends to the production of a rampant 
growth of long-jointed soft wood; also to the prolongation of 
growth, in autumn, too late to have it fully ripen. Although grape 
growers well know that this is not desirable, that excessive wood 
growth is not conducive to fruitfulness, many continue to apply 
stable manure in large quantities. 

A moderate growth of well-ripened wood is far more certain to 
give an abundant crop of fruit, and of the highest quality, than 
rampant-growing shoots do. There may be a few slow-growing 
varieties, like the Delaware, which on some soils would be benefited 
by:an application of stable manure, but most soils have an abun- 
dance of nitrogen for the growth of nearly all varieties of grapes, 
and under such conditions, the application of nitrogenous man- 
ures is absolutely injurious. Most vineyards make too much, rather 
than too little, growth. This is particularly true of the vineyards 
of Florida and other Southern States. The greatest obstacle the 
Florida viticulturist has to contend with is excessive wood growth. 
To vineyards in which the annual wood growth is five or more feet 
per cane, nitrogenous manure should not be applied farther than 
what would be in raw bonedust. Even this is not so good as rock 
phosphate, or bonedust, made from bones from which the glue has 
been extracted. From vineyards which make an annual growth of 
eight feet, or more, all nitrogenous substances should be withheld. 

In connection with phosphates, unleached hardwood ashes may 
be used to advantage when they can be bought at a price that the 
potash will not cost over five cents per pound. When ashes cannot 
be so bought, then muriate of potash should be used, instead. Sul- 
phate of potash has been recommended as more desirable than 
muriate, but as the potash costs considerably more in this form, 
and as I have never been able to see any advantage either in quan- 
tity, or quality, of fruit, where it had been used, I would not recom- 
mend it. In the application of phosphate, or potash, no one need 
fear any bad effect from an overdose, nor will there be any loss. 
Both substances remain in the soil until taken by the vines, and 
both tend to the growth of strong, healthy, short-jointed wood, 
which will ripen early and thoroughly, and furnish the best possible 
guarantee of an abundant crop of the best quality of fruit the suc- 
ceeding year. Soils vary so much that no one can tell with accu- 
racy how much, or what proportions of these, should be used on any 
particular vineyard. The safest way is to apply these substances in 
varying proportion and quantities, and carefully watch the results, 

Looking over the charts and records of the vineyards of that 
veteran New Jersey horticulturist, E. Williams, I was struck with 
the fact, that the largest crop came from rows to which had been 
applied the largest quantities of bonedust and potash. Although 
these had been applied several years before, their effects were still 
very marked. By using plenty of these fertilizers, and by sowing 
oats and rye mixed at the time of the last cultivation, in July, to be 
plowed under in spring, all the wood growth desirable will besecured. 

Oats and rye, mixed in about equal quantities, are better than 
either alone. The oats make a quick growth, smothering out weeds 
and grass. The rye remains green all winter and attains consider- 
able growth by the time of spring plowing. Both together catch 
and hold many leaves containing no small amount of fertility which 
would otherwise be blown away. They also make the finest kind 
of carpet on which to travel when gathering the grapes. 








Ornament the Roadside.— The general appearance of the road- 
side can be much improved by clearing up the brush. and loose 
fencing material, and by not using the roadside as a dumping 
ground for rubbish. Plant a few shade trees upon one side only, 
especially if the road runs north and south, as large trees on both 
sides shade the road so densely that it dries out very slowly after 
each rain. A few apple, or other standard fruit trees, with proper, 
caré, can be made to flourish and be as valuable along the roadside 
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as in the cultivated fields. Weeds and bushes should be cut down 
each year, and it takes but a little time to make the roadsides so 
smooth that the grass along them can be cut with a machine. They 
look so much neater when thus. trimmed, and the hay alone will 
compensate for all trouble involved in this road improvement. 





TROUGHS FOR THE FARM. 
JOHN M. STAHL. 
ie 
A very durable trough is made by hollowing out a white oak 
log, cut from a young, thrifty tree. The wood of an old tree is not 
so durable. The log is hewed square. When this is done one can 
tell just how far to go in the hollowing-out process. The sides and 
bottom of the trough should be from one 


with brown mineral paint, which is better for work exposed to the 
weather than the costly artificial pigments. Every watering trough 
should have a hole bored in the bottom, so that the water can be let. 
out at night in the winter. It is easier to pull out a stopper than 
to cut ice. However, as fattening hogs drink heartily after their 
evening meal, and as some will remain out eating until quite late, 
it is not advisable to let the water out of their watering troughs,. 
unless one does so just before he goes to bec 


Very good troughs can be made out of boards. For feed 


troughs, boards one inch thick answer very well, but, for watering 
troughs, boards two inches thick should be used; and one must be 
careful to select boards free from large and loose knots, from long, 
deep cracks, from ‘‘wind shakes,” and from other defects. 


If the 





and one-half to two inches thick, and the 
ends eight inches thick. Ten to twelve 
feet long is a very convenient length for a 
trough. The size and character of the 
trough are properly varied according to 
its intended use. A water trough for cat- 
tle may well be larger than if it were to 
hold water for hogs; and the sides of a 
trough for hogs should be thicker than the 
sides of a trough for cattle, as a hog trough 
will be worn the more, and, if it be quite 
heavy, the swine will not be so prone to 
root it around. The watering trogh for 
cattle should be elevated nearly two feet 
from the ground, and this is most easily 
accomplished, in the case of a log trough, 
by boring two holes in each end to receive 
legs. When this is done the ends should 
be left a foot thick. It will pay to make 
the trough several months before it is 
needed. Coat it with linseed oil, and put 
it in an airy and a shady place to season. 
This will add one-third to its durability, and perhaps avoid 
a crack that will produce a leak. A leaky crack in a log trough 
is best stopped by stuffing it full of tarred tow or old rope. For 
making a log trough, only an ax and foot-adze are required, and 
one man can make a good twelve-foot trough in considerably less 
thanaday. Where timber is abundant, the log trough is cheapest 
as well as most durable. 

A large log trough on legs is very convenient to feed grain to 
cattle or sheep. As it is not necessary that this trough be capable 








Fig1. CUTTING LIMA BEANS. 


| trough is to be on the grown, 


or against a bank or close fence, 


| white oak lumber is best to use; but, where the trough does not rest 


| grooves cut in the side pieces. 


on the ground, and is away from other.objects, so that the air can 
circulate about it, pine will last almost as long as oak, and is so: 
much cheaper and more easily worked that it is advisable to use it. 
Nailing into the planks will splinter them and start decay. 
The planks should be held together by bolts passing from one to 
the other and outside the end pieces, which should be set into- 
These grooves are easily made by 
sawing into the face of the plank, in twe 











ed 


LIMA BEANS 


of resisting as much as a watering trough, it may be made from as 


Fig. 2. TOSSING 


large a log ascan be found. 
but the bark should be taken off, at least, and it pays to remove 
some of the sap wood also. It is a mistake to hollow out this trough 
until nearly all the heart wood is cut away. The heart wood is 
more durable, and, by its removal, the durability of the trough 
is much shortened, without any corresponding gain. It pays to 
keep all troughs painted, inside and out. A new trough should be 
thoroughly painted. It will cost only a few cents to paint a trough 





It is not advisable to square the log, . 


IN HEAPS. 





places, two inches apart and half an inch 
deep. The wood between the two cuts is: 
easily taken out with a chisel. The bottom 
i ’ : of the groove should be evenly and care- 
fully made, that the end inserted into it may 
fit snugly. The bottom piece should fit 
into a groove cut into the side pieces one 
inch from their lower edge. Before the 
trough is put together, all the pieces should 
be well painted with thick paint, and the 
parts should be put together while it is 
yet fresh. With two half-inch bolts 
through each end of the trough and out- 
side the end pieces, and one every four feet 
along and outside the bottom of the trough, 
the boards, fitted together as above de- 
scribed, will be held securely together ; 
and, if the parts are cut accurately, the 
trough will be watertight for years. One 
may well cut the grooves a little narrower 
than the pieces to enter them are thick ; 
for the parts c#h be drawn together by 
putting a large washer under the nut of 
each bolt and then the trough will cer- 
tainly be tight. It pays to plane the plank used in making troughs, 
for in the little depressions and under the slivers of an unplaned! 
surface moisture will be retained, and decay will gain a foothold.. 








Keeping Farm Accounts.—Farmers are often careless about keep-- 
ing accounts. But every one who tries it finds that he saves both: 
money and time by so doing. Every farm account should start: 
with an inventory of the farm and all it contains. A good time to do» 
that is when the crops are harvested, or at the beginning of the year.. 
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LIMA BEAN CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. In bean culture everything mu:t,be done at the right time and 
Ss. E. A. HIGGINS. | with dispatch. As soon as the»spring rains shave ceased, eleven 
—_ gang plows,.four plows to a gang, each gang drawn by six horses, “ 


The largest Lima bean ranch in the world is San Maguil, in | plow about seven acres a day, making for each gang seventy-seven. 
Ventura county, California. It consists of 2,300 acres, 1,350 of | acres per day. The disc harrow follows, stirring and pulverizing 
which are in Lima beans, 250 in barley and the rest in pasturage. | the ground about six inches deep. The planting is done by eight 
It has a southerly exposure facing the Pacific ocean, running along | bean planters, each planter being drawn by two horses. The rows 
the coast from the depot and warehouses of the Southern Pacific | are thirty-six inches apart, and three rows are planted at a,time, 
railway to the Santa Clara river. aggregating about one hundred acres a day. One hundred pounds 

Dairying, building, horseshoeing, repairing of machinery, grain | of beans are used to each acre. The season for planting begins. 
and bean culture, are all done on the ranch. The proprietor, | about the first of May, that of the harvest about the middle of Sep-. 
Mr. D. W. Thomson, formerly of Maine, resides in Santa Barbara, | tember. During their entire growth the vines remain green with- 
thirty miles away, out a drop of rain, or 
trusting the care and irrigation. The only 
superintendence of moisture they receive 
the estate to an expe- is that from the warm 
rienced foreman. The fogs which come in 
old house, erected from the ocean almost 
when Mr. Thomson : daily. As there is no 
bought the property | — rain during the season 
for a sheep range, in of growth the beans 
1862, is still standing, never mildew, even 
but many buildings | when lying in heaps 
have been added since. } tocure. The soil is a 
One of these consists | rich loam, of appar- 
-of a large dining room ently unlimited depth. 
and kitchen provided } No rotation of crops 
with everything tof 1 is required, and beans 














promote comfort and c ie i follow beans on the 
convenience. Another "game ground, year 
building contains Fig 8. BARN AND RECEPTION ROOM. after year. As Lima 
rooms for the men, beans are grown here 


and a general store rvom. A large barn, 120 feet long, seventy- | without poles, all the cultivation necessary consists in running the 
four feet wide, and fifty feet high has recently been erected. | cultivators between the rows to keep down the weeds until the 
It has a capacity of storing 1,000 tons of hay, and is pro- | trailing vines cover the ground with a thick mat of foliage. 

vided with forty-four wide stalls. Well finished stairs, easy of The harvesting is done almost entirely by machinery. Eight 
ascent lead to a sitting room half way up, and in the cupola, which | bean cutters, with three horses abreast, that keep between the 
is inclosed on all sides with glass, is a reception room from which a | rows, are used in the first work of the harvest. These cutters 
magnificent view of the surrounding country may be had that well = resemble an elongated coasting sled, bottom side up. They are pro- 
repays the climb, and the visitor to the ranch can see the farm oper- | vided with a sulky seat and a tiller wheel, or rolling cutter, at the 
ations. On the lower ranch is another barn, with equal capacity. In | rearend. The latter isa new device that distributes the weight. 














Fig. 4. THRESHING LIMA BEANS BY STEAM POWER, AT SAN MAGUIL, CALIFORNIA. 


this are stored baled barley and bean straw for home use. There, | On each side is a knife about five feet long and six inches wide, set 
too, is the vast warehouse, sheltering on the lower floor, steam | at an angle of thirty-five degrees. These knives lie flat on the 
thresher, cngine, cultivator and other machinegy. There is also a | ground and cut the vines close to the surface of the earth. Forty 
blacksmith shop, in which one man is busily at work the whole | men follow the cutters tossing with forks the beans into heaps 
year round, and often needs additional helpers. Inthe upper story | which remain in the field from two to four weeks. When properly 
_is the men’s bedroom with good snring beds; but each man fur- | dried, immense header wagons, each with a carrying capacity of a 
nishes his own bedding and makes his own bed. On this floor is ‘| ton, follow one another in quick succession. These wagons have 
also a general storeroom for the farm imnrovementsand machinery. | sloping bottoms, one side being three feet higher’ than the other. 
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The huge net, spread over the bottom of the wagon is filled witb 
beans to be drawn to the threshing machine. With the aid of a 
derrick and some other machinery the beans in the net are emptied 
in a moment’s time on a table, to be fed into the steam thresher and 
separator. Four men are required for this work, while it takes but 
one man to fill the sacks with beans as they pass through the 
machine, and two to sew the sacks after they are filled. The mar- 
ket for Lima beans is principally in the Middle States. During the 
year 1891, 105 carloads, or 1,005 tons, were shipped from this ranch, 
and twenty-five tons were retained for seed. [The illustrations on 
the preceding pages are engraved after photographs taken by J. C. 
Brewster, Ventura, Cal., and present some striking features of this 
famous farm. In Fig. 1 is seen the cutting of the vines with three 
horse bean cutters, in Fig. 2 the stowing of beans into heaps to dry. 
Fig. 3 presents a view of the barn and reception room, and Fig 4 
a header wagon being unloaded, and steam thresher in operation. ] 





CLEANLINESS IN HANDLING MILK. 


WEBB DONNELL. 
ann” 

There is an important lesson in the results obtained by the use 
of the separator, a machine that by centrifugal force, and mechani- 
cal devices, separates the cream from the milk. The lesson comes 
from the elimination of another element than the.cream, the impur- 
ities, many of which would not be detected by the eye, though 
shown to be in such quantities, even in milk that is supposed to 
have been carefully handled, as to make one wish not to think of 
them as incorporated in butter. These impurities are varied in 
character, ranging from earth, to the dry, dead skin that is removed 
from the udder by the process of milking. 

A large percentage of foreign matter gets into the milk before 
it is removed from the stable. The milker sits down, and, after 
making two or three passes acress the udder with his hand, to brush 
off any loose dirt that may be clinging to it, begins milking, quite 
unconscious, it would seem, of the very untidy condition of things. 
If the milker would let a ray of sunlight fall upon the space between 
his hands and the pail, he would be somewhat surprised and morti- 
fied at the thick shower of small impurities that would be seen con- 
stantly settling down into the milk-pail. A thorough preparation 
should be made before milking. In the first place the floor 
upon which the cows stand should be thoroughly swept down into 
the gutter every day. The cows should be carefully carded and 
brushed every day when standing in the stable. This is not so 
important when they are in the pasture, but even then it pays. 

Before beginning to milk,a thorough cleaning of the sides, 
udder and under portion of each animal should be given. For this 
purpose a broom is exceedingly convenient. The cow’s sides can 
be easily swept down with this, then, taking the flat side of the 
broom, a thorough rubbing can be given the udder and belly. With 
a piece of cloth the udder and teats can be carefully wiped—the 
whole operation not occupying more than a minute for each cow. 
It is best to clean the whole herd with the broom first, then follow 
with the cloth. By this time the dust will have settled to a consid- 
erable extent, and the work can proceed rapidly and neatly. 

It is presupposed that the milker’s hands and pails are perfectly 
clean. There are still other chances for milk to become contami- 
nated. It requires very careful washing, scalding and airing to 
keep the pans sweet. The simple pouring in, and out again, of 
boiling water is not enough. They should be kept in boiling water 
for ten minutes at least—then thoroughly dried and covered. Milk 
set in open pans often receives dust and impurities from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere and from the ceiling. The milk-room should 
be thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed, and its windows covered 
with fine netting. 

Another source of trouble is the contamination by odors. Milk 
and butter are peculiarly receptive of odors, and all sources of these 


should be removed. It assuredly requires constant care and effort | 


to make dairy productions first-class, but their increased value 
pays richly for all the extra trouble, while in the matter of 
cleanliness, whether there be increased value or not, pride in one’s 
work and a sense of duty toward one’s customers, ought to induce 
one to keep things sweet and pure. | 





CARTING OUT THE MANURE. 


i 
Many successful farmers cart out the manure, as made in the 
winter, upon the fields where it is to be used. They claim the fol- 
lowing advantages. The barn is kept free from foul odors, which 





at a season when there is ample time, and consequently the carting 
is cheaper. The manure, being on the fields when wanted, enables. 
one to plant the crop earlier than he otherwise could. The fields. 
across which the manure is carted are not so badly cut up as in the 
spring. Though there may be a slight waste by some of the volatile. 
elements escaping into the air, yet this waste is not very great 
because the manure heaps are frozen so as to prevent the greater part 
of this escape. At the most, allowing the waste to be as great as any 
oneclaims for it, the advantages greatly outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. The farmers of our acquaintance who do this are certainly 
very successful ones and ‘‘ wisdom is justified of her children.” 





BUTTER MAKING IN WINTER. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 


-—— 


Many a housewife knows how to make golden butter when the 
cows are in rich summer feed, but her skill is taxed to the utmost 
during this chill season. To make fine butter in summer requires 
peerless milk and cream quality, only slight acidity of cream, an 
accurate and uniform churning temperature. To make the same 
quality of butter in winter, requires similar conditions, or as nearly 
similar as can be maintained. The dairy housewife cannot hope to 
have complete success with her cold-weather butter making, until 
she enlists the aid and sympathy of her husband in the work. 

The ungarnered harvest of butter lies strewn in the form of 
minute globules of oil through the fluid milk. When a field of 
grain is sown, its subsequent yield and quality hinge on the char- 
acter of the soil and its mode of cultivation. Milk for butter-mak- 
ing purposes is influenced in the same manner. Ina measure the 
future quality of butter is molded in the cow’s udder, and dressed 
and refined at the creaming room and churn. The most frequent 
cause of failure in winter butter making lies in the fact that the 
majority of dairymen make no especial provision for it, as cold 
weather comes on. 

Milk is brought to the house from the barn, and the housewife 
does the best she can with the facilities at her command, which are 
generally inadequate. To insure good butter, the milk must be set 
right. The flavor, purity, richness and volume all must be of the 
best. If any of these requisites are wanting, the stable is probably 
the cause. The cows need a warm, comfortable stable, and should 
be fed healthy and nutritious food that will produce pure milk. 
The cows should be so bedded that their udders will not come in 
contact with the excrement on the flogr. The milkers should them- 
selves be cleanly, treat the animals gently, and feed and water them 
at regular hours. If silage is being fed to the cows do not fail to 
aerate the milk as soon as it has been drawn, to expel the peculiar 
odor produced by it. This is very important, and when it is neg- 
lected, as it often is, it becomes the cause of a great deal of bad luck 
in winter butter making. 

Aerate milk in winter as in summer, by letting it fall in a fine 
spray from a convenient height. To be of any use, this must be 
done when the milk is fresh from the cow. An ordinary tin pail 
with very fine punctured holes in the bottom can be used, suspended 
above a receptacle. The milk poured into this will drain off in a 
fine spray, being freed of any undesirable odor, by contact with the 
oxygen of theair. Several aerations are sometimes needed to insure 
satisfactory results. Scalding the milk by setting pans full of it 
upon a hot stove is an extremely bad practice, although the custom 
is much in vogue among butter makers. While it hastens the 
creaming process, it destroys the quality of the butter, by melting 
a number of the fat globules. 

A moderate, even temperature, 60° to 65° F. is the best to prevail 
in the milk-setting room. Do not keep the cream until it is a week 


| old, simply because the weather is cold, for thereby it will develop 


the bitter flavor so ruinous to its quality. Churning should be 
done two or three times a week, and to prepare for it the cream 
may be ripened by regulating the temperature surrounding it. A 
fine shade of color has much todo with making the salable quality of 
winter butter. For this purpose do not rely on any home prepara- 
tions such as carrots, or annattoine expressed by your own hand ; 
buy the best commercial preparation in the market, and use it judi- 
ciously. Do not make the mistake of over-coloring the cream so as: 
to result in reddis butter; such an unnatural tint is a frequent: 
anda grave faultin home dairies. Wash the granulated butter with 
cold water as in summer, and observe the same precautions in 
working, salting and packing. In no operation on the farm are 
systematic, unwearying care and attention better rewarded than 


assists much in keeping the stock in good health. The labor is dore | in butter making. 
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A MODEL DAIRY FARM. 


J. C. SMITH, M.D. 


— > 

One and one-half miles to the east of the village of Delhi, the 
county seat of Delaware county, N. Y., a beautiful stream of pure 
spring water joins itself with the waters of the Delaware river. 
Following that stream to its source, a distance of seven miles, we 
find, among the most beautiful mountain scenery, thoroughly cul- 
tivated fields, and industrious farmers engaged in dairying. The 
name Elk Creek was given to the stream by our fotefathers, when 
the hills were covered with forests, and the valleys thickly studded 
with lofty pines, where the elk and deer were frequent visitors to a 
flowing spring of saline water. Elk Creek is known near and far 
for its thrifty, industrious and intelligent citizens. Not one 
unthrifty farm is found through the length of the valley. The farms 
are of medium size, stretching on either side of the public highway 
to the hills, thus bringing the farm buildings not far apart. All of 





neighbors. The same water power runs the churn and separator at 
the dairy room, the power being communicated by means of a wire: 
cable rope 1,000 feet long. By a wire connected with the house,: 
the gate at the mill can be opened and closed, and the power con- 
trolled at will. All the packages for shipment of butter are made 
on the place, and none of them are used more than once. Manufac- 
ture of maple syrup occupies a few weeks in early spring, when 700 
trees are tapped, the product of which is an important factor in the 
income of the farm. The fuel used in the evaporator, under a com- 
modious house near the mill, is furnished from the waste that 
accumulates around the sawmill. A superior article of apple jelly 
is also one of the industries carried on by the farm help. 

The large and commodious dwelling house, with dairy room 
attached, with working and packing rooms in the basement, is all 
furnished with modern conveniences for the saving of labor, and 
for the comfort and health of its inmates. In the manufacture 
or butter room, a separator and a revolving churn are used, 
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VIEW OF JOHN McDONALD’S DAIRY 


the buildings. including house, barn, and smaller structures, are 
neatly painted. The lawns are well kept, ornamented with shrubs 
and flowers, and substantially fenced where needed. The roads are 
excellent and are kept so by the use of improved: machinery. On 
both sides of these highways sugar maples have been planted at 
regular intervals, furnishing both shade and sugar. 

Midway between the source of the Elk Creek and its entering 
the Delaware river is the home and dairy farm of Mr. John McDon- 
ald. This was the ‘Old Homestead,” and upon the death of his 
father, it was purchased from the heirs by its present owner, who 
went heavily in debt for it. The farm comprises 200 acres of which 
160 are cleared and under cultivation. It is chiefly devoted to pas- 
turage and meadow, and the raising of corn for the silo, and crops 
for soiling. While dairying predominates, other industries are also 
carried on successfully. The stream that divides the farm is util- 
ized in furnishing motor power for a saw and feed mill, threshing 
the grain grown on the place, as well as grinding feed for near-by 











FARM. 


both of these are run by the water power, quite a distance away. 
On an average, seventy-five cows are kept, and the milk of as many 
more of the neighboring farms is manufactured at this dairy. - The 
separator handles this amount of milk with ease. After the milk 
has been separated from the cream it flows to the barn through 
underground pipes, and is returned to those who brought it, while 
the cream is retained to be ripened and churned. 

Across the road opposite the house and far enough that no 
odors reach the living apartments, or the workroom of the dairy, 
yet sufficiently near to save needless labor and expense, stands the 
barn, one hundred feet long, sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. 
The first floor has ample stabling capacity for one hundred cows, 
and is provided with perfect sanitary conditions and thorough ven- 
tilation. -A cellar underneath the whole barn receives the waste. 
Plenty of absorbents are used so as to retain all the fertilizing qual- 
ities. The gutters behind the cows are provided with hinges which 
are easily turned, thus ensuring almost perfect cleanliness to the 
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stock, no inconvenience to the milkers, and no odors for the milk 
to absorb. Pure running water is furnished to each cow, at the 
bottom of her manger. She can drink whenever she chooses, with- 
out fear of becoming chilled. By an ingenious device worked 
with a lever, a row of cows can be fastened or unfastened at once. 

While others were debating the propriety of the use of silage 
Mr. McDonald was actually putting a silo into the bays of his barn, to 
decide the question by actual experiment. The silo he now has in 
the new barn is forty-five feet deep, fifteen feet square, and is filled 
from the upper floor. In filling the silo he lays the corn stalks in 
bundles, binds them with strong twine, and draws them to the barn. 
These bundles are pitched into the silo where several men place them 
in layers around, tramping them as firmly as possible: The pressure 
is so great that no loss is occasioned except by slight mold on the 
top and outer edges. Ensiling in this way, Mr. McDonald thinks, 
saves a great amount of labor and needless work. Great care is 
taken not to feed too much of this kind of food, especially not to 
cows in the flush of milk. Corn meal is depended upon, together 
with early cut clover for “ perfect gilt-edged butter.” The cows 
kept are mostly grades. If a cow givesa large mess of milk, that 
bears the test, she is welcome to a home, and will receive the best 
of care and attention so long as she proves profitable. The principal 
specialty being winter dairying most of the cows come in fresh 
in the early fall and winter months. Nearly all the products of the 
farm are sold to private customers. Twice each week are the pack- 
ages containing butter and eggs, loaded into a spring wagon, pro- 
tected from the heat with outside coverings, and ice packed around 
the packages if needed. The butter is pressed into one-half pound 
prints, packed in five, ten, or twenty pound packages and sent 
direct, express prepaid to the door of the customers. 

Mr. McDonald began his life work in a humble way. The 
farm, when purchased, was covered with stumps and rocks, and 
would not provide food for more than twenty or twenty-five head 
of stock, including team. Last winter ninety head were wintered. 
Save all, waste nothing, feed stock and land liberally, has been his 
motto. Always on the alert for information: dairy schools, insti- 
tutes, town and county fairs interested him and his family, not alone 
for pleasure but for profit. On his table in the sitting room will be 
found the leading agricultural papers, magazines, weeklies, and 
daily newspapers as well. Mr. McDonald is yet, comparatively, a 
young man. His home is a model one, surrounded with beautiful 
trees and shrubs, and flowers fill the garden and lawns. All this 
points to the fact that he may be called a successful farmer. What 
he has accomplished, others may do, acquiring knowledge and skill 
in their life work, improving their condition socially and finan- 
cially, enabling them to educate themselves and their families, 
bringing culture and refinement into their homes, and joy and 
gladness into their lives. 





MATING POULTRY. 
—e 

Hens should be mated at least ten days before eggs are saved 
for hatching. In some instances when cocks of different varieties 
have been introduced into a yard, the eggs laid by the hens after 
three, four or five days, have shown that these eggs were fertilized 
by the new cocks. Buta few days are hardly sufficient where one 
wishes to be absolutely certain of the results, for instances, also, 
have occurred where the influence of a cock was shown two or 
three weeks after the introduction of a new one. To be on the safe 
side, one should mate early in January for the eggs which are of 
be saved through February and March. 

Study your matings carefully. Have a definite idea of what 
you wish to produce, and keep that idea steadily in view when 
making your matings. Be careful to select the right brood cock. 
All the chickens from a given yard will have him for a sire and 
will possess some, at least, of his characteristics. If he be an infe- 
rior specimen, then inferior characteristics may be expected in all the 
chickens ; if a superior fowl, then superior characteristics will be 
found in the chickens. If no other member of the flock is a thor- 
oughbred fowl, the brood cock should be such. A thoroughbred 
fowl may be no larger, no stronger, no more vigorous and no hand- 





somer, than across-bred or a mongrel, but he possesses one character- - | 


istic which the cross-bred or mongrel does not, certainty of breeding. 
His progeny can be relied upon to resemble him in many charac- 
teristics. One knows beforehand what to expect in the progeny. 
If a cross-bred fowl be used, the chickens may inherit from either 
breed from which he was produced, and if a mongrel heads the 
yard the chickens may resemble many different breeds. The 





thoroughbred controls the characteristics, the others do not. The 
brood cock should be a typical specimen, in shape, of the var- 
iety to which he belongs, and in color if one wishes to breed to 
feather. He should be neither a dwarfish specimen nor a great 
overgrown one. The cocks of medium weight are the best, having 
the necessary activity, well-knit frames, and being neither so small 
as to ruin the size of the chickens, nor so large as to be awkward, 
coarse, ungainly, sluggish and indifferent. He should be in vigor- 
ous health, and bred from healthy ancestry. Health, as well as 
disease, is inhefitable. His eye should be bright, his comb red, his 
crow clear, and his step active. He should be neither too young nor 
too old—old enough to be well matured, young enough not to have 
lost his vigor. From ten months to two years is the best age. He 
should not be over fat, and yet should be well nourished so as to 
have the muscles well filled out. 

The selection of the breeding hens should also be made with 
great care. Some farmers breed from their flocks without any 
regard to the individual excellence of the specimens, and set the 
eggs from any of the hens. This is often due to the want of a suit- 
able yard in which to pen the breeding stock, or the stock not wanted 
for breeding, but more often it is due toa lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of the fowls. But whatever may be the cause, the practice is 
a bad one and deserves only condemnation. The breeding hen 
should be large. The size of the chicken is best derived from the 
hen, and she should be large for the breed. She should be well 
matured—pullets, especially if immature, should not be bred from. 
She should be nearly two years old, from two to three years old 
being the best age for the hens. While such hens will not lay so 
many eggs in a season as the pullets, and as egg producers are not 
so profitable, yet they will lay enough eggs to make them pay well 
for their keeping, and these eggs will produce larger, stronger, 
healthier and better growing chickens. 

Every poultry raiser should save a few of his finest hens each 
year, selected from his laying stock of pullets, from which to raise 
his chickens. The other old hens can be killed off, their place being 
taken by the younger and mcre prolific pullets. But these breed- 
ing hens should be very carefully selected to continue and renew 
the flock. Inasmuch as a few hens, only, are needed for this pur- 
pose, where one is not extensively engaged in raising poultry, even 
if the hens were much poorer layers than the pullets, it would be 
profitable to save them for this purpose. If one breeds to feather, 
it is necessary to make a careful study of the art of mating the 
particular variety that one has, but if one unly breeds for healthy, 
vigorous, profitable fowls, whose products are to be sold in the 
markets, then the color problem is not so essential. For such 
breeders, there is always an opportunity to buy thoroughbred fowls 
of either sex, a little ‘‘ off” in color, at a much less price than the 
finer specimens command. Such specimens answer the needs of 
the practical poultry raiser as well as the finer specimens would. 





DRESSING POULTRY. 

Nearly all the markets require poultry to be picked dry and to be 
drawn. The former requirements secure better keeping, scalded 
poultry becoming discolored much more quickly than that which 
is picked dry. The latter requirement does not add to the keeping 
qualities, but secures the removal of the offal. Poultry that is to 
be killed for market should be kept without feeding for twelve to 
twenty-four hours to secure perfect emptiness of the crop. When 
the crop is entirely empty, it becomes unnecessary to open the fowl 
in front, and leaving the skin unbroken at the front of the breast 
causes the poultry to look better. But if there be any grain in the 
crop, the crop should be removed, as the grain will soon become 
sour and affect the flavor of the meat. In picking dry, the fowl 
should be killed by, either decapitation, sticking a knife through the 
throat and severing the large veins and windpipe, or by cutting a slit 
across the roof of the mouth. As soon as the fowl is dead—and 
many pickers do not wait for this—the large feathers of the tail and 
wings should be pulled, and then the softer feathers plucked. The 
dressed fowl should be hung to cool off, and if then the head be not 
severed it can be, and the skin of the neck drawn over the end and 
tied. Neatness in the dressing adds much to the salability of poul- 
try. When one kills for his own use he will find the labor much 
less to scald the fowls, but when he kills for market he must con- 
sult the requirements of his market. 


Poultry need Attention.—£ggs and fowls form so large a portion of 
our foodstuffs, especially where fresh beef is not easily procured, 
that poultry should be as carefully provided for as other live stock. 
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LA FLECHE FOWLS. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 
Alli 
A singular name for a singular fowl! Whether it means, as it 
has been usually interpreted, The Flesh, or whether it means The 
Arrow, from the supposed resemblance of its comb to an arrow- 
head, is a matter of small consequence. The former idea, referring 
the fowl to the class of poultry bred with special reference to their 
use upon the table, seems certainly the more natural, for La Fleche 
is a choice table breed of fowls in France and other European coun- 
tries. A good many years ago Mr. Philander Williams of Taunton, 





a lump of flesh between, or just back of, the nostrils, behind which 
rise two red spikes. ‘the plumage is jet black, the shanks also 
showing in this line. With its ‘‘suit of inky black” and its two 
antlers, the fowl seems quite different from all others. Behind the 
comb there is often a small tuft of feathers, and an incipient or rudi- 
mentary crest. This ought not to be, for exhibition purposes, but 
it nevertheless often is. The French breeders have not told us ex- 
actly how the fowl was produced, but its appearance indicates some, 
at least, of the elements of its composition. The tall, stately car- 
riage and the plumage of black point to the Black Spanish as one 
of its parents, and the fact that it was once known as the Black 
Spanish of France 





some specimens of 
this breed, but they 
passed out of his 
hands and _ practi- 
cally ran out. I re- 
member some years 
ago of learning of a 
remnant of the de- 
scendants of this 
early importation, 
and of riding one 
bitterly stormy and 
exceedingly dark 
night to see them. 
After presenting 
proper credentials, 
and satisfying the 
owner that I had a 
legitimate purpose 
in view and was not 
a hen thief, he con- 
descenaced to exhibit 
the fowls. They 
were very small, not 
much larger than 
Black Hamburgs, 
though even then 
they showed the dis- 
tinctive shape of the 
breed. Their small 
size led me to won- 
der how they ever 
came to be regarded 
as among the leading 
table breeds, and this 
wonder did not dis- 
appear until in Jan- 
uary, 1889, I saw at 
the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Exhibition the fowls, 
recently imported by 
McPren Scotten, of 
Detroit, Mich. The 
sight of these fowls 
explained the mys- 
tery, for they were 
‘large, heavy, full- 
meated specimens, 
and clearly displayed 
the table properties 
which they were 


Mass., imported HITT A TRARY 
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leaves little doubt of 
the fact. The rudi- 
mentary crest shows 
that some crested 
breed was used in its 
production. For a 
long time it was sup- 
posed that this breed 
was the Polish, but 
it is difficult to rec- 
oncile this supposi- 
tion with the size of 
La Fleche. Latterly, 
and it seems with a 
very good show of 
reason, the Créve- 
coeur has been sug- 
gested as the crested 
breed that was used. 
This fowl] would give 
the black plumage 
and the desired size, 
and would indeed fit 
into the appearance 
of the breed under 
discussion. A cross 
of Spanish and 
Crévecoeur would 
produce a fowl quite 
closely resembling 
La Fleche in size, 
color, shape and 
other characteris- 
tics. Its table qual- 
ities have already 
been alluded to. The 
body and breast are 
plump, the flesh is 
delicate and the skin 
white. The color of 
skin and_ shanks 
handicap the breed 
in most American 
markets, as much as 
would a yellow skin 
and yellow shanks 
in the markets of 
France. I recently 
read an advertise- 
ment of a French 
poultry breeder who 
offered a number of 
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said to possess. Since 
that time, at our 
leading poultry exhi- 


bitions, some fine specimens of the breed have regularly appeared. | 


Whether they, too, are recent importations, or descendants from the 
Scotten birds I am unable to say. I have suspected the latter, as 
Mr. Scotten, who is a game fancier, early disposed of his La 
Fleche ; though it is by no means improbable that other and more 
recent importations have been made in the past three years. Ihave 
an indistinct recollection that some have been made by a gentleman 
in New Jersey. 

The fowl is a strange looking one. It has legs of fairly good 
length, something of the carriage of the Black Spanish, but is more 
stocky in build. Its comb, probably more than anything else, 
gives it the peculiar expression it possesses, for the comb consists of 





A TRIO OF HIGH-BRED LA FLECHE FOWLS. 





varieties for sale and 
conluded his adver- 
tisement in words to this effect, ‘‘ All these breeds are especially 
suitable for the table as they have dark shanks and a white 
skin.” So do trifles make a fashion, even in the poultry markets 
of the world. As a layer the breed may be regarded excellent 
for the summer months, but not a safe dependence for winter. The 
eggs are large, and the shells are white in color. It has been gen- 
erally supposed that the La Fleche is a delicate breed. The inbred 
specimens were unquestionably thus affected, but Iam informed by 
personal acquaintances, who have kept the more recent importa- 
tions, that they found the fowls quite hardy, ranking about ona 
level with our American breeds. Still the reputation for delicacy, 
derived from the degenerate descendants of the earlier importa- 
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tions, clings to the breed, and perhaps deters some from keeping it 
who would otherwise be inclined to do so. 

While acknowledging the many excellent qualities of this fowl, 
and while further stating that I believe that it can be bred to a 
handsome profit whether for practical or fancy purposes, yet one 
would not be doing his full duty to the readers of this publication 
if he failed to state some reasons why it does not seem that it would 
attain so great popularity as some breeds enjoy. The black plum- 
age, though very handsome to look at on the fowl, leaves black pin 
feathers upon the dressed poultry which are less pleasant to the 
sight. The white skin does not make the fowl] look as fat as a yel- 
low skin would ; and Americans are prejudiced in favor of the 
latter. Its dark shanks, while entirely suitable to a white skinned 
fowl, are not regarded with favor by American purchasers. All 
this may be unreasoning prejudice—probably it is—but one who is 
rearing poultry for sale cannot afford to omit the effect of such 
prejudice from his calculations. If a man keeps fowls simply for 
his own consumption he can afford to rise superior to prejudice, 
and if he finds a dark legged, white skinned fowl] is the equal of one 
that is as yellow as June butter, he can keep the dark legged white- 
skinned breed. I have done such things myself and was none the 
poorer for the doing. But if when I was doing this I had been 
intending to dispose of my stock in the market, I would have been 
as unwise as this prejudice may be unreasonable, A practical 
poultry raiser has not the time for missionary work, to convert 
people to a more sensible view of such matters. He must take 
them as he finds them, prejudice and all. He who caters to a mar- 
ket must provide what the market demands. The leading French 
breeds are good fowls, and La Fleche is one of the best among them, 
but—for market that but tells the whole story. 





COMBINED STACK YARD AND MANGER. 
<diiliaaan 
Most farmers utilize the straw more than they did twenty years 
ago, and many of them consider good bright oat and barley straw 
to be worth, for feeding purposes, quite as much as over-ripe clover, 





DEVICE FOR PREVENTING WASTE IN FEEDING. 


or timothy hay, and, pound for pound, worth fully half as much as 
any good hay. Hence, instead of wasting the straw by building flat 





topped stacks and allowing the cattle and other stock to have free | 


access to them, a yard is built around the stacks, and the straw 
fed out as regularly as hay or grain. To make all secure, a log pen 
is built, like the one in the illustration from a sketch by L. D. Snook. 
The logs rest upon a foundation of stone or wood, the lower log 
being one foot from the ground, and three logs on each side, the 
extreme height of fence being not less than four and a half feet. 
On the leeward side of the stack pen a permanent and durable 
manger can be easily made from small poles. This may extend the 
entire length of the pen, and be built upon one or more sides. The 
straw is thrown into it directly from the stack, and, if a ration 
of hay or straw be fed at noon, it will prove equally as valuable, 
the only objection being that it is located out of doors. However 
it is more convenient and economical than to throw the food upon 
the ground or in the nearest fence corner. 





A HOUSE FOR EARLY SPRING BROODS. 


The necessity for a warm, snug coop, or building for hens with 
young broods, in early spring, is an important matter. The lack of 
buildings warm enough to keep the fowls and chicks comfortable 
has been the reason that many delay hatching until April. With 
a good house, young broods could be hatched out in February and 
March. The building, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
serves the purpose of proper shelter, and affords an outdoor glass- 
covered run, where the little downy chicks can scratch and exercise 
without the possibility of getting chilled. More early-hatched chicks 
dre from a sudden chill than from disease. Warm, dry, brooding 
compartments are arranged inside, covered within with fresh, clean 





straw or hay, where the hen is penned up and the little chicks are- 
permitted to run in and out at pleasure. Partitions between each 
separate the broods, keeping them from mixing. Each hen and brood 
are let out alternately on mild days, to give them the use of the: 
glass-covered run. An oil stove will supply a mild heat, to take the 
chill off at night. The interior ground plan is not shown, as any 
intelligent person can easily arrange this to suit his or her own 
convenience, and the number and varieties of fowls. 





MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
—— 


WINTER 


If young and vigorous hens are provided with a nice, dry, com- 
fortable house in winter, and not crowded too much, they will lay 
almost as well asin summer. This fact I have demonstrated time 








IMPROVED FEEDING TROUGH FOR POULTRY. 

Furthermore, I have learned that if pullets are induced 
to lay steadily during their first winter, they will sit early, moult 
early, and, with a little encouragement, lay steadily every winter 


and again. 


for at least three years. I have kept pure Plymouth Rocks, pure 
Light Brahmas, and a cross between Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns, 
and each lot averaged the same number of eggs for the winter, 
beginning with November and ending with February. 

I fed them twice a day regularly. In the morning they had 
cracked corn, wheat bran and oats, in equal quantities, mixed and 
dampened with boiling hot water. Into this mixture were thrown 
the potato and apple parings and scraps from the table, all chopped 
fine with a common chopping knife. Twice a week a pint of animal 
meal for each twenty hens was added. In the evening they were 
fed corn on the ear. I fed it on the ear to make them work for 
their supper. When it is shelled for them, they gobble down all 
their crops will hold, or all that is supplied them, almost without 
taking breath. To get a meal off the ear they are obliged to scratch 
and dig for about an hour, and it not only gives them beneficial 
exercise, but also prevents wholesale gulping. A hen not used to 
shelling corn does not feast very sumptuously at first, but she soon 
learns the trick, and gets the grains off the cob quite rapidly. I 
have learned that when housed or yarded hens get plenty of exer- 
cise they lay well. When they have nothing to do but stand and 
mope, they lay irregularly and are constantly getting into such mis- 
chief as feather pulling and egg eating. My hens have the run of 
the place in winter, but when a snowstorm occurs they never come 
out of the house until the snow is thawed. At such times I geta 
quantity of tough, gristly scraps from the butcher, and drop one or 








HOUSE AND COVERED RUN FOR EARLY CHICKS. 


two in the house as I pass it occasionally during the day. The hens 
get as much exercise, chasing and rushing about with these, asa 


| lot of boys can get out of a gamé of football. 


When I first began feeding soft food in the mornings I used 
troughs, but the hens would persist in jumping into them and soil- 
ing the food. I put covers on them, raised so the hens could get. 
their heads under, but they would grab a few mouthfuls, jerk their 
heads out and spill a third of it on the floor. After experimenting 
some time I devised the trough shown in the sketch, and it proved 
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to be just the thing. The box is twelve inches high in front, nine 
inches at the back, seven inches wide, and as long as desired. The 
top is hinged so that it can be raised. In the front, wires are fas- 
tened two and one-half inches apart, as shown in the sketch. The 
trough for the feed is four inches wide and is placed along the far- 
ther side of the box. In frontisa platform eight inches wide. The 
hens get their heads between the wires, and stand there eating. All 
that drops from their bills falls on the clean floor of the box and is 
picked up afterward. There is less food wasted about this trough 
than any I have ever seen, while both box and trough are easily 
kept perfectly clean. 
For making a poultry house warm and comfortable I know of 
nothing equal to newspapers, two or three thicknesses, pasted all 
over the inside walls. Add a little glue and a few drops of carbolic 
acid to the paste, and lay the papers smoothly. Batten the cracks 
outside to keep out rain and snow, and the house will be as comfort- 
able as a dwelling. A house with no drafts in it is the best pre- 
ventive of roup and kindred diseases. ‘ 


CLAMP FOR FILING CROSS-CUT SAWS. 


—<=>—_ 

Not one owner in ten of a cross-cut saw has a proper clamp for 
firmly holding the saw while being filed. There are many forms of 
these clamps, but one of the best is shown in the illustrations, Figs. 
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FIG. 1. 


FRONT VIEW OF SAW CLAMP. 

1 and 2, from sketches by L. D. Snook. The sides of the clamp 
should be as long as the saw, if patent handles are used, or just the 
length between the handles if the old style be used. The side boards 
should be about one inch thick and ten inches wide. Two common 
bolts, four inches long are used, and are provided with winged or 
handle nuts (Fig. 1), the bolts being located at a point so that the back 
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REAR VIEW OF SAW CLAMP. 

of the saw resting on them will allow the teeth and half an inch or 
more of the body of the saw to project above the clamp. Naila 
strip, one-quarter of an inch thick, on the lower inside bottom of 
one of the clamps, thus making the upper edge fit firmly against 
the saw. This clamp can be put in a common bench vice, or, by 
having two irons bent at right angles (Fig. 2), and attached to the 
back of the clamp, and then bolted to the bench or table before a 
window. The saw will thus be held securely for filing. It takes 
but little to make these clamps, and they will last many years. 


BREEDING FOR SEX. 


B. COCKREL. 


FIG. 2. 





ssid 

If one could control the sex of his chickens, it often would be 
greatly to his advantage. But if the theory of the author of ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Sex,” which seems to be the best supported of the five hundred 
different theories that have been proposed, is correct, the chances of 
controlling the sex of chickens is none too good. That theory in brief 
is that sex is largely a matter of nutrition, the better nourished 
embryos becoming females, the worse nourished ones males. And 
as the nourishment of the embryo is furnished inside the egg shell, 
after the egg begins its process of incubation, there does not seem 
to be any way to control that, unless it can be done by so feeding 
the hens that the eggs shall be particularly rich in nourishment. 
As a practical matter I have found that a larger proportion of 
females are hatched from the eggs of a flock, where the male is a 
two or three year old cock and the hens are of like age, whilea 
larger percentage of males have been hatched from the eggs laid by 
flocks of pullets mated to cockerels. This by no means has been 


the invariable result, but it has succeeded oftener than it has failed, 
and seems to give an incomplete and partial control over the sexes. 
It is possible that this result lends support to the nourishment 
theory, for the eggs of old fowls are larger than those of young, 





and contain a larger amount of nourishment for the embryo, and 
the fowls, too, having completed their growth can appropriate more. 
of the food consumed to the production of eggs than the younger 
fowls. The latter necessarily have to eat enough to support life, 





A SERVICEABLE LOG SLED. 
increase size and provide material for the eggs to be laid. As a 
portion of the food they eat is diverted from the making of the 
eggs to the growth of their bodies, and as they lay a larger num- 
ber of eggs than the old fowls, it is quite possible that each egg 
contains less nutriment for the embryo, than the eggs of the old 
hens, and that, therefore, on this theéry the chickens may be 


expected to be largely male in sex. Such, at any rate, appears 


oftener to be the result than otherwise. 





SKIDDING SLED FOR LOGS. 
cecil 

Many lumbermen use a skidding sled of their own manufacture, 
which farmers who have many logs to haul from the woods would do 
well to make. It consists simply of the crotch of a tree, eight to 
ten inches in diameter, with two branches, as shown in the sketch, 
leaving the branches four feet in length. The bark is peeled off. 
Trim down the trunk end for the attaching of clevis or chains, fitting 
on a wooden saddle for the end of the logs to rest upon, and the 
equipment is complete. Attach the saddle with tough wooden pins, 
which will be found more serviceable than iron ones. 

A ROADMAKER’S WAGON. 
8S. HOLLISTER, CONNECTICUT. 
~aetiinians. 

Gravel is a very useful material for road building, but unless a 
wagon box for handling it cheaply can be constructed, far too lit- 
tle of it will be used. Carts are better than most wagons in use 
because the load can be dumped, but, unfortunately, they are not so 
much in use as before the almost exclusive adoption of horses for 
the farm work. Carts also have the disadvantage of leaving the 
load in a heap at one’ point, whence it must be spread. 

A wagon box that will discharge its load without shoveling, 
and spread it as far as desired, can be made very easily and at lit- 
tle expense. Two planks eight inches wide and as long as the box 
desired, are placed on edge, and end pieces of the same material 
fitted to them and held in place by corners of heavy sheet iron 
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BOX OF A ROADMAKER’S WAGON. 
drilled and bolted on. [See illustration]. The middle cross pieces: 
that suspend the bottom, are mortised up into the lower edge of the 
body and the bottom is put on below them. Ifa very long body be 
wanted, though seldom a necessity with stone or gravel, the reach 
must be lengthened. The ends of this box must not project far 
beyond the bolster at either end. Between the forward and rear 
bolsters the bottom consists of three planks, the middle one over the 
reach being stationary. The bottom pieces on either side of it are 
sawed so as to drop, and the middle lengths are bolted to strong 
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hinges that in turn are also bolted to this center plank. They are 
short enough to drop and swing between the bolsters, and are free 
of the reach. 

After the load is on, one or both of the hinged bottom planks 
can be freed suddenly, or by degrees, spreading the gravel a long 
distance in the wheel ruts. If the gravel is needed in one ridge 
upon the center of the road, the hinges must be bolted to the sides 
of the body. The movable bottom planks are raised and held up 
by a small chain attached to each end and to a plain, small iron 
crank turning in staples on the sides. The top of the sides must be 
bound with strap iron, at least as far as the chains bear upon it. 
A hook riveted to this top iron, slips into a hole in the shaft of the 
crank, acting as a brake in preventing the unwinding of the 
chain, and spilling of the load in transit. This wagon box can be 
transferred to a set of sled bobs for winter hauling of gravel, and 
will work as well there as on wheels. To keep the grit out of the 
wheel thimbles, a broad collar of leather should be attached to each 


axle and reach almost to the spokes over the hub. 
a 


VALUE OF A PEDIGREE. 


A 
The breeders of this country may be roughly divided into three 
classes, those who blindly worship, those who equally blindly 
despise, and those who intelligently appreciate a pedigree in stock. 





The value of a pedigree does not consist simply and solely in a long | 


list of names, the longer the list the greater the value, nor is it to 
be despised because some think names alone give value, but it con- 
sists in the record of the characteristics of the ancestors of any 
siven animal. It can do no one any good to know the names unless 
he, also, knows for what the names stand ; without such knowledge 
a pedigree is as unintelligible as a page of Homer to a person who 
never studied Greek. But a pedigree is valuable, when each name 
is significant of the characteristics of the animal for which it stands. 
It then gives a history of the ancestors of which the pedigreed ani- 
mal is an epitome. It tells what that animal’s breeding possibili- 
ties are, and in the hands of an intelligent breeder enables him so 
to mate the animal as to correct not only the apparent, but the 


latent defects, and to make improvement a matter of science rather | 


than a game of chance. Bad pedigrees, and there are bad as well 
as good ones, are as useful in their way as the good ones. They 
teach what to avoid, while the good ones may teach what to follow. 
Without pedigrees, capable of being translated into the history of 
the ancestors of the animals, such a thing as reliable breeding is an 
impossibility. With their aid there still remains uncertainty enough 
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A DEHORNED COW 


in breeding, for no man can. absolutely foretell in what way hered- 
ity will act, and whether it will be the characteristics of the sire’s 
sire, or of the dain’s great, great grandsire, which will mold the 
animal to be produced. The ideal pedigree, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily the longest one, but the one in which every animal is pos- 
sessed of the desired characteristics. When sucha pedigree is found, 
the longer it is the more valuable it becomes, for though the newly 
begotten creature may revert to some distant ancestor, he will be 
likely to reverts to such an ancestor as the breeder is willing to see 
reproduced. The near ancestors usually exercise the greatest influ- 
ence, but sometimes there is a retrogression over them to earl y ones. 


FIG. 1. 





DEHORNING CATTLE. 


LESLIE H. ADAMS, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
aie 
There are many farmers who would gladly remove the horns 
from their cattle if they were not restrained by the thought that 
getting ready to perform the operation carried with it the neces- 
sity of attending to a long list of details, or providing specially pre- 
pared facilities, as for instance, a chute for securing the animal, or 
some particular form of saw. While Ido not wish to depreciate 
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FIG. 2. A COW SECURED FOR DEHORNING. 
the use of improved facilities for performing the work, still the 
man who keeps only a few head of live stock need not feel that it is 
too much trouble for him to dehorn his cattle himself. 

‘ Undoubtedly the most satisfactory way of dispensing with the 
horns is to check their growth on the calf. For this purpose I have 
successfully used caustic potash. It is sold in sticks about the size 
of a lead pencil, and may be obtained at any drug store. Five 
cents’ worth will be sufficient to dehorn six or eight calves. The 
best time to kill the horn is when the calves are from three to six 
days old, or as soon as the little horn button can be definitely 
located. With a pair of scissors clip all the hair away from the 
embryo horn. Dip a finger in water, and moisten the horn, dry the 
fingers and, after wrapping all but the lower end of the stick of 
potash in paper, to prevent the fingers coming in contact with it, 
hold it as one would a pencil, and rub on the horn. All portions of 
the horn must be treated. During the process of applying the 
potash, the horn must be kept moistened, but great care should be 


| observed not to put on so much water as to cause the dissolved 


potash to run down the calf’s head, and cause unnecessary suffer- 
ing. When the horn takes on an inflamed appearance, and the skin 
that covers it has become loosened, it will be evident that it has 
received sufficient treatment. This application, or, indeed, that of 
any other fluid prepared to accomplish the same purpose, does 
cause some pain, but it does not last so long, nor is it as severe as 
in the case of the mature animal, when the saw is employed. Fig. 
3 shows the result of an application of a prepared dehorning fluid to 
one horn only, the other horn in the case of each animal being left 
to develop naturally. When chemical dehorning compounds are 
used care must be observed to keep the bottle tightly corked with a 
rubber cork, otherwise a second experiment with the same bottle, 
after it had been open for. several months, might not be very sat- 
isfactory. If caustic potash is used it will be necessary to bottle it 
up tight to prevent the moisture in the air from dissolving it. 

Next to checking horn growth on the calf, the only resource is 
the saw, and while this operation may appear as an act of cruelty, 
it is a remarkable fact that the criticism on the practice comes 
almost wholly from persons who have no practical experience in 
the management and feeding of cattle, while its exponents are the 
men who know full well that more cruelty is directly traceable to 
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the wearing of horns by cattle than can be charged against their 
owner by his act of depriving them of their useless weapons. When 
horns are to be removed by means of the saw, I prefer to wait until 
they are fully developed, for it has been my experience that ugly 
stub horns will surely be the result when half grown horns are 
sawed off. If the work be properly performed on a mature animal 
there will be very little further 
growth, the horn will soon round 
over with a hard shell, and rarely 
ever grow so long that it will not be 
covered by the hair on the head. 
Fig. 1 shows the head of a cow whose 
horns were sawed off March 16, 1888. 
This animal was one of twelve that 
were dehorned at that time. Most 
of the twelve do not show as large 
stub horns as the one whose por- 
trait is given. From the data ob- 
tained at the time the twelve cows Uf if} 

were dehorned, it was found that YY WN YY by 
there was a slight falling off in the Wg yy yh 
milk yield during the twenty-four = #f//i\7/ My) 
hours following the operation, and HH NY Wii We 
an increase in the fat. There was Ne lf yy 
also a slight increase in the temper- 
ature of each animal, denoting a 
slight degree of fever for a few days 
after the operation was performed. 
All of the animals struggled more or 
less, while the work was bcing done, 
and there can be no question but that 
it is painful, but the work can and 
should be done very quickly. In no 
case, by actual observation, did it 
‘require more than half a minute to 
remove a horn; in a few cases it only 
took five or six strokes of the saw. 
As soon as the horns were off the 
animal was released, and bran was 
immediately placed before them to 
see if they would eat. Onlyin one instance was it refused. The 
loss of blood is usually slight, but it is not uncommon for one or 
more fine streams to spurt out from the horn for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I have never yet found it necessary to put anything on 
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FIG. 4. HEAD OF VICIOUS JERSEY BULL. 
the horn to stop the flow of blood, or to assist in healing. The work 
may be safely done at any time except during the hot months, 
when the flies would be troublesome. A simple method of secur- 

















ing the animal for dehorning is illustrated in Fig. 2. The animal 
is placed in an ordinary stable stanchion, except that the precau- 
tion is taken to have it braced very securely. A pair of light double 
pulley blocks is then fastened to the ceiling a little in front and to 
one side of the animal’s head as it stands in the stanchion. A heavy 
five-ringed halter is placed on the animal’s head ; the puiley hook 
is then fastened to the halter, and the 
head drawn up as high as it can be. 
Cwing to the block being hung to 
one side of the center the animal’s 
head is turned sideways; when it is 
drawn up, this position enables the 
operator to get at the horn conve- 
niently. The horn should be sawed 
off clear down to the base so that 
there will be a rim of hair left on the 
severed horn. As soon as one horn 
is removed the assistant releases the 
rope, the pulley block is hung up on 
the other side of the animal and the 
operation repeated on the remaining 
horn. The operator should have an 
assistant whose duty is to draw the 
animal’s head up and hold it while 
the work is being done. The rope 
should not be fastened, but held in 
the hands, so that the head may be 
released the instant the horn is off. 
The operator should, when all is 
ready, work with all the vigor possi- 
ble, and not hesitate and stop because 
the animal moves about a little. A 
carpenter’s saw, such as is used for 
light finishing work, with a blade 
about eighteen inches long, I have 
found the most satisfactory for my 
own use. Itshould be very sharp and 
have but little set in the teeth. In 
Figs. 4 and 5 are shown the horned 
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FIG. 3. JERSEY COW WITH ONE HORN REMOVED BY CHEMICALS. and dehorned heads of a Jersey bull 


whose horns were sawed off in the early part of June, 1892, when 
he was about two years old. He was handled in the manner just 
described. Neither his development nor services appear to have 
been interrupted in the least by the operation. His sharp horns 
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FIG. 5. HARMLESS DEHORNED JERSEY BULL. 


had attained a length of a foot and were three inches in diameter 
at the base, and, as is usual with Jersey bulls, he was a very 
dangerous animal, but is so no longer. 
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EMPLOYING FARM WORKMEN. 
M. S. QUIMBY, ILLINOIS. 
sdldaya 

It will generally be most satisfactory if the contracts for farm 
labor are made about Januar 1st, or soon after. The laborer need 
not begin work at once, but his employer will gain if he is hired at 
this time. The best laborers are hired first. Justas the demand for 
the best pork, or beef, r fruits, always exceeds the supply, so does 
the demand for the best farm labor exceed its supply. The intelli- 
gent and careful farm hand is not compelled to seek long for 
employment. The seeking is generally-for him, and he is hired 
early. It is the poor quality of farm labor that is on the market, 
until the very beginning of t e season of active farm work. Hence 
while the man that hires his labor early in the year may choose 
what he pleases, he that delays hiring until February or March will 
likely find only the poorer laborers to choose from. Of farm labor 
as of other things, the best is really the cheapest. It is very easy 
for a careless, ignorant, lazy laborer to cause his employer a loss of 
five dollars per month, by allowing animals to be injured, or by 
failure to attend to them properly, by breaking or misusing farm 
machinery and losing farm tools, or by poor plowing, or fence 
building, or other work. The wise farmer will get the best labor, 
and to make sure of it, he will contract for it early in January. 

It would doubtless be more advantageous to many employers 


for the year, instead of for only five to eight months, beginning 
about March 15th, as is the common rule. If labor were 
engaged by the year, its stability would certainly be increased and 
it would be much easier to hold a good laborer from year to year, 
as it is evidently quite an advantage to have laborers that have 
been with an employer long enough to be familiar with his land, 
his plans, his methods, his animals, and his machines. Good laborers 
will work for reasonably low wages during the winter, rather than 
be idle; and, although the days are short, so small will be the daily 
wage that good laborers can be very profitably employed during 
the winter in improving the farm, stopping gullies, getting out 
materials for fences, and especially in anticipating a part of the 
work of the busy season, as in preparing a supply of stovewood, for 


the spring and summer, for example. If labor is to be engaged by | 


the year, January is the proper time to make the engagement. 

Providing neat houses for the occupancy of married laborers, 
rather than taking unmarried laborers into the employer's family, 
is to be commended. When the laborers are boarded by the farmer, 
it adds to the labor of his wife and daughters, when probably that 
labor would be fully hard enough without this addition. When lab- 
orers are taken into the farmer’s family, the chief charms of his 
home life are taken away. This is not of necessity condemning the 
farm laborers; this effect would ensue if any strangers, no matter 
how intelligent and refined, were taken into the family. The marri- 
age of farm laborers should be encouraged. The unmarried farm 
laborer is unfixed, unsettled, a wanderer, having little interest in 
the well-being of the community in which he may have his abode. 
Let him be married and have a family, and he has an anchor, and a 
spur to better labor and greater thrift. If he has a house and a 
garden, a pigpen and a cow lot, he feels that he has an interest in 
the farm, and he will work more steadily and thoughtfully, while 
his wife and children will often find employment in his employer’s 
house, to the profit of all concerned. And, if agreeable to the mar- 
ried laborer and his family, it is better for him to board any unmar- 
ried laborers that may be employed. If given the use of a garden 
and truck patch as extra wages, his children can be usefully 
employed, outside of school, and will make a good part of the living 
for the family. By all means let the married laborer have his cow 
and pig and garden. He will work better, can save more, and his 
children will have that useful employment that is an essential of 
the training into good men and women. 

In many contracts of hiring, the wage is specified at so much 
per month, the amount being the same for each month. This isa 
mistake, as not a few employers have found to their sorrow. When 
the laborer is hired for six months at, say, twenty dollars per month, 
beginning March 15th, he may work until June 15th, drawing 
his wages each month, and-then refuse to work longer unless 
paid harvest wages; and as the laborer that will do this has no 
property that can be reached by legal process, his employer is help- 
less. Either the farmer must let a hand go just when he is needed, 
or else pay him one half more than he should receive. The proper 
plan would be to specify fifteen dollars as the wage for each of the 
first three months, thirty dollars each for the fourth and fifth 














months, and fifteen dollars for the sixth month. If the hiring is 
for a year the wage for each month should be proportioned to the 
value of the labor customary at that time. Of course the wage per 
month will be least during the winter, and more during the sum- 
mer than during the spring and fall. 

It is both right and profitable to treat farm laborers humanely. 
It does not pay to try to overwork them. Making the hours of the 
day too long, asily defeats its purpose. The good laborer should 
be commended for his goad work. Often praise will accomplish 
more than blame, and it is easier to lead than to drive men. On 
the other hand, the employer should protect himself in the contract 
of hiring. There is little danger of that contract being too specific 
or full. It is the loose contract that leads to trouble. Staying out 
of the farmer’s house later than ten o’clock at night without per- 
mission, using obscene or profane language, abusing animals, or 
smoking about buildings or stacks, are sufficient grounds for a man’s 
discharge, and this should be stated in the contract. 





EFFECTS OF FROST ON PLANTS. 
PROF. L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
we 
The subject of the effects of frost on plants is one of consider- 
able interest. From time to time some notes have been made, and, 
as few people know the exact relations existing between the tem- 


and to their employes as well, if the contract of hiring were made | perature and frost limits of different plants the following observa- 


tions may be of interest. Three thermometers were used to record 
the temperatures; one a terrestrial radiation thermometer, six 
inches from the surface of the soil; a maximum and minimum five 
feet from the surface of the ground. The first frost to affect purs- 
lane occurred on September 16tin, and cultivated beans, cucumbers, 
squash, pumpkins, melons and tomatoes were not completely killed, 
although the leaves were blackened. Corn, growing close to the 
thermometer, showed no effects. The minimum temperature at the 


surface of the earth was 27° F. The lowest temperature five feet , 


from the ground was 31° F. Light frosts ,occurred close to the 
ground on the 26th, 28.5° F.; October 4th, 31° F.; October 5th, 
31°. No other plants were seriously affected until October 8th and 
9th, when corn, common beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkin, black wax bean, melons, four o’clock, purslane, twitch 
grass and unicorn plant were completely killed. The lower leaves 
of castor-oil bean and cotton were also frosted. The thermometer, 
five feet from the surface of the ground, on those days registered as 


| follows: Minimum, October 4th, 35° F.; 5th, 34° F.; 8th, 30° F.; 


9th, 25° F. Castor-oil bean and cotton were not destroyed until the 
thermometer up in the air registered as low as 18°-21° F. On Octo- 
ber 25th and 26th the radiation thermometer registered 13° F. This 
killed Drummond’s phlox and poppy, and seriously affected garden 
sage, and sweet and red clover. The perennial grasses, like tim- 
othy, blue grass, Bromus inermis, and quack grass, were not 
affected, while most of the annual grasses were affected early. Oats 
were not injured, but furnished good fall pasture. 





STORING SWEET POTATOES. 
R. K. GEORGE, NEW JERSEY. 
~<__ 

In common with many farmers who save their own seed 
sweet potatoes, I have had more or less trouble in carrying the tubers 
through the winter in good condition. All of the usual methods 
have been employed with varying success. The tubers havg been 
wrapped in tissue paper, and stored in dark closets opening out of 
warm rooms; yet many rotted, or started so much that they would 
have been useless for bedding. I have laid them in rows about a 
chimney which was in daily use during the cold weather, and often 
have lost half of them. A plan of handling and a place of storage, 
used last winter, gave me great satisfaction. The potatoes intended 
for wintering were selected for their good form and soundness, not 
one which had the slightest bruise being retained: They were laid 
as carefully as possible in baskets, from which they were taken one 
by one, and laid carefully away in a closet under a stairway, within 
three feet of the kitchen range. Having had more than were needed 
for seed in the spring, we used what we wanted for the table up to 
April, and the. last ones were as good and well-flavored as they were 
in October. All were as plump as when put away, and not a single 
tuber went to waste. The closet was dark and the temperature 
was quite uniform at about sixty-five degrees. I ascribe my suc- 
cess in this instance, first, to the careful selection of sound speci- 
mens; second, to the care used in handling them, and, third, to the 
uniform temperature and dryness of the dark place of storage, 
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A BRONCHO BAZAAR. 


L. F. CAGWIN. 

The great horse ranches of the Rocky Mountain States ship 
hundreds of pony horses to corrals in the upper part of New 
York City, to be sold at auction, each to the highest bidder. Near 
the center of the inclosure is the auctioneer’s stand. Stretched 
across the inclosure, before this stand, is a guard to keep the 
crowd back from the run, which is fenced on one side, and on 
the other bounded by a series of paddocks, each with a gate which 


“block for sale. 





this purpose. In case he should conclude not to take the animal, 
his deposit is forfeited, and the horse is again at the auctioneer’s 
After the horse has passed the outer gate of the cor- 
rals, he becomes the property of the purchaser, and all responsi- 
bility ceases with the sellers. The new owner, in proud possession of 
his prize, then proceeds to lead him away. This is not such an easy 
matter as it seemed when the cow boy was at-the long rope which 
led the captive to the outer gates. During the short time in which 
this was accomplished the experienced man of the lariat contrived 
to inculcate into the mind of the unbroken creature a few stern 
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AUCTION SALE OF RANCH HORSES—A BRONCHO BAZAAR. 


opens to the run. One horse at a time is turned into the run, 
exposed to the scrutiny of the crowd, and sold to the highest 
bidder. After being sold, he is cornered at one end of the run by 
a long gate, which swings back to close him in a triangular space. 
At this juncture a cow boy slips a halter on the wild.horse. 

If the purchaser pays for the pony, the halter strap is placed in 
the buyer’s hand and, bya skillful maneuver on the part of attend- 
ants, the animal is quickly removed from the premises. If the 


purchaser prefers, he deposits ten, dollars, to have the horse held 
until the next day, and turned into a paddock especially used for 








lessons, which would not only go a long way toward his future sub- 
jection, but which also make the journey between his present and 
his future abode an easier one for his new master. Yet there is 
much to be learned in both these particulars, as the latter gentleman 
soon becomes aware. 

After being removed from the chute, where the horse was hal- 
tered by the strong hand of the cow boy, the buyer lets the animal 
bound away to the fullest extent of the rope, and then there is a 
sudden halt on the part of the horse, and a firm and quick move- 
ment on the part of the man. The result of a few of these experi- 
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ences is sufficient to indicate to the animal’s comprehension the 
folly of continuing that course of action. Then a fit of stubbornnesss 
follows as a counter movement. It looks very easy, and though the 
new owner lacks skill, he consoles himself with the assurance of the 
cow boy, as he passes him the rope, that the colt was already half 
broken. “He'll be kind as a kitten in a few days, boss.” 

In order to facilitate progression, several friends of the pur- 
chaser assist at the end of the rope, or two ropes are used, and the 
parties seek to drive the wayward equine in the ordinary manner. 
All progresses nicely along the avenue until the passing of an 
elevated train, when the clangor overhead frightens his horseship. 
The result of this is a reverse movement, a retreat, the unexpected- 
ness of which upsets the calculations of the amateur reinsman. It 
also upsets him bodily, and the chances are that the horse finds 
hinself once more at liberty, the advantages of which he is not slow 
to use. He gallops, and neighs his delight, and loudly invites his 
friends to join him and return to the Rocky Mountains. He is cap- 
tured and placed in the hands of his purchaser and his friends, who 
have dusted their clothes and smoothed their ruffled spirits. They 
gradually disappear from view, and make way for similar scenes. 

On the way to his new home, the half-tamed horse gives many 
exhibitions which, very likely, try the pessimistic views which his 
owner has allowed himself to believe regarding horseflesh generally. 
He bounds into the air, rears, and falls backward, at an inexperi- 
enced jerk of the long rope. He may indulge in a kicking exercise 
and scatter his drivers to the furthest extremity of the ropes, or he 
may lie down, and stolidly refuse to budge for an hour, wearing out 
the patience of all the parties engaged, and no amount of beating 
will cause him to rise. He has probably taught his owner more 
about the meanness of which the horse is capable than he ever 
knew before. If, however, he is not discouraged, and has paid a good 
price for a sufficiently valuable animal, he may find, in due time, 
that he has really drawn a prize. He will then laugh at his experi- 
ence at the corral. Indeed, it is a grave question whether, if the 
same time, trouble, and expense were devoted to the care and train- 
ing of many of these denizens of the Great Plains that is bestowed 
on valuable and highly-bred horses, the result would not be as good. 

When it is remembered that these horses owe their origin to the 
fine Spanish breeds, maintained at a time when Spain was the horse 
breeding center of the world, it is seen that the proud blood of the 
Arab flows in their veins as well as in that of the English thorough- 
bred. For the Spanish horses, in all their varieties, were founded 
on the blood of the Barbs and Arabs of the Moors. The character- 
istics of the Spanish horses show, to this day, in the color and char- 
acteristics of the wild American descendants. All classes and 
colors are found at the corrals, from the piebald pony to the roan 
cob and larger harness horses. Many of them are very beautiful. 
[Our engraving on the preceding page presents views of the scenes 
described above. On the right above, the ponies stand in the cor- 
ralls agvaiting purchasers. On the left the auctioneer’s stand is seen 
in the middle sketch. To the right below a pony is cornered in the 
chute and being haltered. Just above he is being transferred to the 
purchaser, and on the left above he is frightened by an elevated 
railroad train, and balks, but on the left below, he is moving slowly 
toward the purchaser’s home. } 





IMPROVED METHOD OF SLAUGHTERING HOGS. 
HENRY STEWART. 
nti 

There is no necessity to have a crowd of men about, to kill and 
dress a few hogs. There is no reason why a farmer with his dozen 
pigs may not make use of some of the simple mechanical appliances 
that are used by the great slaughterers. Of course it is not sug- 
gested that he should have any costly apparatus, but there are some 
readily-made devices by which one man may do as muchas three or 
four, and, with one helper, the dozen pigs may be made into finished 
pork between breakfast and dinner, and without any excitement or 
worry or hard work. 

It is supposed that the pigs are in a pen or pens, where they 
may be easily roped by a noose around one hind leg. This being 
done the animal is led to the door and guided into a box, having a 
slide door to shut it in. The bottom of the box is a hinged lid. As 
soon as the pig is safely in the box and shut in by sliding down the 
back door, and fastening it by a hook, the box is turned over, bring- 
ing the pig on his back. The bottom of the box is opened imme- 
diately, and one seizes a hind foot, to hold theanimal, while the other 
sticks the pig in the usual manner. The box is turned and lifted 
off from the pig, which, still held by the rope, is guided to the 
dressing bench. All this is done while the previous pig is being 


i" 


| serves to hang all the pigs on the bar until they are cooled. 


| any length of time in such an atmosphere. 





scalded and dressed, or at such a part of the work that as soon as 
one pig is hung and cleaned, the next one is ready for the scalding. 

The scalding vat is a wooden box with a sheet iron bottom, so 
that a small fire may be kept under it to maintain the proper heat: 
of. the water. This is 180 degrees Fahr. or 82°C. Or the vat may 
be replenished with hot water from an adjacent boiler. This vat is. 
placed close against the dressing table, so that the carcass may be 
rolled on to a barred table that is immersed in the hot water the- 
full depth. This barred table may be made in various ways. It 
may consist of slats, fastened at each end, and the middle to chains, 
by strong staples, so that it is pliable, and the hog may be embraced 
by it and easily turned out of the water by two short rope handles,. 
or one attached to a pulley block on a bar over it. 

As the carcass is dressed it is lifted by a hook at the end of a. 
swivel lever mounted on a post and swung around to the hanging 
bar, placed conveniently. This bar has sliding hooks, made to 
receive the gambrel sticks which have a hook permanently attached 
to each so that the carcass is quickly removed from the swivel lever 
to the slide hook on the bar. The upper edge of the bar is rounded 
and smoothed and greased to help the hooks to slide on it. This 
If four 
persons are employed, this work may go on very quickly, as they 
may divide the work between them, and one pig be scalding and 
cleaning while another is being dressed. The entrails should be 
dropped into a wheelbarrow, as they are taken from the animal. 

Where ten or twelve pigs are dressed every year it will pay to 
have a suitable building arranged for it. An excellent place may 
be made in the driveway between a double corn crib, or in a wagon 
shed or an annex to the barn where the feeding pen is-placed. The 
building should have a stationary boiler in it, and such apparatus 
as has been suggested, and a windlass used to do the lifting. 





UNNECESSARY VENTILATION. 


L. 8S. HARDIN. 


— 

So far as the dairy house is concerned, ventilation depends 
somewhat upon the method followed in setting the milk. If deep 
cans are used, and the room is kept clean, there can be little, if any, 
need of ventilation in hot weather. The air of the room should not 
be allowed to get at the milk, and surely the dairy room ought to 
be cooler than the outside atmosphere while the sun shines. There 
can be no need of ventilators that stand open all the time, as if the 
milk was set out in the open air. If ventilators are insisted upon, 
then they should be shut in the day time, and left open only at night.. 

In the cow stable over-ventilation does still more harm. Our 
forefathers, in the dairy, were thoroughbred ventilators. They 
thought that nature took charge of warming the cow by giving her 
an extra thickness of hair in cold weather, while it was their duty 
to see that she utilized that hair to its full capacity. To accomplish 
this they kept her out of doors all winter long, even if her hoofs. 
froze off. By degrees, we are getting over that notion, and have. 
learned that if the cows are kept warm, they will give milk 
all winter, and, what is more, we are finding out that more heat 
makes more milk. Just where to stop the heat without curtailing 
the supply of milk may easily be ascertained. 

There is nothing that frightens the average person so much as. 
a bad smell. He scents danger in the air immediately, although 
the bacteria which liberate odors are not those which cause disease. 
After all, bad smells are only relative. The man who works in a 
bone factory, or shovels manure all day is not sensitive to the odors, 
and is generally a model of health. It is probably safe to say that 
the cows do not mind. If the stables are cleaned twice a day, and 
the wide doors opened in the warm part of the day, even though. 
there be no bedding and no ventilators used, no harm will come 
to the cows, though it certainly would not do to let the milk stand 
I have seen a hundred 
cows kept all winter in one room with ceiling seven feet high, and 
not only no ventilators, but every crack stopped with rags. This 
was a city dairy, and the cows came out healthy in the spring. It is 
not necessary to take such radical views, as both profit and human- 
ity suggests the liberal use of bedding for the cows. But it is gross. 
foolishness to ventilate all the odor out of a cow stable at the 
expense of the comfort of the cows and at the certain loss of milk. 
The probabilities now all point to a winter cow stable being made: 
not over seven feet high from floor to ceiling, and so nearly air-- 
tight that the heat of the cows’ bodies will, in zero weather, keep: 
the temperature in the stable above sixty degrees, so that the hair- 
will not grow longer on the cow’s body than it is in summer. Of° 
course the water they drink should be warmed preportionately. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD ICE HARVEST. 
THERON L. HILES. 
lla 
A little organized co-operation in any farming community where 
ice-cutting privileges exist, will secure an abundant supply of ice 
for all purposes for the entire section or neighborhood. It is cus- 
tomary to do the threshing in turn, and all participate in the use of 
the threshing machine and power, where only very extensive 
farmers find it profitable to have an outfit for their own exclusive 
use. In a similar manner the benefits of cold storage can be 
obtained. The houses can be owned by individuals, or by a few 
families who may be living near enough together to conveniently use 


ce 


FIG. 1. A CHEAPLY-MADE ICE SCRAPER. 

one house in common. The tools and outfit for cutting and handling 
the ice may be owned by a few enterprising young men, who may fill 
a large number of houses yearly by contract; or the appliances may 
be the joint property of all those having cold storage houses, who 
may combine to secure them, and also combine their labor in secur- 
ing the ice crop. This work is done when the ordinary duties of 
the farm are light, and other interests would not be interfered with. 

The practical advantages of this plan will readily present them- 
selves to observing minds. An outfit of tools necessary to harvest, 
in good shape, one hundred tons of ice, will just as well harvest ten 
or fifteen times this quantity, and would really secure the larger 
quantity to better advantage than the smaller one. But, granting 
that the labor in getting out one hundred tons of ice is the same per 
ton that it is for one thousand tons, the cost of the tools per ton of 
ice harvested is only one-tenth as much in the latter case. The 
tools are durable, and will last many years. Ice plows which have 
been in use for fifteen or twenty years ave still doing good service. 
For this plan the tools required on the ice field comprise: One ice 
plow with guide, one ice saw, one ice chisel, one ice floating hook, 
twelve to twenty feet long, three short ice hooks, a jack grapple, 
and two pairs of loading tongs. At the ice house are required, one 
pair of hoisting tongs, a pair of drag tongs, and one pair of edging 
tongs. At this time the cash value of these tools is about sixty-five 
dollars for first-class goods, which are always the cheapest. 

The ice field should be kept free from snow by scraping from 
time to time. For clearing the small surface from which a harvest 
of forty tons can be secured, a simple scraper, cheaper than those 
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FIG. 2, PLATFORM FOR LOADING ICE. 
used on large fields, will answer the purpose. An oak plank one 
and one-half inches thick, ten inches wide and six feet long, with 
two holes four inches from the bottom edge, and four feet apart, 
and a foot board mortised through the center, will do tolerable 
work. An iron shoe on the lower edge adds materially to its 
efficiency. Fig. 1 illustrates a scraper of this pattern. 

Thirty-six cubic feet of ice weigh a ton. Hence, a surface six 
feet square on an ice field, where the ice is a foot thick, represents 
a ton of ice. At this rate a surface thirty-eight feet square would 
represent forty tons of ice. Owing to loss by breakage, and irreg- 





ular cutting, it is usual to allow a considerable margin, greater in 
small than in large quantities, and a surface fifty feet square 





would readily harvest forty tons of twelve-inch ice. Where the 
ice is thinner a correspondingly larger surface is required to secure 
the same weight of ice. 

The surface being cleared of snow, the ice plow is set upon the 
ice alongside a line drawn taut in the direction in which the plow- 
ing is to be done. The ice plow, drawn by hand and guided to run 
parallel with the line, gives , 
the base groove. The blade 
of the guide is placed in this 
groove, and the field is now 
grooved in uniform spaces in 
one direction. The plow 
makes only one cut in each 
groove, while the guide is 
attached to it. By repeating 
this method grooves are made 
crossing those first made at 
right angles. The guide is 
now removed from the plow, LOADING DIRECTLY INTO 
and, by plowing back and SLEDS. 
forth, the ice is grooved to the depth desired, about seven or 
eight inches for twelve-inch ice and two inches for six-inch ice. A 
channel is now opened at the foot of the incline, and a few hours 
work for four men, and a boy driving the horse to run the grapple, 
will land the ice cakes on the loading platform. 

This loading platform is built near the edge of the water, in an 
easily accessible place, of a height a little above the bed of wagon 
boxes when they are backed up to the platform. The end of this 
platform is toward the water, and the teams are backed in on 
both sides. From the water end an inclined way or run is built 
down into the water, as illustrated at Fig. 2. The size of the plat- 
form is determined by the quantity of ice to be handled over it. 
One horse and grapple will readily serve several teams if a supply 
of ice cakes is maintained at the foot of the incline. Where many 
teams are to be served, and the ice must be handied rapidly, two 
grapplers, one right and one left hand, can be used on the incline. 
By having the rope continuous and a 
pulling post at each end of the horse 
walk, the horse will pull a load each 
way, and several hundred tons of ice 
can be landed upon the platform in a 
day’s run. Where the incline is long a 
team can be used to advantage on the 
FIG. 4, ANOTHER LOADING grapple rope. A sweep such as shown 

SWEEP. in Fig, 3 is a convenience in handling 
ice cakes directly from the water to sleds or wagons, where only a 
small quantity is wantea, and where the ice platform is not required. 
A similar device, which has the advantage of being more readily 
moved, is shown at Fig. 4. Where an artificial pond is made with 
an embankment, a loading platform may be constructed as shown 
in Fig. 5. All costly lifting of the ice should be avoided. 

The ice cakes are rapidly run up on the platform, quickly Ilcaded 
on the wagons, and started on their way to the storage houses. 
Arriving at its destination, the load of ice may be deposited on the 
stand at the entrance of the house, and the team returned for 
another load. Meanwhile two men, with the assistance of a horse, 
can stow the first load in place in the ice chamber. In this work 
attention is required to prevent any dirt from adhering to the ice 
and being packed into the ice chamber, where it will accumulate 
in the drains and on the floors 
as the ice melts. Time, labor and 
convenience are all conserved 
by the use of the necessary 
tools. Regarding the cost of ice 
when stowed in place in the ice 
chamber, it would be difficult to quote an amount which would 
cover all cases, Locality and skill have much to do with deter- 
mining this cost. Ice, twelve to sixteen ifches thick, cut in small 
quantities and placed in the ice chamber, would cost, on an aver- 
age, for labor, about fifty cents per ton. Where cut on a large 
scale the cost for labor in cutting and stowing is less than haif 
of this amount. Well-managed co-operation saves expense. 





FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 5. EMBANKMENT PLATFORM. 





Extortionate Taxes.—We complain about extortionate railway 
charges. They are not half as burdensome as the constant tax that 
we impose upon ourselves by hauling products over poor roads. 
Good roads lessen expenses and increase the value of property. It 
is a good rule that works both ways. Land near the market, or 
railway, is worth much the most. Good roads shorten distances. 
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FARMERS’ GARDENS. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
se 
There is no better time for the ‘urmer to lay out his work for 
the coming season than the beginning of the year. The first and 
most important part of his work, should be to plan a garden, on a 
scale commensurate with its importance. As a rule, farmers do 
not have gardens, worthy the name, strange as it may seem. The 
excuse for such neglect is, that a garden interferes with the farm- 
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for use. These should be sown weekly, for a succession. Before 
we tire of these, the strawberry season commences, in the height 
of which, the acre commences its active work. Peas, beets, onions 
and early cabbage are in rich profusion, more than sufficient for 
the needs of the family. The strawberry season is no sooner over 
than the raspberries and blackberries add their portion to the garden 
products, and gratify our appetites for at least three weeks longer. 
In the meantime string beans, early potatoes, summer squashes, 
cucumbers and early cauliflower, invite our attention. Soon after 

there will be a bountiful supply of green 











FIG. 1, A FIVE-YEARS-OLD PLANTATION OF NORWAY SPRUCE AND SWISS PINE. 


ing operations which are supposed to be of far greater importance, 
whea as a matter of fact, it should be the most important part of the 
farm, because it is not only essential to the happiness of the family, 
but because it pays the best dividends on the capital invested. A 
farm garaea should occupy about one acre of ground, and this 
should be the best acre on the farm, and be conveniently located. 
Such an acre adjoins the writer’s house. The plat is oblong, 
three times as long as it is wide, and 





corn and tomatoes, and in rapid succession 
melons in variety, egg-plant, in fact, al] 
other vegetables that will relieve the monot- 
ony of the too common dish of the farmer, 
pork and potatoes. All these luxuries and 
blessings, will be rapidly followed by deli- 
cious grapes, and upon the approach of frost 
the most delicate of garden vegetables, the 
celery, will be ready for use. The tomato 
vines which have kept us supplied with 
their choice fruits, gave us, also, sufficient 
for canning for winter use. Nor is this all, 
there are dried and canned fruits in abund- 
ance for winter, a keg of cucumbers for 
pickles, and, when winter sets in, the cool 
cellar is stored with cabbage, parsnips, beets 
and carrots, and a dry, warm room is filled 
with Marrow and Hubbard squash, so that 
fresh vegetables are on hand until another 
year. The cost of working this acre is no 
more than that of working an acre of corn, 
as all seeds are sown in rows so that a horse 
can do most of the hard work. If the cul- 
tivator is used intelligently, one half a day's 
work in a week, after the ‘first planting is 
done, is sufficient to keep the garden in order. There is an additional 
profit to be derived from the garden that cannot be computed in dol- 
lars and cents. Itis the moral and intellectual influence it exerts that 
makes it truly valuable. The kind of.boys it trains believe 
and feel that there is something else on the farm than hard 
work, pork, potatoes and cabbage. The home comforts which 
they enjoy convince them of the fact that labor, rightfully 








is devoted to garden and nothing else 
year after year. At one end there are 
small fruits, commencing with grapes, 
for which there is a trellis at the north 
end. -This answers the purpose of a 
fence, and consists simply of locust posts 
eight feet high, with number six gal- 
vanized wires a foot apart, drawn tightly, 
and fastened by staples. This occupies 
six feet in width of the plat. Following, 
in order, is a row each of blackberries, 
raspberries, currants and one row 
divided between gooseberries and rhu- 
barb. Then follow four rows of aspar- 
agus, quite sufficient for a family of 
eight persons; after that come vegeta- 
bles in order, corn, of which I make 
at least four plantings, occasionally six, 
at intervals of a week, the same of peas, 
beans, in short a full line of vegetables. 
From this acre the family have a con- 
stant supply of vegetables and small 
fruits, not only for the summer, but for 
the whole year. Where the peas and 
early potatoes were grown, turnip seed 
is sown, and beets for late use and for 
putting away for winter; there is also 
sufficient room here for the season’s sup- FIG. 2 
ply of celery. I should not forget to 

mention the strawberry bed, the early and late varieties of which 
supply the table, for nearly a month, besides furnishing sufficient 
for preserves and canning, for the rest of the year. 

A review of the acre for the year will show, as soon as the 
small fruits come into bearing, first, an abundance of rhubarb: 
then comes asparagus, Which is not only a delicious, but a health- 
giving vegetable. Soon thereafter radishes and lettuce are ready 














«. A TWELVE-YEARS-OLD PLANTATION OF NORWAY SPRUCE AND SWISS PINE. 


employed on the farm, will furnish as many, or more, luxuries than 
can be obtained in other pursuits. A good garden is an excellent 
teacher, and a profitable school. It contains many object lessons 
which tend not only to build up character, but to increase a love 
for the farm and for the home, and for useful labor. Fresh vegeta- 
bles are necessary to the best health. The extra quality of home 
grown delicacies alone repays the care the gardens need. 
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FOREST PLANTING ON THE SANDS OF DENMARK. 
J. PEDERSEN-BJERGAARD, COPENHAGEN. 
_—s 
The peninsula of Jutland constitutes in area about two-thirds of 
the present kingdom of Denmark. While the eastern part of the 
province has a very good agricultural soil, is fairly well wooded, 


at the disposal of the Department of the Interior. It is a measure 
of the greatest importance that most of the 700 plantations above 
referred to have been made subject to the forest-preservation regu- 
lations, by which means the plantations are secured against possi- 
ble destruction by coming generations. To plantations thus sub- 
ject to the preservation act the State refunds one-fourth of the cost 


well peopled and excellently farmed, the vast areas of the most | of the plantation. The society is intimately connected with thirty- 


northern, the central and the western part were, until lately, an 


eight gardening and tree-planting societies in the central and west- 
ern part of Jutland, the arca of which 
societies cover about 6,570 square miles of 











FIG. 38. AN 


almost unbroken desert, covered with heather or bare sandy downs 
and quaggy bogs. There are proofs that this vast moor was once 
covered with fertile farms and forests, which disappeared during 
the twelfth century. The unprotected soil soon became an unin- 
habitable barren, the drifting sands being unchecked by forests. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, attempts were 
made at planting trees on the heath, which proved total failures, 
Only at a very few points with more 





EIGHTEEN-YEARS-OLD WINDBREAK. 


1 


the previously treelessregions. The nation 
contributes annually to the society $16,350. 
More than $2,000,000 are believed to have 
been spent, in the last twenty-five years, 
for the redemption of the heath, by all the 
contributing factors. The main difficul- 
ties with which the planters on the heath 
and moors of Jutland have to battle, are: 
The arid, sour, heathery soil; the subsoil 
of hard-pan or conglomerates of red sand 
impregnated with iron; the strong, cold 
west wind from the North Sea; and the 
drifting quicksands. The heather-brush 
and afterwards the dry furrows of the 
plowed fibrous turf are burned, and the 
soil left for two years to disintegrate. The 
land is then subsoiled and cultivated for 
two or three years, applying a heavy coat- 
ing of mar] or lime, if accessible at a mod- 
erate expense. Next a crop or two of rye 
is taken off, and the land laid out for sev- 
eral years with a suitable mixture of 
grasses. After the forest plantation is 
started it may be necessary in the course 
of a few years torun a plow, or a harrow, 
constructed for the purpose, between the rows of the plants whenever 
the heather reappears, as it generally will in the course of five to 
seven years. Ordinary cultivators fail to do this work satisfacto- 
rily, while a harrow, two feet wide, devised for the purpose, does 
excellent work. About one-fifth of the area is left in unplowed 
strips, from which turf is taken and piled at that side of the trees 
which is the most exposed to the blighting, wind-drifted quicksand. 








favorable conditions than usual was it 
possible to keep trees alive. Modes of 
cultivation and species of trees which 
had proved successful in Germany, Nor- 
way and Sweden, under apparently 
similar conditions, utterly failed. In 
1866, the Royal Danish Heath Society 
was organized to systematically promote 
the reclamation. Under the leadership 
of E. Dalgas, the society has already 
secured results which are really won- 
derful and full of promise for the future. 
Of 3,500 square miles of heath and sand- 
dunes barren in 1850, there have already 
been reclaimed for agriculture and forest 
plantations about 1,750 square miles. The 
‘previously bare sand hills are now dot- 
ted with many hundreds of tree-planta- 
tions, some of which are thriving forests. 
The leading objects of the society are: 
1. To furnish free instruction in the 
laying out of plantations, of which there 
are now about 700 of considerable extent, 
beside the numerous small plantings 
around the farms and smaller dwellings. 
2. To plant shelters and windbreaks. 
8. To construct irrigation canals, of - 
which at present 102 have been com- 
pleted, having a total length of 225 miles. 
4. To prospect for marl to fertilize the heath. 5. To construct 
tramways for the transportation of the marl. The cultivation and 
planting of the heath are further encouraged and promoted by 
means of lectures and meetings. 

The society owns fourteen large plantations, an irrigation-farm 
and an experiment bog-property, covering altogether upwards of 
9,600 acres. In case of dissolution of the society its property is 
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FIG. 4. A NORWAY SPRUCE FOREST THIRTY YEARS OLD. 


In winter the soil is very moist, but in June, July and August, the 
moisture has sunk deep into the porous subsoil, and no rain falls for 
long periods. The surface between the trees is kept cleared of 
grass and weeds. Swiss pine (Pinus Cembra) is planted thickly to 
shade the ground. When practicable the trees are planted in rows 
running east and west to prevent the sun’s rays from drying out the 
soil, and the planting is performed early in the spring in unturned 
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soil that has been well prepared the previous fall, and is well settled. 
The one tree which is the great pioneer and protector of the Nor- 
way spruce (Picea excelsa), and other trees against the encroach- 
ments of the heather is the Swiss pine, which prepares the way 
for civilization and prosperity in the former wilderness. [The 
accompanying engravings, which represent plantations of different 
ages, will give some idea of the great transformation going on in 
this formerly barren desert of sand dunes. Fig. 1 presents a five- 
years-old plantation of Norway spruce and Swiss pine, on very poor 
heath land, the heather between the rows having been cleared out 
recently. In Fig. 2 is seen a twelve-years-old plantation of Norway 
spruce on poor arable land, intermixed with Swiss pine about to 
cover the ground. In. Fig.3 is shown a windbreak of white spruce 
and Swiss pine, planted eighteen years ago in deeply dug arable soil. 
Fig. 4. presents a forest of Norway spruce, twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, which‘was planted thirty years ago, on very good heath 
Jand, in a sheltered valley. ] 


NEWER VEGETABLES OF PROMISE. 


W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





liege 

The white potato onion has the same character of growth as the 
old brown skinned potato onion, and has the advantage of being 
white skinned, and a much better keeper. It will doubtless super- 
sede the old sort wherever potato onions are grown. 

The Freeman potato promises to take the lead of early potatoes. 
Its remarkably smooth and handsome appearance is in its favor as 
a market potato, and it is productive, early and of good quality. 

The Chelsea pea we have grown two seasons, and hereafter 
will grow it in place of Premium Gem, which has heretofore been 
a favorite with us. The Chelsea is the most productive dwarf pea 
of an early season that we have ever grown. 

Of the Dwarf Lima beans, Henderson’s is still the best in this 
latitude. Its persistent bearing is wonderful. 
ber 6th), with frost imminent daily, my Bush Limas are still loaded 
with young pods and white with bloom, and, but for the intense 
drouth would have matured many more than they have. Dreer’s 
Bush Lima we have strong hopes of, but owing to the weather it 
has not had a fair chance with us yet. 

Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bush Bean is a first class wax bean, 
but the pods this year with us were not at all remarkable for size. 
In fact they were not as large as Golden Wax. Perhaps the season 
may have had something to do with this. 

We had a promising lot of celery plants of all the newer sorts, 
but alas! they are no more. There will be no celery in Raleigh 
this winter. unless brought from the North. The great heat and 
drouth swept the whole crop off even on irrigated land. 

Ponderosa tomato, while very far from being a perfect fruit, has 
done better than most sorts here this season. It is a good sort for 
amateur use and for experiments towards improving it, but its 
great size and ungainly appearance shut it out from the market- 
gardener’s consideration. All of it that ripens is of fine quality, 
but when the big green end, and the big white core, are rejected 
the monster is not so very large after all. But it is so fine flavored 
we must grow it and try to make it more sightly. 

Of new early beets there is no end, and very little difference 
between them. Years ago, when the Egyptian came, its little top 
and compact shape made it a very valuable sort for market gar- 
deners. Amateurs followed their example, and grew the Egyptian 
in place of the old Bassano, which was an infinitely better beet for 
table use. It took them a long time to find out how worthless for 
eating purposes the Egyptian is. So intent were all upon a dark red 
beet that they dropped the sweet, light-colored Bassano for the hard 
and tasteless Egyptian, simply ‘because it was dark red. More 
recently the Eclipse has come in and now almost replaces the 
Egyptian. It is better than the Egyptian, but I still confess toa 
fondness for the old Bassano for the earliest beet, for the family 
garden, notwithstanding is big top, and light color. 

There is little very new in cabbages. Wakefield is still earliest 
with —in the South — Winnigstadt but little behind and much 
larger. For a summer succession we still prefer Fottler’s Bruns- 
wick. We grew it here to twenty pounds weight the past summer, 
which is a very heavy cabbage for this climate. 

White Velvet okra, which has been grown here for many years, 
is still a new sort to most gardens. It ought to entirely supersede 


the old forms of okra, because of its great productiveness, good 
quality, and also because one’s hands are not irritated in gathering it. 
In musk melons the Emerald Gem and Delmonico lead in quality. 





Early Hackensack is good and productive, and is probably best for- 
market growers. Banquet disappointed me. It was not only very 
small, but of very inferior flavor. Perhaps it may do better in a 
different season. 

In watermelons the needs of Southern shippers have led to the 
growing of sorts of poor quality, simply because they will bear 
handling. Kolb’s Gem which is now grown in immense quantities 
in the South, for the Northern market, is really a melon of very poor: 
quality, but its shape and tough skin make it the market melon. 
If quality for home use is what is wanted, let Kolb’s Gem alone, . 
and grow either Georgia Rattlesnake or Florida Favorite. 





HOW TO SUCCEED WITH TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
F. PARK. 
— 

The tuberous begonia is not only one of the most valuable plants. 
for garden decoration, but it is hardly less valuable as a house plant. 
Nevertheless it has the past year been disappointing in many gar- 
dens, not through any weakness of the plant, but because its habits 
were not thoroughly understood, and its requirements complied 
with. Yet others were as greatly pleased with its good behavior 
during the severe ordeal through which it has passed. 

In the nursery row—the proper place to judge of a plant’s use- 
fulness—it appeared the past year to the best possible advantage. 
It showed. also, just what must be done to insure success, and that 
it can withstand extreme heat and excessive drouth as well as 
almost any other bedding plant. The principal point learned in 
regard to its culture is, that it must be treated as a plant and not 
asa bulb. The enthusiastic florist, seeing the many good qualities 
of the plant, has led amateurs to believe it could be treated as 


| a bulb, and planted out in the same manner as a gladiolus or 


As I write (Novem- | 


tigridia, and kept dormant during the winter in the same manner. 
This is a great mistake, as the tubers will not endure as long a 
period of rest, and cannot be exposed to the air in the same manner 
without seriously injuring their vitality. The tubers must be kept 


_ in dry earth or sand, until they show signs of growth, which will be 


not later than the first of March, then they may be started into 
rapid growth. After the eyes are fully developed the tubers may 
be divided; each eye will make a plant. Then they are to be 
treated in all respects like greenhouse plants, and grown on until 
the proper season for their planting out. This is not before the first 
of June, as begonias are quite sensitive to cold nights, but not at all 
to heat. At that time the plants should be fully six inches in height, 
and proportionately strong. Such plants will make a grand display 
the entire season, rather delighting in great heat. This was plainly 
shown the past season on Mr. Griffin’s grounds on Long Island, 
where the strong plants, which were first set, grew vigorously, while 
the younger stock from seed sown too late, failed to grow in a satis- 
factory manner. Those intending to grow tuberous begonias from 
seed, should sow it early in January. The amateur can start the 
tubers in the ordinary window, and grow them on until time to 
plant out, but to grow from seed will require the use of a greenhouse. 


—_——s— 


REMEDY FOR PLANT LICE. 


A. CHARLES. 


—~—s 


The old method of fumigation with tobacco, so long considered’ 


| the most efficient method of destroying plant lice or Aphis is almost, 


if not altogether, abandoned by professional florists. To accomplish 
the desired results tobacco dust was also used. This, when dusted 

over the foliage of the young plants, by means of a bellows, destroyed 

the lice quite effectively, and with much less trouble. But its use 

gave the plants an untidy appearance, so that better methods were 

sought. and soon found. Now, the favored remedy is to scatter 

tobacco stems among the plants. If bedded out, the surface between 

the plants is entirely covered with stems. Tobacco stems are also 

placed on the water or steam pipes. For house plants, the stems 

should be cut short and scattered over the soil in the pots, which, . 
not only kills the lice that infest the tops, but the root aphis as well. 

These underground enemies, are more injurious than those pre- 

sented to view, and often kill the plant without our knowing the 

real cause of its death. The water applied will carry sufficient 

strength of the tobacco to the roots to free them from insect enemies. 

At the same time tobacco stems are one of the best fertilizers that: 
can be used. They contain more plant food than can be found in 

the same given amount of any other vegetable substance, and no- 
danger can arise from a too liberal use of them. 
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CELERY, CAULIFLOWER AND EGG PLANTS. 
A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
actin. 

I have had more trouble and vexation in storing celery, with- 
out too much labor and expense, than in any other crop I grow in 
the family garden. I have, I believe, tried every plan I ever heard 
of, and the result has been practically the same, by Christmas the 
oelery was all rotted, or shrivelled up. This year I have boarded 
up the sides with three six-inch boards, and filled in earth for 
blanching. I grew it this year, three rows together, fifteen inches 
apart, and the siding is six or eight inches from the celery. This 
earth, of course, was filled in gradually. About the 20th of October 
I drove small forked stakes along the center row. On these I laid 
ridge poles ; and on either side, 





pieces of fencing, etc, etc., for a bottom and side pieces, fill in with 
light rich soil to the depth of six or eight inches. In this way I 
have raised fine strong plants unmolested, when every cabbage, 
cauliflower and egg plant on the surface would be destroyed by 
this little rascal. Another advantage of this kind of bed, is that 
it is easily protected from late frosts, and from chickens. 





THE BRILLIANT GRAPE. 


E. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 

Ss 
Some six years ago Mr. T. V. Munson, of Texas, sent me a num- 
ber of his cross-bred seedling grapes, for trial. Among them was 
the Pril ‘ant which has since been offered the public. It is a cross 
between Lindley (Rogers No. 





rafters; making a conical, or 
inverted V, shaped roof. 
Across the rafters, which rest 
‘on the top board, I put small 
poles and covered with hay, 
enough to shut out the light. 
Over the.center row, the roof 
is only six or eight inches 
above the top of the celery ; 
under the hay there is a thin 
layer of cornstalks, perhaps 
two deep, kutt end up, and on 
these the hay rests. My idea 
was that they would turn rain 
better. As the weather gets 
colder I will add to the roof. 
The gables are open enough to 
admit air. If I can keep it 
from freezing, I think it will 
keep. Straw makes a better 
roof than hay, but I did not 
have it at hand, but shall use 
it for the rest of the covering. 
Cauliflower has given me more 
satisfaction than in many 
years. I have rarely seen in 
any market, as large, perfect, 
compact heads. During the 
greater part of July and 
August we did not get an inch 
of rainfall, and the cauliflower 
suffered. After the September 
rains came it took a new lease 
of life; and produced the 
most vigorous foliage; many 
of the leaves being ten inches 
to a foot across, by eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in 
length. But if the cauliflower 
is asatisfaction, my egg plants 
are a defeat, not a single fruit 
coming to a fair size, [cannot 
blame this all to,the dry 
weather for I irrigated them 
faithfully. But for several 
years I have been unable to 
get, this, to me, delicious fru't 
vegetable, until just before 
frost,and only in limited quan- 
tity. Ihave bought seed from 
several houses, supposed to be reliable, but, with the utmost care, two 
or three per cent. is all theseed I can get to germinate. These young 
plants are very slow growers, and the cabbage flea will destroy them 
if not prevented. We can sow the seed here early in April, some- 
times the last week in March, and then it takes them the whole sea- 
son to mature. Of late years I do not make a hotbed, nor indeed 
cold frame, as I can buy nearly all very early plants from the market 
gardeners, but I never can get egg plants ; hence I conclude they meet 
the same difficulty. Then too, there is a fungus disease that attacks 
the foliage and cripples, often destroys, the young plants, and for 
this cause I have been unable to successfully grow them in hand 
boxes in the house for early planting. 
The cabbage flea will not molest the plants if the seed bed is 
elevated a couple of feet above the ground. I used to drive small 
forks on the south side of a building or fence, and, using any broken 











THE BRILLIANT GRAPE. 





ae 9) and Delaware, resembling 
more strongly in character of 
growth and size of fruit, as 
well as vigor of vine, the for- 

mer than the latter. It has 

fruited with me some three 

or four years, and with a 

good degree of satisfaction. 

The vine proves to be a good 

grower and a prolific bearer. 

It is somewhat liable to mil- 

dew, not more so than Brigh- 

ton, I should say, but as far 

as the foliage is concerned the 
Bordeaux mixture properly 
and seasonably applied affords 

the antidote for this trouble. 

Yet when mildew attacks 

bagged clusters as it has done 

this last season the cure is 

more difficult, as the fungus 

gets a start unobserved. Two 

years ago my vine borea large 

crop of splendid fruit of most 

excellent quality. This last 

season it has not done quite 

so well, the clusters are not 
quite so large and some of 

them were injured by mildew. 

I attribute this chiefly to my 

mistake in allowing the vines 

to bear too heavily last year; 

a mistake by no meansuncom- 

mon. The foliage has been 

good all the season, to which 

result frequent sprayings 

with Bordeaux mixture 

were an aid. In quality, size 

of berry, cluster and vigor of 

growth the Brilliant compares 

very favorably with its parent 

the Lindley. I esteem it 

highly, and regard it as a val- 

uable acquisition to our list of | 
strictly first class varieties. 

Amateurs in good grape re- 

gions, who appreciate a really 
good thing will do well to give 
this a trial. [Our illustration 

shows a very accurate repre- 
sentation of a cluster of this new and excellent grape, engraved 
after a photograph of a cluster grown by Mr. E. Williams, and 
exhibited at the last meeting of the American Pomological Society, 
at Washington, D. C.] 











A Winning Combination.—Bees, chickens, and small fruits make 
a winning combination. They interfere with each other as little as 
possible, although tle bees may eat some of the fruit, and the 
chickens, unless fenced out, do likewise. But the chickens can be 
fenced out. Bees and chickens get along quite amicably, the for- 
mer occupying the heights, while the latter feed upon the ground. 
White clover agrees with both. From it the bees sip the whitest 
honey of the year, and the chickens find in it food for growth and 
egg production. By all means, if you are situated so that you can, 
try this combination and see whether or not it is a profit winner. 
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An Experience Social. 
J. D. COWLES. 
ae 


The ladies of a small chureh in a prosperous 
lsttle town had decided that some means must be 
employed for raising money. They had tried sup- 
pers where each had provided liberally, worked 
hard, and then dad her busband come and pay a 
goodly price for his own and for her supper, until 
they had come to wonderif they really made any- 
thing but work. They were sure they had made 
that. One lady suggested a fair, but Deacon 
Brown objected to fairs and there was a question 
in many minds whether that would be very much 
improvement over the suppers. 

Then there was a pause until some one whose 
head, as we say, was “level” suggested her plan 
and it was this. ‘*‘When we give asupper” she 
said “we provide cakes and meats and so on, 
which are the same as money, and it must cost us 
altogether about one dollar eac!, work thrown in,”’ 
at which conclusion there was a responsive chorus 
of sighs long and deep, “ Now what I have to pro- 
pose is this; suppose each lady of the church 
Paedges herself to give a dollar which she must 
earn, in any way she chooses. Then, when the 
time is up, let us have an experience social to 
which each one shall bring her dollar, and relate 
her experience in earning it.’”’ The very novelty of 
the scheme made it “take,’’ and besides it was so 
practical and did away with every objectionable 
feature. So the plan was adopted and for the 
next month each one went about her own affairs, 
keeping secret her own individual scheme. 

The night of the social came and a jolly com- 
pany met at the home of the minister. When the 
meeting was called to order by the president of 
the society, the “sisters” were asked for their ex- 
periences, and, without being called upon, the 
various ones arose and related the manner in 
which her particular dollar had been earned. 

Sister Brown saved and sold eggs from the 
speckled hen. Sister D sold her own fine young 
turkey, nicely dressed. Sister K stated that she 
had dyed for the cause. 

Sister C, who had a reputation for visiting, rose 
and said, ‘‘You know my friends that I never 
could stay to home a whole month to earn my dol- 
lar, so while I was a thinkin’ one day how on 
earth I could raise it, an’ a sewin’ on buttons onto 
my new caliker gownd, I jest thought, now I 
know lots o’ folks that jest hates to sew on but- 
tons, an’ they go around an’ lets their children go 
around weeks at a time with pins an’ things a 
holdin’ their clothes together. So says I to my- 
self, I’ll jest make a few calls this arternoon an’ 
ruil offer to sew on any missin’ buttons for ten 
cents a dozen, an’ I'll bet you—no I mean I pre- 
sume—lI’ll earn my dollar right slick. So as soon 
as the dinner work was done up I set out, an’ the 
first call I made was on—wall, mebbe I'd better not 
say all of whose buttons I did sew on, but I gota 
plenty to do an’ I think of goin’ into the business 
permanent.” As Sister C deposited her dollar 
there was a general laugh, for all had enjoyed her 
novel experience. 

Sister A had given a day’s sewing, Sister N had 
knit stockings, Sister G had painted a panel and 
sold it, and so the various experiences were 
related, nearly every one containing some bit of 
humor or local hit which served to entertain as 
well as interest the audience. Sister Stone wrote 
a poem which set forth the tribulations of a 
mother who earned her dollar by saving it, and to 
this end cut up the old overcoat of the father and 
made from it a new one for the son. 

When the meeting closed it was found that fifty 
dollars had-been raised. ‘“‘Twice as much as we 
ever made ata supper” remarked the president. 
“Yes” exclaimed Sister C, ‘‘ because we put the 
other half-into our stumicks!” and she was right. 
The new plan was declared a success, so much so 
that the gentlemen of the cliurch decided that 
they would adopt it, too, and the next month the 





sisters took a well-deserved rest, while their 


obliging better-lhalves strove to out-do them in 
novel methods of raising a dollar. 





ana 
Teaching Little Girls to Sew. 
MARTHA NEWTON. 
—_—<>—_— 

Little girls of seven and eight years are gener- 
ally very anxious to imitate their mothers in most 
of the work they see her perform. They ask to 
help her, and are so pleased when they are sup- 
plied with needle, thread, and. a piece of goods 
which, in many instances, is stiff new cotton. The 
little Woman with a few brief instructions from 
her mother perches herself on a high chair, to 
commence her task. She toils industriously to 
puncture that impossible cotton, and that refrac- 
tory needle rewards her efforts by pricking the 
poor little fingers. She is about to give up, but 
her mother tells her she will never learn, if she 
does not have patience and persevere. She tries 
again and finally succeeds in making great cat 
stitches. She concludes that she has sewed 
enough to-day and, tucking the work in her moth- 
er’s basket, says, *‘ May-be to-morrow Ill finish 
it;*’’ but the next day it is the same old story, she 
loses interest and finally whispers to her mother 
“T don’t believe [ want to learn sewing, it hurts tuo 
bad.” Can we blame the child? 

In teaching children their letters we supply 
them with bright colored primers and blocks, in 
order that they will become interested and learn 
easily. Why not do the same in sewing? Do not 
ever ask a child to sew on new goods. Old Canton 
flannel is a capital thing to use. Tear off pieces 
three and one-half inches square, forif their work 
is bulky their little hands soon become cramped 
and tired. On some of these old squares, trace a 
pear, an apple, a peach; on others, draw vegeta- 
bles, such as a turnip, a potato, a tomato, carrot, 
ete. They are all simple in outline and easily 
drawn. Procure a number of colored skeins of 
etching thread and a suitable needle. Begin by 
showing your littie girl the stitch on the simplest 
pattern, say the apple or pear. Work it brown 
and red and she will be delighted to see the fruit 
growing under her busy little fingers. A promise 
to let her work the strawberry next, if she is care- 
ful, will stimulate her to doing her very best. The 
stem of this fruit can be worked in green, the out- 
line in red and the seeds, which consist in single 
stitches, must be done in yellow. The needle 
glides into the old goods without sticking her and 
she is interested. When the child has completed 
a number, or all, of these squares, and I would not 
allow her to do more than one a day, buy her a 
stamped doiley or tray cloth and let her work it 
for Grandma’s Christmas present, or forsome other 
beloved friend. How pleased and encouraged the 
little one will be to present it! When she has ob- 
tained ease in threading and handling her needle 
she will no longer dread running the seams and 
turning hems, 

en 


The Cook Stove. 


L. D. SNOOK. 
a. 

When cook stoves are new they are usually 
good bakers, and the housewife is well pleased 
with them, but after a few years even of careful 
use, trouble often begins. One side of the oven 
bakes quicker than the other, or it apparently 
takes nearly twice the amount of fuel, and a 
longer time, to properly bake a certain amount of 
pastry. Of course there are good reasons for this. 
One great trouble is, the stoves are fitted with air 
chambers, dampers and regulators which need 
eareful manipulation. In the @absence of full 
printed instructions the stove often becomes filled 
with soot and ashes in apparently inaccessible 
places, shutting off or absorbing the heat, and poor 
baking is the result. Hence, before condemning 
the stove, examine fully into its construction, and 
if the manufacture has been an honest one you 
will find some means of thoroughly freeing the 
stove from accumulations of soot. Many times 
the damper is warped or broken, and not able to 
perform its office, and if completely inclosed the 
trouble cannot be discovered or remedied. Often 
the chimney becomes stopped so that the draft is 
slow, or the stove pipe is clogged. To guard 
against such troubles all kitchen-stove chimneys 
and pipes should be most thoroughly cleaned 
every spring and autumn, and as thoroughly exam- 
ined as a farmer would a mowing machine or his 
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wife the sewing machine when preparing for 
severe work. When purchasing a co6k stove, care- 
fully examine every detail. Some small handy 
contrivance should not be the cause of overlook- 
ing some glaring fault. A welland honestly made 
and properly cared for cook stove should give 
good service for twenty years. 





How to Make Rag Carpets. 


MRS. L. D. ELDER. 
— 

In nearly all farmhouses rag carpets are used, 
and they are admirably adapted for the purpose, 
though the making of them is no inconsiderable 
task for the busy housewife, but this may be ren- 
dered less formidable, by a little forethought. 
Each week when the ironing is being done, dis- 
ecard all such garments as are unfit for further 
wear, remove the buttons, and cut and tear the 
rags ready for sewing. Place each color in a 
buneh by itself, if you are intending to make 
your carpet striped. Try to get the rags all 
sewed up once a year at least. Take a day or 
evening, when other duties are not very pressing, 
threadjthe machine with No. 40 thread, of a color 
to suit the rags, lap and fold the ends of two strips. 
as if to be sewed by hand, start in at the side just 
back of the beginning of the lap, run slantingly 
to the center, sew the length of the lap, and slant 
to the edge, insert another without breaking the 
thread or lifting the presser-foot, and continue 
adding length after length. When the bunch of 
rags is finished, clip all the threads first, and them 
wind the rags into balls. 

Do not mix men’s heavy cloth in your carpet 
with the finer cotton rags, but make them into 
rugs instead, using only cotton rags, cut fine and 
sewed neatly, if you wish a nice smooth carpet, 
and one that will not be so heavy as to be trouble- 
some to make, lay and clean. Its freedom from 
wool will also prevent the attack of moths. 

Brown is the most serviceable and desirable 
color for the warp, as it adds depth and richness 
to the general appearance of the carpet. The 
present fancy runs toward plain, rather than 
striped carpets, but if one wishes a bright, mixed 
effect, it will be necessary to color some of the 
rags before sewing, or, a dark rich looking carpet 
‘an be produced from all light rags, by coloring 
them after sewing, first a deep yellow, then 
tying the skeins in several places very closely 
with stout strips of heavy cloth, and coloring 
them a rich brown. If the room to be carpeted is 
large, a width at either side may be made as a 
border, and the central breadths woven propor- 
tionately shorter, having a similar border fitted 
across their ends to match the side breadths. 

When getting materials ready for a new carpet,. 
be sure to make an allowance for a stair carpet. 
Wind a pretty fancy stripe for this, edging it with 
a four-inch stripe of sober color. Together they 
should form a strip a little more than half the 
width of the stairway. Between each strip cf 
earpet should be woven in a three-inch space of 
warp for hemming. The selvedges should be very 
even. Two extra strips should be woven to re- 
place any that may wear out before the rest. If 
the colors are well chosen, the hemming and sew- 
ing carefully done, the stair carpet, when neatly 
laid, will present a very attractive appearance, 
and be much more durable and appropriate where 
the other carpets are rag ones, than a more expen- 
sive one would be. 


a 
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Mending Kitchen Utensils. 


S. BARRINGTON. 
oe 

All tinware in constant use will sooner or later 
become worn and leaky. Though a soldering iron 
and a supply of solder costs little yet few persons 
who attempt to use the outfit do good work. How- 
ever pans, basins, pails and other vessels can be: 
mended at home by any one. Use fresh putty, 
work it until soft, scrape the tin clean around the 
leak, take a little of the putty, press hard enough 
to force a portion of it through on the opposite 
side of the vessel, press both sides down smoothly, 
set away for a day or two to harden and it is 
ready for constant use. This is a very simple 
plan to follow. It is cheap and quickly done, 
and, what is still better, it is durable and can 
be applied by any one. Even leaks in the wash- 
boiler or teapot are effectually stopped with it. 
Holes in porcelain or iron kettles located above 
the stove are stopped by pulling a cotton cloth 
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loosely through the hole, then driving a soft wood | one running across the bottom and another start- 


peg in the center leaving it projecting a trifle on 

each side. A sharp blow of the hammer batters 

the wood and it and the cloth will stay in place. 
$e 


Pretty Ornaments of Linen. 
JULIA M. TERHUNE. 
ae 

Perhaps some of the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST have an old linen sheet, spun and 
woven by their grandmother several generations 
ago. It has not been in use for many years, but 
sometimes you look at it with a thought of its 
maker. Just such sheets are eagerly sought for 
now, as the foundation for some lovely articles for 
home decoration. 

A very handsome bedspread may be made by 
cutting four pieces about 24 inches square. Turn 
down a hem at least an inch and a half wide, 
draw threads and hemstitch all round. Have a 
flower or figure stamped on each square, in one 
corner. Embroider these with heavy white silk, 
or in colors if you prefer. Join the squares with 
wide antique insertion which can be bought as 
low as 15 cents per yard. Finish with antique 
lace, or insertion and lace. If you have embroid- 
ered with colored silk, line the spread with silesia 
of the same color. Be careful that your squares 
are rightly stamped, so that the figures or flowers 
will be on the four outside corners of the spread. 
A pair of shams can be made to correspond, if de- 
sired; but round bolsters with no pillows are 
more fashionable for the day dressing of the bed, 
to,be removed at night, of course. 

These can be made by ripping the ends of old- 
fashioned bolsters, and gathering them tightly. 
Make the linen cover long enough to leave a frill 
beyond the bolster; hemstitch and-edge this-with 
the same kind of lace used on the spread. Gather 



































STANDING PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, 


with strong thread, slip it on the bolster, draw up 
elose, and fasten. Ora ribbon might be used to tie 
the ends of the cover, especially if colored em- 
broidery silk and colored lining are used. Figures 
or flowers should be embroidered on this, similar 
to those on the spread, or the embroidery may be 
altogether omitted from both. I need searcely 
suggest that both bureau and eushion covers may 
be made from this same sheet, if it is large enough. 
The bureau cover may be either a long strip hem- 
stitched and lace-edged all around, or on the ends 
alone; or it may be made of a sufficient number of 
small sqnares, each hemstitched and embroidered, 
joined with narrower insertion and all, when unit- 
ed, edged with lace. A similar piece may cover the 
eushion if square. But more stylish would be one 
made exactly like the bolster, on a smaller seale. 
To utilize the smaller pieces of linen, make 
standing frames for photographs, in the shape of 
a screen, each of its three leaves of different 
height, but of same width. Cut six pieces of card- 
board four and one-half inches wide, two, twelve 
inches high, two, ten inches, two, eight inches. 
Cover one of each size smoothly with the linen for 
the backs of frame. In the largest front piece of 
eardboard, mark squares for two pictures; mark 
the place for one picture in each smaller leaf and 
eut out with a sharp knife. Lay the linen on 
these pieces, mark and cut by threads, allowing 
enough to turn under. Embroidersprays of forget- 
me-nots or any other pretty design. Fasten the 
linen smoothly on the eardboard, and join each 
front and back together on the sides, leaving one 
or both ends open for pictures. Join the three 
panels together with strips of blue satin ribbon; 





ing at the top of the smallest panel, both on the 
back. The lower ribbon may have its ends pointed 
and brought over in front if preferred. Finish 
with small bows of the ribbon. [See engraving.] 

If you should have a piece of linen eighteen 
inches long and ten inches wide, you can make a 
very pretty bag for dusters. Line the whole 
straight piece with some bright color. Gather 
each end leaving a heading about an inch anda 
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half wide. Fold in the middle so that the gath- 
ered ends come together, leaving the sides open, 
and featherstiteh these with silk of the lining 
eolor. Puta bow of the same color on the front, 
and a loop to hang by, on the back. Make a duster 
of cheese cloth, with corners worked a little, if 
you like, and left out of the open sides of the 
bag. This-may be made also of open-worked 
serim. It is‘also very pretty of old black silk gren- 
adine, lined and trimmed with bright silesia and 
ribbon, the top frilled with old black lace, which 
may be renovated with cold coffee. 


A Poppy Border for Pillow Cases. 





Fine hemstitched pillow cases with embroidered 
bands just above the broad hems, are now much 
used by those who are inclined to return to the 
good old fashion of our mothers. Two large, soft 
pillows in snowy white are now seen during the 
day as well as at night. The poppy design, here- 
with illustrated, should be worked in outline and 
knot stiteli with embroidery cotton or linen floss. 
In copying the design the correct size, the dotted 
lines given for convenience in copying, should be 
an ineh apart. One section of the pattern is con- 
tained in a four-ineh band five inches long, as indi- 
cated by the stars. 
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Narrow Crocheted Edge. 
ae 

The design, illustrated herewith, shows a very 
pretty lace for children’s clothes, corset-covers, or 
any garment on which a neat, narrow edge is 
appropriate. 

Chain seven, turn; two treble with one chain 
between in seventh stitch of chain at beginning 
of chain, chain two, two treble: with one chain 
between in same stitch, chain two, turn. 

First row—Shell between first two trebles (a 


shell is three treble, one chain, three treble), 


NARROW LACE EDGING. 


single crochet over two chain, shell between last 
two trebles, one treble over chain at top, chain 
four and turn. 

Second row—Two trebles with one chain between 
in middle of first shell, chain two, two trebles 
with one chain between in same place, chain two, 
single crochet in second stiteh from middle of 
same shell, chain two, turn. Begin again, and 
repeat these directions from the first row. 
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A PRETTY PILLOW-CASE BORDER. 


Decorated Almanac. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 


. 

A gift both useful and beautiful every day in the 
year, as is the decorated almanac herewith illus- 
trated, is well worth giving or accepting, even if 
it is quite inexpensive. In fact its lack of money 
value is one of its chief reeommendations, as it 
lays no weight of obligation upon the recipient, 











yet is a pleasant daily reminder of the giver. To 
make such a one as is 
H illustrated in our en- 
graving, remove the 
printed cover frcm an 
almanac, and replace it 
by one or two covers of 
nice white paper for 
blank leaves at the 
beginning and end, 
-s and over these place 

the decorated cover 
.» Which should be just a 
trifle larger. Bind the 
covers and almanac 
together by lacing a 
silk cord out and in at 
the back, as shewn in 
the illustration. Pring 
the lower end of the 
cord up inside the mid- 
dle of the almanae 
knotting the two ends 
together to form one long loop for suspension 
besides the regulation bow and ends. The orna- 
mental cover is of cartridge paper, which comes 
in many handsome shades. It is flexible, yet very 
durable, and adapted to oil, water colors, or metal- 
lie paints. Freneh gray was used for the model. 
The diagonal band and lettering was done in gold 
picked out with deep red. The sun and rays are 
in gold.alone, and tlhe cord at the back is red. The 
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and out at the top, 











= 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
apt quotation, ‘*Man foretells afar the courses of 
the stars,” is from Bryant’s “Evening Reverie,” 
the last four lines of whieh would be suitable for 
a written inseription upon one of the inner blank 
leaves. They are as follows: 
“Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.” 
Or if the almanac is intended for a young friend 
the following, from the same poet, would be beau- 
tiful: 
* Wisely,” dear (name), ‘* while yet thy days are long, 
And this fair change of season passes slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield.” 


The same band design across a cover of deep 
blue studded with silver stars and tied with a sil- 
ver cord, or with blue baby-ribbon, would be 
especially artistic. One of these pretty almanacs 
cannot fail to please a friend of either sex, Whether 
rich or poor, young or old; and, as the cover may 
be transferred to a new almanae and used till 
worn out, it will prove to be not only a thing of 
beauty but a joy for—a long, long time. 











Lamp Mats.—To prevent seratches and stains, a 
mat should be placed under the table lamp. On 





a piece of old rose chamois mark a circle eight 
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inches in diameter; cut itout and all around 
the edge sketch peach blossoms, some overlap- 
ping the others and as irregular as possible. Paint 
them in oils and outline each petal in carmine or 
purple lake. When dry cut out the edges and 
you have no idea what a pretty durabie mat you 
will have. You may use any other flower or any 
other color of chamois you wish. Dogwood, pan- 
sies, wild roses, or any flower with broad petals 
will cut out neatly, and form a pretty edge. 
ee Sas 
For Those Who Wear Glasses. 
_ 

To make a holder for glasses, like the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, roll a piece of cardboard into the 
shape of a cylinder, draw the upper end open a 
little wider chan 
the lower, and tack 
the overlapping 
edges. together; 
trim off the bottom 
smoothly, and 
shape the top, as 
shown in the 
sketch, so that the 
back will rise in a 
~ point above the 
/eurved front. The 
overlapping edges 
should come in 
front. Cut the tack- 
ing and smooth out 
the foundation, 
eover one side with 
plain yellow silk, 
spread over sheet 
wadding, lapping it 
well over on the 
other side, around 
the edges, and tack 
it as before, with 
the silk inside fora 
lining. Overhand 
to the bottom a 
small, silk-covered 

FIG. 1. HOLDER FOR GLASSES. circular piece of 
eardboard, that will just fit the opening. The 
outside has a puffed cover of yellow silk, with 
edges forming ruffles around the top and bot- 
tom. Over the gathering threads are tied ribbons 
of a deeper, but harmonizing, shade of yellow. 
The sketeh shows how the ribbons at the top 
are tied at the back to form a loop, by which 
to hang the holder. The initial letter on the back 
should be worked 
before the lining 
is applied, and 
the pocket should 
be just deep 
enough to allow 
the glasses to be 














‘ i ’ : seen above the 
FIG. 2. WIPER FOR GLASSES. , . : 

front edge. Such 

holders are always handy for those who use 


glasses, and, if tastefully made, of pretty material, 
are also quite ornamental. Fig. 2 shows a novel 
design for a handy little wiper for the glasses, 
which may be conveniently kept in the holder, 
ready for use. It is made of three small, scalloped, 
cireular pieces of chamois, plain or tinted, fas- 
tened together with a silk which 
down through the center and back again, and is 
then tied in a mite of a bow at the top. Above the 
ends the cords are wound with silk, and the ends 
are picked out, to form miniature tassels. 
x ve a 


The Other Side. 
> 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, who is known all over the 


country as an ardent woman’s suffragist, and in 
war time was as ardent an anti-slavery woman, 


eord, passes 





FIG. 1. 


LINEN GIMP. 


fis a most devoted mother. Until her only daugh- 
ter was nine years old, she gave up all pub- 
lic work that would take her from home, and 
devoted herself to the care of her little girl. At 
that time she was obliged to leave home fora few 
lays, and the child was left in the care of aunties. 


When Mrs. Stone returned, the aunties had a most 
excellent report to give of the good behavior of 
little Alice, who had been amiable and pleasant, 
and no trouble at all. On her mother’s return, 
however, the tables were turned. Alice became 











FIG. 2. GIMP OF SPANISH YARN. 

cross, peevish, exacting, and fretful. On relating 
the occurrence, Mrs. Stone said, “I really felt 
thankful that the child thought enough of her 
mother to feel as if eould throw off the 
restraint that kept her on her good behavior, and 
show out her real feelings to her mother.’ If 
more mothers could feel that way, matters would 
frequently be pleasanter for all concerned. Many 
a mother wonders why it is that a child so good 
among strangers will be such a little “thorn in 
the flesh”? at home. Perhaps Mrs. Stone’s expla- 
nation is the true one. Who knows ? 


she 


——_—_—— 
Crocheted Gimp. 
P. HENNIKER. 
<7 

Now that gimps, and similar narrow trimmings, 
are so popular, yet so expensive that one feels 
obliged to practice economy in their use, pretty 
designs for handmade gimps are eagerly sought for 
Taio by those who 

have time for cro- 
chet work. A few 
elegant patterns 
in silk have been 
designed which 
eclipse the pret- 
tiest of the man- 
ufactured 
and form 
trimming for 
those who can 
afford to pay for 
elaborate hand 
work. But, for 
general wear, 
narrow gimps are 
neater and more 
popular. A gimp 
so narrow as to 
appear hardly 
more than a cord, 
if tastefully ap- 
+. = plied, trims a gar- 
io? '} ment much more 
war Satisfactoriiy 


ones, 
lovely 


ZL 
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than one would 
think. The gimp 
FIG. 3. BLUE CHAMBRAY APRON. herewith illus- 


trated, though so very simple and quickly made, 
is one of the prettiest now in vogue.. In silk of any 
suitable color, it forms a deco- 
rative finish for garments of 
silk or wool. In coarse linen, as 
seen in Fig. 1, or cotton, it is 
pretty for gingham or other 
wash dresses, or for undergar- 
ments. White and cream are 
prettier, but fast colors are 
sometimes used. Made of fine, 
glossy wool, it is inexpensive, 
and as pretty as the prettiest 
faney braid garniture for flannel 
wrappers, jackets, house and 
school dresses, ete. Crocheted 
gimp, made of black Spanish 
yarn, is shown in Fig. 2. It is 
worked closely, with a rather 
fine steel hook. The size usually 
employed, with No. 24 cotton 
thread is most desirable. For 
wool gimp, chain three, one 
treble in first stitch, chain two, 
two treble in same place, chain 
three, turn. Second row — One 
treble over two chain, chain 
two, one treble in same place, 
chain two, turn. Third row— 
Two treble between last two 
treble, chain two, two treble in same place, chain 
three, turn. Repeat second and third rows. 

No. 2is a variation of the same design adapted 











to finer materials, cotton, linen or silk, and is 
worked as follows: 

Chain three, three treble in first stitch, chain 
one, three treble in same place, chain three, turn. 

Second row—One treble over two chain, chain 
two, one treble in same place, chain two, turn. 

Third row—Three treble between last two treble, 
chain one, chain one, three treble in same place, 
chain three, turn. 

Repeat second and third rows. 

If «a wider pattern is desirable work four 
trebles instead of three in each side of the third 
row. Cream linen gimp forms the decoration 
for the handsome large apron, of blue cham- 
bray, shown in Fig. 3. The apron is long and 
wide, and the gathers are drawn well back, to 
prevent it from falling forward when stooping. 
The bottom is cut in seven broad seallops, which 
are narrowly hemmed. A row of gimp, sewed 
down, covers the hem and a second row is applied, 
as seen in the illustration. The double belt which 
is wide in front, like a girdle, has three scallops 
which are similarly trimmed. The design buttons 
at the back, but for a slender, girlish figure, ties 
of the same would be stylish and becoming. Pimk 
chambray is much used for such aprons—designed 
to be both attractive and protective—and there 
are fancy braids in cotton or linen that trim them 
in this manner very prettily. 


A New Lace Pattern. 


ee 


To make the handsome lace illustrated in our 
engraving, Chain thirty, turn, treble in fourth 
stitch from needle,* chain two, pass two, treble in 
next, repeat from star to end of chain, chain five, 
turn. 

First row—Treble in treble, chain two, treble in 
treble, chain two, treble in treble*, chain one, 
three half trebles over next two chain, one stitch 
through all four stitches on needle and draw up 
closely, treble in treble, repeat from star twice, 
*chain two, treble in treble, chain two, treble in 
treble, chain two, treble in treble, chain five, turn. 

Second row—Treble in treble at beginning of 
last five chain (this makes the center of the scal- 
lop), fill the next three spaces by working all that 
is inclosed between the two stars in first row, 
chain two, treble in treble, chain two, treble in 
treble, chain two, treble in treble, then fill the last 
three spaces same as first three were filled, work- 
ing the last treble into the third stitch of chain at 
top, chain five, turn. 

Third row—Treble in treble, chain two, treble in 
treble, chain two, treble in treble, fill the next 
three spaces, as the same spaces in first row were 
filled, chain two, treble in treble, chain two, treble 
in treble, chain two, treble in treble, eleven treble 
in five chain, catch in beginning of first row by 
working one single crochet, turn. 

‘Fourth row—Work one double erochet, two 
treble, one double crochet in first treble for the 
first little edge scallop, catch down in next treble, 
repeat from beginning four times, ehain two, 
treble in treble at beginning of first open space, 
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A HANDSOME CROCHETED LACE. 

rest all open spaces (nine of them) like those at 

the beginning of the pattern, chain five, turn. 
Begin again at first row. Before commencing 
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the work, examine the illustration and observe | In the southern part of] the Sonoma valley twenty 


that, above the border, every row in the pattern 
<onsists of nine squares or spaces. If it is kept in 
mind that the straight lines, lengthwise as well 
4s crosswise, must be preserved throughout the 
pattern, the work is very simple. A half treble is 
like a treble minus the last stitch, so there will be 
one stitch left on the needle for every half-treble; 
when the three half-trebles are all worked there 
~will be four stitches on the.needle. 

—— ee 

Forests of Stone. 

THOMAS HOLMES. 
—_——~<>_—_ 

So much has been written about the petrified 
forests of Arizona and the chalcedony mines of 
Mexico, that one might think that wonderful pet- 
vifactions are found in these localities only. In 
Sonoma county, California, however, acres upon 
acres of petrified trees have been found and are to 
be seen to-day by persons who care to make a two 
hours’ journey northward from San Francisco by 
The reason that the existence of this forest 


rail. 
of stone is not more widely known is probably be- 
eause the hardened substances are not colored as 
are those of Arizona and Mexico and have no 
market value as have polished slabs of chaleedony. 
Sonomn is one of the oldest organized counties 
in California, and its soil produces some of the 
best grapes in 
the United States. The 
surface of the county is 
rugged and the soil is 
with mineral de- 
About eight 
miles north of Santa 
Rosa, the county seat, 
a farmer, a few yeirs 
ago, unearthed a mon- 
“ster petrifaction which 
proved to be a large 
tree trunk. The hard- 
ened limbs of the tree 
were cleared away and 
the petrified trunk un- 
covered to a length of 
ninety-seven feet. [See 
illustration.] Since that 
time a large number of 
have 
and 


grown 





rich 


posits. 


petrified trees 
been uncovered 
some of them are more 
than one hundred and 
twenty feet long. The 
‘petrified forest lies 
along the sides and at 
the bottom of a deep 
ravine which was evi- 
dently, at one time, the 
of a mountain 

The soil is of 


course 
stream. 
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miles north of San Pablo bay, there is an exten- 
sive bed of petrified bushes. This bed apparently 
extends over a dozen acres and the soil is covered 
with brittle fragments. The roots of stumps of 
madrona trees standing on the ground were un- 
dergoing the process of petrifaction. Underlying 
the stratum of soil in which I found the petrified 
wood was a bed of clay. 

A short distance from this locality, on the ranch 
of Capt. J. D. Boyes, there is a warm spring, called 
Aqua Rica by the Spaniards, and its waters are 
said to possess wonderfully curative properties. 
The temperature of the water is 1032 Fahrenheit 
and it bubbled up not more than eight feet from 
the edge of Sonoma creek. When digging here at 
adepth of fifteen feet, the workmen unearthed 
petrified portions of the skeleton of a huge ani- 
mal. Near this spot there is the trunk of a tree 
lying partly submerged in the water of the creek. 
This tree is undergoing the process of petrifac- 
tion. That portion of it lying in the water has 
already become hardened, 

Two miles north of this on the ranch of Mr. M. K. 
Cady, are huge logs of petrified wood piled around 
an excavation made for a bathing pod or reser- 
voir. A stuphur spring came out of the ground 
here and in digging around it at a depth of ten 
feet a bed of petrified wood was reached whieh 
seemed to be atangled mass of trees. Powerful 
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years. It has cured several cases of severe scalds 
and burns, healing the wounds without leaving a 
sear, which is an important matter. For all the 
numerous little burns so frequently occurring in a 
family of children, the alum curd is a panacea, 
giving immediate comfort. As compared with 
sarron oil, collodion, soda, starch-paste, flour- 
batter, and many salves, ointments and liniments 
used as dressings for burns throughout the coun- 
try, the alum curd is by far the best remedy. A 
lump of alum should be kept in every family med- 
icine closet ready for use whenever accidents oc- 
cur by burning or scalding, thus saving much pain 
and many a deformed hand or scarred face, so 
common in country places. 





The K. I. O. C. 
S. JENNIE SMITH. 
oo 

“Things are not at sixes and sevens. I should 
say they were at sixties and seventies,’ was Aunt 
Clara’s mental comment as she entered the dining 
room at Elm Cottage. Two days before she had 
received from her brother this appeal: “ Dear 
Clara,—Do take pity on me and come down 
fora while. Anna is sick in bed, the children are 
running wild, and everything at sixes and 
sevens.—John.” Just one glance at the dining 
room and children, led her to make the above deci- 
sion. Thedinner table 
had not yet been 
cleared, although it 
was after three o’clock ; 
Johnnie’s school books 
were lying very near 
the butter dish; Katie's 
hat was hugging the 
milk pitcher; even the 
gravy bow] hada blank 
book cf its own, and 
was doing its best to 
make its peculiar mark 
therein; and a pitcher 
which had lost its 
mouth was, neverthe- 
less, trying to swallow 
a handkerchief; 
crumbs were every- 
where on the floor, 
ashes were strewn 
about the hearth, and 
—oh! dear! there 
seemed to be nothing 
where it really be- 
longed, except a bench 
which Willie had mis- 
chievously nailed 
against the wall. The 
children had rushed to 
greet Aunt Clara, Katie 
with astory book in her 
hand, Johnnie devour- 


is 


a briek color and gives 

strong indications of a ing a slice of bread 
cinnabar deposit. A and molasses, and 
few miles away there pretty little Bessie 


area half a dozen geys- 
ers, or boiling springs, whose waters are strongly 
tinetured with sulphur and iron. The boulders and 
out-eropping spurs of rock are of a voleanie nature. 

It is impossible to fix the age of these petrified 
trees exactly but it is probable that the transfor- 
mation has been going on for centuries. In one 
instance an oak tree has grown directly through a 
petrified log, splitting it in two. The oak is now 
gnarled and knotted and measures between four 
and five feet through at the base. Scientists esti- 
mute that its age is more than a hundred and ten 
years and the log must have been petrified before 
the oak began to grow. 

The trees are buried to a depth of six or seven 
feet. Portions of their petrified roots, projecting 
above the ground, gave the clue that led to the dis- 
covery ofthe trunks. These trees have been petri- 
fied by absorbing the silica or flint dissolved in 
the water which soaked them. . The color of these 
petrifactions is a light gray and of course they 
are of a flinty nature and very heavy. It is almost 
impossible to split a block of the substance paral- 
lel with the grain, but it breaks very easily cross- 


wise. Along the banks and in the bed of Sonoma 


ereek, many petrifactions are found and among 
the residents of Sonoma valley, petrified wood, 
which elsewhere is often considered a rare curiosi- 
ty, is largely used as horse blocks and stepping 
stones and is frequently found in the houses doing 
service as door weights and odd hearthstones. 





blasts of dynamite were put in and vast quantities 
of petrified wood thrown out. Out ofthis hard- 
ened wood an immense tank was hewn which is 
constantly full of warm water flowing in through 
erevices in the bottom. 
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Cure for Scalds and Burns. 
T. PAYSON. 
: —_> —- 

No accident occurs more frequently in most 
families than that of sealding or burning. For an 
accident of this kind a good reliable domestic 
remedy is needed, that may be used immediately, 
before a physician arrives. This remedy I have 
found in so simple a preparation as alum eurd. 
To make it, take a gill or more of sweet milk. 
Put it in atin vessel, and place it on the stove to 
warm. Add to the milk a lump of alum about the 
size of a thimble, or larger, according to the quan- 
tity of milk. Stir the alum about till the milk 
curdles. Skim out the curd and apply it tothe 
wound on a soft cloth. The eurd will stop the 
pain almost instantly. Dress the wound at least 
twice a day, wetting the cloths in the meantime 
with the whey as often as they become dry. Make 
fresh alum curd daily, and continue to dress the 
wound till it is completely healed. 

This remedy has been successfully used in my 
own family and by my neighbors for several 





dirtier face, and unbuttoned shoes. Willie was 
forced to remain where he was, because he had 
tied his legs together and was unable to move. 

In the midst of it all, their father came down 
stairs. He had been staying with their mother 
while Katie washed the dishes—that is, he sup- 
posed she was washing the dishes, and when he 
saw that she had been reading instead, he was 
very angry. ‘ You see, as I told you, the children 
have been running wild,” he explained, as he led 
his sister upstairs; “‘ Anna was in delicate health 
for a long while, and even when she was able to 
be around, she never felt like bothering with 
them, and they did as they pleased. I’m afraid 
you'll have a hard time with them, but just let 
them understand that they must obey you; be 
stern, and see too, that Katie helps you all she 
ean; sheis old enough and strong enough to doa 
great deal.” 

Aunt Clara did considerable thinking that even- 
ing, and before she went to bed she had decided 
what was best to be done. In the first place slre 
would send the poor sick mother off for a vaca- 
tion on grandma’s farm just as soon as she was 
able to travel. Her second idea she made known 
to the children when they returned from school 
the next afternoon. ‘“ Why, doesn’t it look nice!” 
exclaimed Johnnie, for they found to their sur- 
prise that the house was in perfect order, and 
Aunt Clara and Katie, neatly dressed, were doing 
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some long-neglected sewing. “Iam glad that you 
like it,” remarked their aunt, pleasantly, “for we 
are going to have a club here to help us keep the 
house as it should be.” “Aclub?” cried the child- 
ren in chorus, and Willie asked, eagerly, “* Who 
will be the members?” ‘“ Katie Ryerson, Johnnie 
Ryerson, Willie Ryerson and Bessie Ryerson. 
Perhaps Aunt Clara too, if the other members 
want her.” “Of course we want her,” said Katie; 
‘But what are we going to do?” 

“As I said, we willform the club for the purpose 
of keeping the house and its members in order. 
It will take every one of us to do that, but if we 
each do our share, we can accomplish wonders. 
Every member must keep his and her own things 
in the right places. We will have no unbuttoned 
shoes, no uncombed hair, no dirty faces. And 
then, occasionally, as all clubs do, we will have an 
excursion of sgme kind, but only the faithful 
members will be allowed to go. For instance, if 
Willie does not put his school books on the shelf 
that we have arranged for such things, he will be 
left out of the following treat.’”” Here Aunt Clara 
opened a closet and pointed to an empty shelf. 
Willie hastily gathered up his books and hat and 
laid them on the shelf, and Johnnie followed his 
example. 

In a few days the club was in regular working 
order. The house was kept as clean as a new pin, 
and nobody could find the least thing out of its 
place. At the second meeting Johnnie presented 
the minutes. We have them here exactly as they 
were when he read them to the club, not as they 
appeared after Aunt Clara had made necessary 
eorrections. “The K. I. 0. C. was formed at Elm 
Cottage on May 5, 1892. Aunt Clara Davis was 
younanymussly elected president, your humble 
servant was secerterry, and Katie treserer. I 
think we ought to have a vice-president, but we 
seemed to forget all about that, and now it’s too 
late. We formed for the purpuss of keeping our- 
selves and the house klean. Any niglect of duty 
Will be punished by not letting the niglector go on 
the next excursion. We all ergrede to abide by 
that rule cheerfully. So far all is well. I don’t 
see anything out of order. John Rudolph Ryer- 
son, Secerterry.” 

Of course, there came times when the minutes 
told sad stories, for the members sometimes 
forgot rules and regulations of the club, and the 
eareless ones received the merited punishment for 
every offence. Disorderly children couldn’t 
become neat and orderly in a few days, but they 
gradually learned to be careful, and having seen 
the difference between their home as it was, and 
as Aunt Clara was trying to keep it, they strove to 
do their best, and in time really did justice to the 
name of the club. Their mother was away a long 
time before she was considered able to return to 
her home duties, and when she was once more 
among the children, she was surprised at the 
improvement in their behavior. 

Katie mentioned that they were going right on 
with the club and send the minutes to Aunt Clara. 
** And you'll be president now, won’t youymamma?” 
“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Ryerson, with a happy 
smile, ‘‘and to the best of my ability, too. I may 
not compare favorably with Aunt Clara, but as 
president of the Keep In Order Club, I shall try to 
discharge my duties in such a way that I shall not 
be ashamed when Aunt Clara visits us again.” 
And none of them knew how thoroughly in ear- 
nest their mother really was. 





Making Bed Quilts. 


E. H. LELAND. 
—>— 


For the girl who is to marry and go away to a 
home of her own a pleasant reminder of her 
mother is a bed quilt, or comforter made of some 
of mother’s familiar gowns. If they are of woolen, 
a block or two can be made very quickly in any odd 
moments, filling them with a thin layer of wool, 
lining them with cheese cloth or any thin cotton 
and tying them thickly with bright zephyrs or 
erewels. If to be made of print or gingham try to 
have prettily contrasting colors, put in just 
enough cotton to quilt nicely, either by hand or 
machine, and use cheese cloth, or old soft cotton 
for the lining. A simple pattern in brick work or 
else in large squares of four blocks, always looks 
well. When enough squares are completed stitch 
them together on the machine and line the quilt 
throughout with some pretty and suitable lining, 
tacking it at each corner of the squares. Any 
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daughter will cherish such gifts, and except for 
the final putting together it is very little trouble 
to make them. 
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For Little Men and Maids. 
a 

There is really no change in the pretty white 
slips, which infant girls and boys wear alike until 
they are two or three years old, and are promoted 
to dresses with box pleated waists and cute little 
kilts, or to colored wool frocks and guimpes; 
according to sex. These wee folk, however, have 
just the daintiest of dainty coats in which to take 
their daily airing, made long, and full and warm 
of repped silk or repped wool, in white or delicate 
tints and trimmed with dark brown fur. To 
match, Master Bonny Boy has a Tam o’ Shanter 
cap of the same material as the wrap with fur 
ear-tabs and a fur band around the crown; while 
Miss Baby’s flower face peeps shyly out from a 
fleecy hood, or from under a “Granny ” bonnet 
with a shirred crown fitting close to the head,a 
frill of double silk forming a poke front, and 
gathered to fall in a cape behind. A lace ruche is 
set inside, and a high chou on top; while strings, 
four inches wide, tie in a big bow under the 
dimpled chin. 

Mother Hubbard, who so long held sway over 
the fashions of Lilliput Land, appears to have 


yielded her place to another nursery tale heroine, ’ 


and the tiny girlies of half a decade often look 
like veritable Red Riding-Hoods in long, ample 
cloaks of scarlet cloth, the fullness of which is 
applied in French gathers to a shallow yoke, 
while they are edged all round with narrow fur. 
To accompany this mantle is a bonnet such as 
is described above, fashioned of red bengaline; 
and red stockings and shoes complete the gay 
little outfit. Other shoes for these small people 
come in all the popular shades of gray, blue, pink 
and tan, as well as black and bronze; are of soft 
ooze kid, either buttoned or laced, and made with 
spring heels. Older lassies wear boots with cloth 
tops and patent leather vamps, or French kid 
tipped with patent leather. 

For girls of eight to twelve to wear to school, 
mothers select warm looking rough goods and 
twilied wools in which plaids largely prevail, 
although some _ prefer diagonals, or those 
sprinkled with silk dots. These are simply made 
with a round, full bodice of natural length, 
confined at the waist by a soft girdle fastened 
under a rosette and buckle. Graduated bietelles, 
extending over the shoulders, give width to a 
slender figure, or the front may be trimmed with 
short, broad revers set each side of a gathered 
piece of plain silk or wool, matching some color 
in the plaid. A great protection to these every- 
day costumes is an apron of white lawn or cam- 
bric, the newest design having a full skirt gath- 
ered to a round waist, which buttons in the back. 
It is sleeveless and cut half low at the neck, 
which is edged all around with a deep, turned- 
down frill. Sometimes a sash is added which 
is tied behind. 

The jacket corsages are, also, as much fancied 
for juveniles as for adults, and these may be 
made elaborate enough for best walking-suits 
of cashmere, lady’s cloth, or, better than either, 
the very stylish Russian velours. A charming 
model has a perfectly plain, untrimmed skirt, cut 
bias, and just reaching to the shoe tops. The 
waist is soft and full in front, plain in the back, 
and girdled with velvet laid in folds, while over 
it is worn a short, sleeveless, bolero jacket of 
velvet. The sleeves, which are sewed in the 
waist, have a large bias puff of the velours at the 
top, but are of velvet below and quite close fitting 
at the wrist. For ordinary wear our little women 
greatly affect double-breasted ulsters of plaid or 
striped wool, over which falls a half-long military 
cape that is detachable and can be discarded on a 
mild day; but their Sunday coats are cloth 
jackets with double or triple shoulder capes, or 
long belted cloaks with a Watteau pleat in the 
back. These may be made as dressy as desired, 
with velvet sleeves and trimmings of Astrakhan, 
or dark brown mink tails. 

Cloth caps and felt Alpines are much seen on 
city schoolgirls, but far more stylish is a neat felt 
hat in any of the leading shapes, adorned with an 
Alsacian bow of velvet, or plaid silk, and two 
quills erossed to form an X. The best hat is 
generally selected to correspond with the outside 
wrapping, and is large, with a wide, flexible brim 
and a velvet crown that is higher on the left side 





than on the right, while round it is twisted a 
satin ribbon. The only other garniture is a many 
looped bow of satin set on one side together with 
a rosette of velvet through which is thrust the 
fashionable pair of quills. 

Misses in their early teens copy the fashions of 
their elders or else wear much the same frocks as 
their younger sisters, a favorite style being a 
skirt and sleeves of woolen stuff and a bodice 
of plaid surah silk. .The latter is cut bias and 
very full, and is shirred twice below the collar. 
It is without shoulder seams, being drawn down 
to the waist over a heavy sateen lining and 
hooked at the back. Three rows ot velvet, an 
inch apart, form a girdle, each ending behind in a 
rosette. A stock collar finishes the neck, and the 
drooping sleeves are confined at the elbow by 
bracelets of the velvet ribbon. The skirt is 
unlined and untrimmed, with merely a wide 
hem at the bottom. 

If Sweet Sixteen affects the picturesque in 
dress, she will likely want her evening gown 
made in Empire style with a very secant skirt and 
very short waist, girdled just below the bust. 
But, except to an artist, this is more quaint than 
pretty, and most girls over twelve will prefer to 
have their party frock—whether of crepon, light- 
hued cloth or silk seattered over with dainty 
Dresden china designs—fashioned with a full 
short skirt, long bodice and huge puffed sleeves. 
Over the waist is worn a bolero jacket of velvet, 
or a broad girdle, while the most dressy are cut 
half low at the neck and a lace guimpe drawn 
up around the throat, a fall of the same airy 
tabric completing the sleeves. 





In The Kitchen. 
_> —- 

Grape Catsup: Squeeze the pulp from tive pounds. 
of grapes; boil this for five minutes or until the 
seeds can be strained out, using a porcelain potato 
masher to press the pulp through the sieve; add 
two pounds of sugar, the skins, one cup of vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful each of allspice and cinnamon, 
a saltspoonful each of mace and cloves and a half 
wteaspoonful of salt; add the spices in bags and 
boil until it thickens. The housewife who gave 
me this receipt adds a little cayenne pepper at the 
last. It is delicious with cold meats. 

Improved beef ala mode. Take apiece of top sir- 
loin weighing seven or eight pounds and bind it as 
nearly round as possible with a broad bandage of 
muslin. With a narrow, sharp knife make holes 
entirely through it and about an inch apart. Fill 
some of these with minced bacon, others with 
mineed oysters and still others with a forcemeat 
made of crumbs, minced and fried onions, parsley 
and seasoning, or you may make a forcemeat of 
all these ingredients including the bacon and oys- 
ters and fill all the holes with it. Season well 
with salt and pepper using a very little nutmeg 
and rubbing the mixed spices well into the inci- 
sions. Place in a baking pan, add a cup of hot 
water or stock and bake slowly two hours basting 
very often and dredging with flour when half done. 
Take off the muslin before dishing, thicken and 
strain the gravy and send to table with the meat. 

Beefsteak Pudding. This is an English dish and 
seldom to be met with here. It requires a round 
bottomed pudding mold or a small yellow cake 
bowl. Make a paste with a quart of prepared 
flour, a quarter of a pound of suet, a little salt and 
acup of ice water. Have the suet powdered and 
rubbed free from strings; while you do this dredge 
with flour from time to time and the strings will 
free themselves easily. Rub it into the flour, add 
the salt and enough ice-water to make a paste 
just soft enough to roll out. Roll to the thickness 
of half an inch; line the dish with the paste, have 
ready two pounds of steak cut into small squares, 
one veal kidney and half a pint of small oysters. 
Put them in layers, seasoning each with salt and 
pepper and a little mushroom catsup; the bow] 
should be nearly full; cover with paste; pinch the 
edges shut; let some one hold the bow] while you 
tie astout pudding cloth over all, tying it tightly 
under the bottom, but leaving a little room for the 
paste to swell. Flour the cloth before tying it 
over the pudding, then plunge all into a large pot 
filled with rapidly boiling water and keep at a fast 
boil for two hours. To untie it, dip the bow] in 
cold water, take off the cloth, invert a hot dish 
upon the mold and turn the pudding out without 
breaking which you will have no trouble in doing 
if the bow] has been properly buttered. 
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GOD KEEP YOU SAFE. 


H. W. PETRIE. 
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In the Reign of the Twelfth Night Bean. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
——_ 

**Bob, Bob, do stop one minute and let us have a 
look at the beautiful sugar folks!’ Thus pleaded 
two small, chubby-cheeked urchins, as they fol- 
lowed in the wake of an older lad, one fine, frosty 
January morning some fifty or more years ago, 
and their petitiofii quickly brought the youth 
addressed to a standstill while he answered, good- 
humoredly, “Of course I will, youngsters! Didn’t 
I fetch you out apurpose to see the Twelfth Day 
sights and fun! We never had anything like this 
down in the country, did we Jerry?” ‘ No—o,”’ 
acknowledged Jerry somewhat reluctantly, * but 
I wish we were back there, all the same.” 

“Then I don’t! Not to-day!” shouted his younger 
brother flattening his snub nose against the pastry- 
cook’s gaily decorated window, and ecapering with 
delight at sight of the huge frosted cakes covered 
with a multitude of tiny figures known as “ sub- 
tleties.””. Such lords and ladies, kings and queens, 
trees and eastles, birds and beasts he had never 
beheld before. All were modeled in the whitest 
of confectionery, or painted in radiant rainbow 
hues, while waxen lights and garlands of artificial 
flowers transformed the prosaic shop into a ver- 
itable “paradise of dainty devices.’ For, in the 
early half of the present century, an English 
Epiphany or “ Little Christmas ” wasa very happy, 
joyous time, made only second to “ Great Christ- 
mas” with social gatherings, merrymaking and 
innocent masquerading. 

“Oh, see the bonny, wee fairy prince!’ con- 
tinued small Tom, ‘‘and such lots and lots of fine 
sweeties inside. Plum buns, peppermint drops, 
bulls-eyesandelecampane!” ‘Ay, but wehaven’t 
a farthing to buy even one loilipop,” sighed Jerry, 
who was inclined to be mournful. ‘ Never mind, 
little man,” cried cheery Bob, “ there’s a good time 
coming! I shall get a better job than holding 
horses and running errands before long! A fine, 
steady place! and then, mebbe, there’ll sometimes 
be a stray sixpence to spend for sugar sticks.” 

“Those fellows have got aplenty,” remarked 
Tom nodding toward a couple of laughing, frolic- 
some schoolboys who, at that moment, emerged 
from the confectioner’s, their pockets bulging 
with white parcels and their cheeks with sweet 
morsels. ‘Yes, happy chaps!” assented Bob, 
“but they seem to be hiding something behind 
them and are up to some mischief I warrant.” He 
meant to keep an eye upon them as they dodged 
in and out of the crowd, gathered before the attrac- 





tive window, but was distracted by a fresh burst -) 


of rapture from Tom, as a particularly large and 
gorgeous plum loaf made its appearance, and he 
forgot all about the “ young swells” as he termed 
them, until startled by an angry exclamation 
from a portly old gentleman near by, followed by 
a series of gasps and cries from several women, 
and a shrill, mocking laugh from the holiday mob. 
“What is it?” he inquired. 

“Only an old Twelfth-Day trick and a rare good 
one!” roared a bystander, doubling up with 
mirth, as he pointed to the fat man stamping and 
fuming angrily at finding his coat-tails nailed fast 
to the bottom of the window-frame, while to one 
flap was pinned the skirt of an elderly female in 
black who, in her turn, was joined to a haughty 
looking girl clad in velvet and furs and whose 
indignation knew no bounds. ‘ Zounds!” ejacu- 
lated the robust gentleman, fairly sputtering with 
rage and feeling for a handkerchief with which 
to wipe the beads of perspiration from his brow. 
“Tf I ean catch the miscreant that did this, I'll 
teach him not to play his low, vulgar jokes on his 
elders and betters and on a judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at that! Why, bless me! my ban- 
danna is gone too! It’s outrageous!” ‘ Disgrace- 
ful!” gurgled the incensed maiden. ‘“ Seandal- 


-ous!” sniffed the spinster. 


“Tt was that mealy-faced chap yonder!” yelled 
a mendacious little street Arab, eager to add to 
the confusion, and before Bob understood what it 


-all meant, the irate judge had pounced upon him 
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and was shaking him until his teeth chattered. 
“It was you, was it, you miserable rascal?” he 
cried, “ Ecod, you then shall pay for your Twelfth- 
Day fun! Constable, here, Constable, take this 
impudent thief into custody.” ‘“O sir! indeed, 
indeed, I never thought of such a thing,” stam- 
mered poor Bob, completely taken aback by the 
suddenness of the charge, “it must have been 
some boy with a hammer.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s what they all say! But I know 
your tricks and your manners!” ‘* While they 
always have confederates,” suggested the woman 
in crape. “So they do, madam, so they do. But 
the law considers pocket-picking a crime and I 
intend to see if it will not frown upon these annoy- 
ing holiday tricks as well. So, Constable, off with 
this fellow and keep asharp eye out for his pal, 
also.” 

“Shame, shame,” hissed the crowd, whose sym- 
pathy was with the lad, but the minion of justice 
dared not disobey a “ big wig of the law’”’—as he 
ealled him under his breath—and Bob had only 
time to whisper to Jerry, ‘*Run right home to 
Debby and don’t let her fret,” before he was 
marehed away with hanging head and burning 
cheeks, thinking bitterly and sorrowfully, ““What- 
ever will become of my sister and the boys; while 
being in the lock-up won't be the best reeommen- 
dation for getting the situation Iso mueh need.” 
For this youth of sixteen was an orphan, and held 
the position of head of the small family which 
had lately moved to London, he and Debby bravely 
trying to be * little father and mother” to a trio of 
younger brothers possessed of an unlimited capac- 
ity for bread and milk and an exasperating faculty 
for wearing out their shoes. It was the thought, 
then, of his young, friendless household left 
unprotected and desolate in this great wilderness 
of a city that swelled manly Bob's heart almost to 
bursting and made him dash away many a salt 
drop that would gather in his honest blue eyes, 
while * Heaven wateh over and keep them from 
harm,’ was his muttered prayer as the cell door 
elanged behind him. 

Meanwhile, grief-stricken Tom and Jerry had 
made their way home to Cowslip alley and burst 
in upon their sister, wailing, **Oh, Deb, Deb, 
they’ve carried Bob off to jail! Our own dear 
Bobby has been taken to prison!’ ‘What!’ 
screamed the girl, aghast at such dreadful news 
and when, at length, the particulars had been 
dragged trom the half-dazed youngsters, she coy- 
ered her head with her apron and wept as though 
all hope was at an end. “Oh, we ought never to 
have come to this great, cruel, lonely city,” she 
sobbed, ** but should have stayed in our dear old 
eountry liome where such a terrible mistake could 
never have occurred!” 

“But father bade us come, afore he died,” whis- 
pered Jerry who began to remember Bob’s parting 
injunction “not to let Debby fret.’ **So he did, 
beeause he fancied there was more chance here 
fora bright, clever fellow like Bob; but there isn’t, 
and now he is locked up; the money mammy 
saved in the stocking is ’most gone and whatever 
we are to do the good Lord only knows,” while at 
this dismal recital and the melancholy faces 
around him, tiny Wellington—usually nicknamed 
the Spud—set up such a howl that the others were 
forced to restrain their feelings in order to com- 
fort and prevent the neighbors rushing in to 
inquire the cause of such an uproar. And now it 
was that thoughtful, twelve-year-old Jerry arose 
brilliantly to the occasion. He it was who sug- 
gested with happy, childish faith that “as Bob 
had done nothing wrong, his innocence must be 
soon proven and he set at liberty.”” Heit was who 
dried Debby’s tears and helped her set the table 
for dinner: while he recalled so many reminis- 
cences of their old farm home that they all, at 
last, took heart of grace and became quite cheer- 
ful, even planning the glorious weleome they 
would give the beloved elder brother when, hav- 
ing put his accusers to the blush, he should return 
with flying colors. 

“Don’t you remember what jolly times we 
always hadin the country on Twelfth-Night? The 
big bon-fires, the honey-cakes and the processions 
to the orchard to water the fruit trees with cider 
and sing,— ? 

“ Health to thee, good apple-tree! 
Well to bear, pockets-full, hats-full, 
Pecks-full, bushel-bags-full! ” 


“ Yes, indeed,” cried Debby, “and the games and 
the dancing! It was all lovely! while it was only 
last year, Jerry, that youand Boband Tom, dressed 
in long cloaks, with paper crowns on your heads 
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and staves in your hands, to represent the wise 
kings of the East, went from house to house sing- 
ing the pretty carol mother taught us.” “Ay, Deb, 
and what sport it was! Dame Crumpet said we 
‘sang like Cherubim and Seraphim’ and gave us 
hot coffee and a silver sixpence.” “ And ginger- 
bread and nuts,’? put in Tom, whose sweet tooth 
was abnormally developed, “I wish we could go 
mumming again. Why can’t we sister?” ‘ Be- 
sause it would not be proper ina great city like 
London,” replied the girl, gravely, in her most 
grown-up tone. ‘ Well, now, I don’t know about 
that, sis,” said Jerry who was rather taken with 
the idea, ‘it seems about our only chance of get- 
ting any Twelfth-Night goodies and, who knows 
but we might earn a few pennies as well!”’ 

* You might be lost and, besides, you could not 
go without Bob. There must always be three, 
father said, because it was three wise men who, 
on that beautiful nightso many years ago, brought 
their gifts to the little King Jesus.” “Well, I 
think the Spud could take Bob’s place, for he can 
come in on the chorus and I will teach him a verse,” 
while, as the smaller lads clamored uproariously, 
to “have a bit of fun and make some money to 
suprise Bob with,’’ Debby’s scruples were finally 
overruled and she even expended two penee in 
gilt paper, and spent the afternoon fashioning 
coronets for the excited young masqueraders. But 
her heart was heavy, and before her ever floated 
a vision of her best loved brother, forlorn and 
miserable, behind stone walls and iron bars. 

Stately, beautiful and luxurious was the home of 
Lord Durstan at all times, but on this Sixth of 
January it was a truly exhilarating scene of mirth 
and merriment as a bevy of beautiful maidens 
and gallant English lads tripped through the spa- 
cious rooms keeping time to the musie that 
sounded from behind a screen of evergreens, and 
happy young voices sang the praises of their genial 
host and his winsome golden-haired daughter, the 
little Lady Constance. For naught did the ehild- 
loving nobleman spare to make his Twelfth-Night 
party an event to be long remembered, while one 
of the most popular among his juvenile guests was 
quick-witted, rollicking Dick Bulkley, a young 
Etonian who loved mischief better than sweet- 
meats, but beneath whose jacket beat as warm and 
sympathetic a heart as ever schoolboy was blessed 
with. 

Well pleased, then, was all the blithesome com- 
pany when, in his slice of the plum cake, Dick 
found the royal hidden bean and was crowned 
‘King of the Revels” while quite as satisfied was 
he on discovering that the dry pea had fallen to 
pretty, picturesque Margarct Maynard making 
her his bonny Twelfth-Night queen. “Good luck 
is this, sweet Mey,” he cried, taking his seat 
beside the young girl, while the rest of the merry- 
makers were drawing and discussing the charac- 
ters they were to assume until midnight, ‘ And 
I declare this is a glorious way of winding up the 
very jolliest holidays I have ever spent.” 

“Yes, they have been nice,” responded Marga- 
ret, as she settled the three cornered “ Folly ” eap 
on her graceful little head. ‘* Everybody seems to 
have enjoyed them; everybody, that is, except 
poor Grandpa who fella victim to-day to an old 
custom and came home in a towering rage with his 
coat all tumbled and torn and railing at ‘this 
ridiculous Twelfth-Day buffoonery.’” “ Why, how 
was that?” asked Dick. ‘Oh, he was nailed to 
the casement, in front of Nougat & Co.’s new shop, 
besides being pinned to a couple of indignant 
women. It must have been droll enough, and 
makes me laugh to think of, though I did feel 
sorry for him, he was so sadly ruffled and fancied 
his silk handkerchief had been stolen, also, until 
he found it on the library floor.” 

“In front of Nougat’s did yousay?” asked Diek 
turning red and looking somewhat confused. 
“Yes. They caught the little imp that did it, how- 
ever, and I believe gave him into custody. But 
see! the characters are all distributed and we 
must go to assume our regal dignity,” and off 
danced the gay chatterer followed more slowly by 
Dick who, in passing, whispered to his chum Guy 
Cheeseman,—* I’ve something to tell you, old fel- 
low, that will make you open your eyes.” Buta 
moment later he was “every inch a king,” a 
fantastic Twelfth-Night king, ready to lead his 
jolly retinue in frolic, song and merry play. 

Indeed, he turned the next hour into a regular 
hurly-burly romp, and they were just resting after 
an exciting game of Hot-Cockles when, from with- 
out came the sound of rarely sweet childish voices 
and a hush fell upon the merrymakers as, through 
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a window opened to cool the room, floated the 
words of a very ancient Epiphany carol— 

“* We come walking with our staves 

Wreathed with laurel!’ ” 
“They must be mummers,” said Lady Constance. 
“Bid them enter,” commanded Queen Margaret, 
and the King of the Bean, in a spirit of jest sent 
the small urchin taking the part of “ Babie-Cake”’ 
prancing to the door to usher in—whom? Verily 
none other than the three youngest Pidgeons now 
transformed by crowns on their curly heads and 
long cloaks falling to their heels into the rosiest, 
bonniest mites of ‘‘ Magi’? as ever personated the 
sage, Orient kings while, perfectly unembarrassed, 
they still sang lustily at the extent of their healthy 
little lungs. ; 
“ We all came over the lofty hill, 
And there we saw the Star stand still!” 


shouted Jerry. 
“Oh star! You must not stand still so, 
But must, with us, to Bethlehem go,” 
warbled Tom. 
“ To Bethlehem, the lovely town, 
Where Mary and her Child sit down,” 
lisped tiny Wellington. 

“Oh, what cunning darlings!” exclaimed Lady 
Constance, “they are a perfect picture!” “ Yes, 
poor dots!” sighed the sympathetic queen and 
bade her maids-of-honor,—‘* Run Blue-Bell and 
Mustardseed and fetch cake and currant-shrub 
for their refreshment.” ‘*While do you, Baron 
Moneybags,” chuckled the roguish king, turning 
to Guy, “give them three half-crowns out of the 
royal treasury.” At this, Master Cheeseman 
frowned savagely, greatly to his friend’s delight, 
who well knew he had overdrawn his allowance 
and who had given the order out of pure mis- 
chief. But then Lord Durstan 
kindly came to the rescue and 
the sweet little ‘‘ Melchior, Jas- 
par and Balthasar’? were sent 
away with hands full, mouths 
full, pockets full and, I dare 
say, hearts fullas well. «How 
tickled Deb will be,’ laughed 
Tom, “let us hurry right biek 
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and tell her of our good luck,” and off they trotted, 
merry as grigs. gaily chanting,— 
* We three kings of Orient are, 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar! ” 

But alas, alas! their joy was short lived, for, as 
they crossed the square below the Durstan man- 
sion a hansom came rattling at breakneck speed 
around the corner. Tom and Jerry easily sprang 
out of the way but, in starting to run, poor little 
Wellington’s feet became entangled in his long 
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trailing cloak, causing him to trip and fall to the 
pavement while a wheel of the vehicle passed 
directly over him. 

The reckless Jehu paused not to see what havoc 
he had wrought, dashing madly on into the dark- 
ness; but there were others more compassionate 
who hastened to the little fellow’s assistance until 
quite a knot of people had collected. 
The hubbub, indeed, even reached the 
ears of Lady Constance’s guests and a 
few of the youths ran ac 
out, returning soon 


had set Wellington’s broken leg, bathed his bruises: 
and left him comparatively comfortable in such a 
big, soft, white bed that he thought it almost made 
amends for being hurt. Still he called continually 
for “ Bob,” and Dick Bulkley, who had slipped up. 
for a peep at the prostrate “Balthasar,” drew 
Debby to one side and inquired, “* Who is this Bob. 




















after bearing in their 
arms the unfortunate 
Spud, now a most 









sadly demoralized 









little king with his 
gilt crown crushed, 
trightened nearly out 
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“BABIE-CAKE” BIDS THEM ENTER. 


of his wits and sobbing wildly for—“Bob and 
Debby!” “Oh, dear! It is the wee baby mum- 
mer!” screamed Queen Meg, wringing her hands, 
while Lord Durstan—who was as noble by nature 
as by birth—lost no time in ordering an apart- 
ment prepared for the injured child and sent a 
messenger for a surgeon. 

Lady Constance, too, sent Jerry and Tom to fetch 
their sister and she arrived, pale as a snow wraith 
but wonderfully composed, just after the doctor 












































and where can I find him?” “Oh, thank ye 

kindly, sir,” stammered the girl, dropping a 

courtesy and flushing up to her temples, “ Bob 

is our eldest brother but you cannot find him 
at all.” 

“Cannot! You don’t know me! I warrant I 
can find him if he be in London.” “ Ay sir, he 
is in town; but—but—Bobis in jail.” “In jail!” 
“Yes sir. But,oh, pray, pray don’t thinkheis a 
bad boy! He is the best, steadiest lad in the 
world, and has been like a father tous all since 
our own daddy died. He was only locked up 

this morning, owing to some one playing a trick 
on a cross-grained old gentleman, stealing a 
handkerchief and then making off, leaving our 
Bob to bear the blame,” and the overwrought 
maid almost broke down at the remembrance. 
Dick was touched, and, after asking a few more 
questions, descended the stairs with an unusu- 
ally sober face. Going straight to Guy, he said: 
‘Come along, Cheeseman! you and I have got to- 
go forthwith and confess our late misdeeds to 
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Judge Maynard. It was his coat we tacked to the 
window to-day and a poor, innocent chap is suf- 
fering sorely for our silly lark,” with which he 
proceeded to relate all he had just gathered from 
Margaret and Debby. 

What was his indignation, then, to have Guy 
flatly and firmly refuse to acknowledge his share 
in the Twelfth-Day trick; “for,” he said, “since 
the handkerchief is found, this caged Pidgeon 
will be let out to-morrow, anyway, and there is no 
use in getting the ill-will of the influential judge 
and his pretty granddaughter.” Dick’s lip curled 
seornfully. “Coward!” he muttered under his 
breath, and turned contemptuously away. But he 
most honorably forebore from mentioning his 
unworthy mate’s nae when, while riding home 
with his bright, young queen, he made a full and 
open confession. As for Meg, she laughed, then 
almost eried, sympathized with both sides and 
ended by liking the ;* King of the Bean” better 
than ever. If he did spend rather a bad quarter 
of an hour inthe testy judge’s sanctum, it closed 
most harmoniously, for, the old man, after giving 
vent to his feelings, finally cooled down and held 
out his hand to his young visitor, saying, “ Well, 
after all, lad, I admire your pluck and honesty 
and will grant we were both in the wrong—I in 
jumping at conclusions and you in playing such a 
foolish joke and then ‘hooking it’—as you boys 
say—before you knew the end. I quickly dis- 
covered my blunder in regard to the bandanna, but 
thought it would not harm the saucy youngster to 
be locked upafew hours. Now, however, we must 
get the poor fellow out the first thing in the morn- 
ing and try to recompense him for his dreary 
Twelfth-Night behind the bars.” 

So it happened that very early on the Seventh 
of January, the door of Robert Pidgeon’s cell 
swung open, and he was almost struck dumb with 
amazement at sight of the jaunty, well-dressed 
Eton boy and the portly, blustering gentleman he 
remembered only too well, who humbly begged 
his pardon, declared him to be as free as the wild 
bird whose name he bore; and offered him a posi- 
tion in the judge’s own service at a salary that 
made him doubt the evidence of his senses. ‘It 
all seems too good to be true,” he gasped, and 
when, to his further wonder, he found his little 
brood sheltered beneath Lord Durstan’s stately 
roof and heard the adventures of the childish 
‘* Magi,”’ he could only offer up a heartfelt thanks- 
giving, and, cuddling the “Spud” in his arms, 
ery, “Please the Lord, the little ones shall now 
have their share of lollipops and keep the Feast of 
Kings every year!” 

—=—-e 


Boys Play Tag. 


How Dutch 


Did you ever hear of a country where the boys 
play tagin their stocking feet? No? Well, there 
is such a country. We can imagine some thought- 
ful little boy thinking what a hard time the 
mothers must have darning. If you ever go to 
Amsterdam, Holland, and walk through an open 
place or one of the small parks, you will often see 
a heap of wooden shoes, and a little distance off a 
lot of children having a merry game of tag. You 
see, wooden shoes are not made for running, but 
the pavements are very clean and smooth, and the 
stockings are home knit and have double soles, 
so it is not as hard on the mothers as one 
would at first suppose. You may not think it 
would be pleasant to wear wooden shoes, or that 
their use makes graceful walkers, but still we do 
not believe many of you would object to being 
able to take off your shoes and make boats of them 
as many little children in Hollanddo. Canals run 
everywhere through that country and it is no unu- 
sual thing to see the little girls, after they have 
scrubbed the sidewalks as clean as they can, which 
is their duty every morning, sit down on the edge 
of the walk, tie a string to their shoes, and float 
them in the canal which runs next to the sidewalk. 
—_——--o—. 


An Enjoyable Birthday Party. 
a 

A little boy at one of the mountain hotels this 
summer had a birthday, and the other little chil- 
dren helped him celebrate it. Two tables were 
put together to form a guitar, and yellow ribbons 
put across for strings. Each child had a little 
bouquet at his plate, In front of the host was a 
frosted birthday cake with a ring in it and seven 
candles on top. Seven little children were chosen 
to blow out the candles. There were sandwiches, 
little cakes, ice-cream, fruit and little boxes of 


candy to be carried away. After tea the children 
played all sorts of pretty games, and then wished 
| their gentlemanly little host good night. 





A Pleasant Evening. 


FANNY 8S. FIELD. 


ee 


We have a boy in our town who has a faculty 
for getting up entertainments, and for that reason 
he is invited to every party and sociable in town. 
A few weeks ago, wanting to give my young 
friends a pleasant evening at my house, I sent for 
Willie Joslyn, and asked him to plan for some 
pleasing entertainment. He at once agreed, and I 
let him have the whole management of the affair, 
| only supplying him with what he wanted for fur- 
| nishing the stage. It was such a successful enter- 
tainment, that I want to tell the boys and girls of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST about it. 

In the first place I was very much pleased at the 
way he arranged the stage. I did not want any 
nails driven in the parlor, and Willie said he did 
not intend to drive a single nail. He selected one 
side of the parlor, where there was a door opening 
into the entry, and, opening the window opposite 
the door, he fastened a small wire to the hinge of 
the blind, then closed the window again. The 
Wire was so fine that the window closed tightly, 
there. 


and fastened just as if the wire was not 


Then, after putting several rings on the wire, he 
fastened the other end to the upper hinge of the 
door. From this wire he hung some drapery, each 
side of the room, leaving a place in the center for 
the curtain, which was mace of a sheet, fastened 
to the rings which he had put on the wire for that 
purpose. This could be slid back and forth, and 
made anice curtain. IL did not ask him what his 
entertainment was to be, knowing he would give 
us a good one. When my company were all assem- 
bled, Willie stepped out from behind the curtain 
and said, 

*Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to announce to 
you that we are to give youan evening with authors 
and poets, and our first tableau will be ‘* Disgusted 
with Burns.” 

The curtain was drawn, and a boy was seen 
seated in a chair, with his head and hands tied up, 
and several pieces of court plaster on his face. He 
Jooked very much as if he had been celebrating 
the Fourth of July, and the expression on his face 
showed that he was just what the manager said, 
disgusted with burns. 

Next we had a *“*Glimpse of Longfellow.” This 
consisted of a boy on stilts, his head touching the 
ceiling. The stilts were covered with a long pair 
of trousers made by cutting the legs off of an old 
pair and piecing out another pair with them. The 
effect was very funny, and it delighted every one. 

Then the manager announced a charade in two 
acts, and we were to guess what celebrated poet 
was to be represented. When the curtain was 
drawn, the stage represented a room in which three 
girls were seated, all of them dressed in white. 
A servant entered, also dressed in white, and 
announced Mr. White, whereupon a young man 
entered, clad in white, and carrying a white hat. 
He bowed to the girls as the curtain fell. Of 
course we decided that the word was white, but 
we could not think of any poet, the first part of 
whose hame was white. In a few moments the 
| curtain was drawn again. All that was to be seen 
| now was an easel, upon which was the picture of 

an ear, While from the frame of the picture hung 
When the curtain closed we all 
began to talk over who the poet was. White-ear, 
when we put the words together, we at 
| decided that the poet meant was Whittier. 

Next, the manager announced “An author and 
| his work,” the first act representing the author, 
|} and the second his work. When the curtain was 
| drawn, we saw a boy sitting on a chair with his 
hands clasped over his stomach and showing every 
| symptom of being in terrible agony. We could not 
decide what this meant until we saw the second 
act. This showed two girls and two boys seated 
at a table, reading, a boy on the floor playing with 
blocks, and another larger boy, looking out of the 
window, was softly whistling “Home Sweet 
Home.” When the curtain fell we decided that 
the author must be Payne, the writer of “Home 
Sweet Home,” and the manager said the same. 
| Next was announced a popular author, in two 
acts, and when the curtain was drawn, nothing 
{ 


an ear of corn. 


once 


was seen but asofa in the center of thestage. The 
second act presented all the players dancing 
| around a May pole, and winding up their colored 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





ribbons. No one guessed this at first, till some one 
spoke the two words together, sofa May, then we 
saw at once that it was intended for Sophie May. 

Then was announced another author and his 
work. When the curtain was drawn again, we 
saw an American flag, from the bottom of which 
hung a key. This we guessed was Key and his 
Star Spangled Banner. 

The closing piece consisted of a charade, in one 
act, representing a famous poet. Two girls were 
seated on a sofa, one dressed for the street, evi- 
dently a caller, the other the lady of the house. 

**So you have heard from your sister, have you?” 

* From Emma? yes, and she is not coming, but 
her son will be here to-day. I thought it must be 
he, when the bell rang.” 

“I did not know that Emma had a boy large 
enough to travel alone.” 

“Oh, yes! he is over fourteen.’ 

Just then the bell rang and an elderly lady came 
in with a boy. Going up to the sofa, she said, 

* Charlie, this is your aunt Mary, and this is Miss 
Jones, a friend of your mother’s.” 

Then to Miss Jones she said, “This is Emma’s 
son; you never saw him, I think.” 

Both ladies rose and bowed to the boy, who 
bowed back as the curtain fell. 

This last one none of us could guess, and we had 
to be told that it was Emerson, and then we won- 
dered why we did not guess it. The entertain- 
ment lasted just an hour, which is long enough 
for young folks, and then I gave them some light 
refreshments while we talked over the entertain- 
ment, Any bright boy or girl ean get up this enter- 
tainment, or one similar, and it is sure to be appre- 
ciated by old and young. Other authors could be 
represented, and the tableaux varied in many 
ways. Try it and see if you do not please every 
one who comes to you. 
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Friends and Foes. 
MRS. A. E. C. MASKELL. 
a 

To regard our friends as foes and our foes as 
friends is a common mistake in our relation to 
insect life, for who of us has not turned with 
aversion from a spider or trodden it with disgust 
under foot, while we have looked with favor and 
acted as protector to the tiny measuring worm so 
quietly measuring off the folds of our dress? And 
yet the spider has been a life-long friend freeing 
us from myriads of destructive insects while the 
measuring or canker-worm is one of our greatest 
foes. I could not help thinking this when I sawa 
pretty but ignorant lady shaking a daddy long- 
legs or harvest-man from her dress in disgust 
while almost the next moment she cried out glee- 
fully, “* O come here andsee this dear little worm, 
which is measuring off a new dress.” Yet the 
daddy long-legs is one of the greatest friends to 
mankind, eating up small insects which so injure 
our crops, while the innocent looking little worm 
belongs to a family of insects that destroys more 
vegetation, perhaps, than any other, The canker- 
worms make their appearance upon apple trees 
just about the time that the tender leaves are 
forming, and when you see whole boughs of skele- 
ton leaves you may. be sure they have been at 
work. The parent moth expands about one and a 
quarter inch, and the wings are large and silky. 
When the worm wants to get to the ground it lets 
itself down by athread which it spins from its 
mouth. It goes to the ground to undergo the 
change from worm to moth-life. Of course the 
ecanker-worm makes a pretty, innocent looking 
moth, but “all is not gold that glitters.”” Give me 
the homely, long-legged harvest-man every time, 
and even his more vicious-looking cousin, the 
spider, for, ‘‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend 
while the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 
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A Boy to the Rescue. 





. 


In one of the great Pennsylvania manufactories 
there was recently an apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts involving a matter of three thousand 
pounds of scrap iron. The clerks spent two whole 
days over the figures and finally gave up the task 
of trying to make the accounts balance. Several 
days later the office boy took a notion to amuse 
himself by adding a column of figures on a sheet 
of paper which happened to be on the desk be- 
fore him, but somehow he could not make the 
footings agree with the amount set down. His 
curiosity was quickened and, not being pressed 
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with work, he examined each figure minutely and 
discovered a fly speck at the side of the figure one, 
in the thousand column, which made it look pre- 
cisely like a four. Each of the clerks had called 
it a four, and but for the sharp eyes of the boy, the 
mystery would have probably remained unex- 
plained. 

a 

How to Make an Ice Boat. 
HENRY D. TAYLOR. 

—P 
One of the pleasantest pastimes of the winter is 
It even surpasses skating, 


sailing on an ice boat. 
for every boy likes to go as fast as possible, and 
certainly nothing is faster than this kind of a boat 
except an express train, and even that does not 
always go faster, for many boats have been known 
to sail a mile in a minute. 

To make a good boat for a small sum is what 
any boy who is handy with tools can do by follow- 
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edgewise, and tends to break them. You can get 
the most speed, however, with only two boys on, 
for that is weight enough to hold the boat down. 
If the wind blows very hard, have the most weight 
on the windward side. If your boat is not steered 
quickly enough by her rudder, make a longer one, 
putting the skate iron as far back as possible. 
The further back you get it, the harder it will be 
to steer, so don’t get it too far to start with. Be 
eareful of your distances, for you will find that 
the boat will cover a long distance in a very short 
time, and you will have to mind your helm all the 
time, or you will run ashore, or knock some one 
over. Try one this winter, and see if you do not 
like it. 

ee. — 

A Military Diamond. 

JENNIE JAMESON. 
<> 

Hidden in the accompanying diagram will be 
found the names of a number of military charac- 
ters who have been prominent in their time. 
All of them are of enough prominence to 
have their names in our histories, and every 
school boy should have them all on his 
tongue’s end. To those who are not studying 
history now, a little review may be neces- 

sary, but it will also be profitable. 

To work out the puzzle, follow the lines in 
any direction. Do not skip over a letter, nor 
use any letter twice, without using some 
other letter between them. That is, if you 
want to make a double letter, you must do so 
where two letters come together. You can 
use any letter twice if some other letter comes 
between, as. commencing at the W at the top, 
and reading down the right side, W A T, then 
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you can go back to A againif you wish. Do 
not go diagonally across the squares, only fol- 
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DIAGRAM OF ICE BOAT. 

ing these directions. Get two boards 10 or 12 
inches wide, one eight feet long and one 12 feet 
long. Boards an inch thick will do, but if they 
are thicker they will make the boat stiffer and 
stronger. Nail the short board across the long 
one, two feet from the end, making a cross (Fig. 1), 
having the short board underneath, as it must 
bear most of the strain. Then, at the lower end of 
the cross, nail two boards, making a platform 
about two by four feet, leaving one foot of space 
at D. Then make two legs (Fig. 2), and on the bot- 
tom of each fasten an old skate iron, having first 
rounded it on the back end, making it like the 
old-fashioned rocker skate, as shown in the dia- 
gram. This will make it run over the ice better. 
Fasten these runners to the ends of the cross at B. 
Care must be taken to fasten them strongly, as 
there is a heavy strain upon them. For the rudder, 
make a frame (Fig. 3). Make it square for the 
same length as the forward runners, then round 
off the top, and put on an iron washer, if you have 
one large enough; if not, put on a piece of leather. 
Then bore a hole in the,boat at D, and pass the 
rudder through, and grease it well with tallow. 
Fasten your tiller on firmly, and your boat is com- 
plete. If you can get a sail from a small boat, you 
can use it to the best advantage, but if you are not 
so fortunate, you can make one. Fasten a box on 
your boat at C, cutting a hole the size of your 
mast in the top, and a smaller one at the bottom 
forastep. The mast should be about 10 feet high, 
and have ropes from the top to A and to B on each 
side to hold it up. Make a leg-of-mutton sail, 
which is the easiest made, and you are ready to 
set sail. 

I have made several of these boats, and they 
have been strong and fast, and have cost very 
little money, as I could generally club in with one 
or two other boys, and each of us could find some- 
thing about the place to make the different parts 
of the boat of. A boat of this size will carry four 


boys; two on the platform and one at each guy 
rope, at B. Do not have any one at the mast, as it 
springs the boat down, and makes the runners cut 





See 
FIG.3 





low the lines. 
The prizes will be as follows: For the 


longest list, $3.00 cash; for the next longest 
list, $2.00; third, microscope; fourth, plush 
toilet set; fifth jackknife. Should there be a 
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; Margaret’s ‘‘ Club.” 


There is a little girl in Boston who has no little 
brothers and sisters, so every Thursday afternoon 
her mother invites several other little girls, who 
are similarly situated, to play with her. They play 
dolls and games, then have a simple supper of 
bread and milk together and g6 home. Sometimes 
their mammas accompany them, sometimes the 
nurses. Often they take turns in meeting at one 
another’s homes. Margaret calls these meetings 
her “Club” and all the little girls anticipate the 
meetings with a great deal of pleasure. 

a 


Putting an Egg in a Bottle. 


An egg ina bottle is a great curiosity, and will be 
« wonderful surprise till the secret of its accom- 
plishment is learned. To do this, soak an egg in 
strong vinegar. In process of time the shell will 
soften, and yet will resist considerable pressure, 
so it may be extended lengthwise, and inserted in 
a moderately wide-mouthed bottle. Wash it by 
pouring cold water upon it, and it will soon resume 
its former shape and hardness. 
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Wild Pigeons. 





Very few wild pigeons are seen every autumn, 
flying across the Western States now, and yet 
twenty or thirty years ago they were so numerous 
that the clergy offered up prayers for their de- 
struction or removal. So well have the prayers 
been answered that gunners are very thankful 
when they can kill a brace for their dinner. The 
flocks a quarter of a century ago were so large that 
they broke down iarge forests trees by their 
weight when they roosted at night, and in several 
localities they ate everything up so completely 
that for several years after scarcely a single vege- 
table made its appearance. Audubon says that 
their flight was so great that the sun was some- 
times shut from view for 
hours at a time, and farm- 
ers would follow them in 
their flight until they 
roosted. Then with clubs 
and guns they would kill 
them by the thousands, 





tie in any of the 
lists, it will be 
decided by the neat- 
ness of the lists 
sent in. Do not 
hurry your lists in, E 
for those received ih S 


last will stand just 
as good a chance as 


and feed them to the hogs. 
Pork had a different flavor 
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those sent first, and 
better, for the more 





in those early days, and 
some historian has sug- 
gested that it was due to 








All answers must be in 
the office on or before 
February 1st, and must 
be addressed to The 
Puzzle Editor, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. Answers 
addressed in any other way will not be received, in 
competing for the prizes, so be careful how you 
write them. Be sure and sign your name to your 
letter, and do not write about anything else on the 
sheet with your answers. Look out for another 
good puzzle next month. 


study the more names. J 
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A MILITARY DIAMOND. on 


the wild pigeons which the 
swine ate. At any rate 
those who have dined on 
wild pigeons will admit 
that they are very palata- 
ble and delicious, and now 
that they feed turkeys 
chestnuts, to make 
their meat~sweeter, it may be inferred that 
hogs fed on wild pigeons produced better pork 
than the swine raised on corn and clover. When 
the pigeons fed on the fruit of coniferous trees, 
their flesh tasted of turpentine, and hence was 
not as pleasant in the spring as in the autumn. 
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New Year’s Day in India. 
What a joyful cry arose as we first caught sight 


of India’s coral strand. How glad we were to 
plant our feet upon this land of mystery. Could 
it be possible that we were really in India, the 
land which the soldiers of Alexander described, 
as the land of grotto temples dug out of solid 
porphyry; of one of the most ancient Pagan re- 
ligions of the werld; of social distinctions fixed 
and permanent as the earth itself; of the sacred 
Ganges, of the idols of Juggernaut, with its 
bloody worship; the land of elephants and tigers ; 
of fields of rice and groves of palms? Yes, we were 
really there, and soon discovered that any descrip- 
tion of India becomes tame as compared with 
India itself. 

Could the Garden of Eden have been more 
beautiful than this city of Bombay appeared to 
us? It was New Year’s eve and yet the flowers in 
all the varying hues of the rainbows, greeted our 
astonished eyes. Tropical trees with their mar- 
velous foliage abounded on every hand. We 
passed through the English portion of the city, 
saw the elegant establishments there, visited the 
public buildings, drove upon the hills where the 
wealthy Parsees live. Surely there was not so 
much idolatry and poverty in this land as we had 
supposed. How quickly was this thought dis- 
pelled when, the next morning, we visited the 
Hindoo quarters. 

Here we learned that the great mass of the peo- 
ple are extremely poor. Indeed the word poor 
will fail to convey anything like a correct idea of 
the crushing poverty of millions upon millions of 
the village population. 

Whole squares of squalid, little, low mud huts 
contained the swarming natives who were living 
in abject poverty. We could see where many of 
these hamlets had been swept away by the recent 
floods, we learned much of the poverty of the 
land that first day in Bombay, and on each subse- 
quent day was our knowledge increased. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of the natives never know 
what it is to have their hunger satisfied. hey 
do not expect it. Never having been accustomed 
to full meals they do not regard hunger as a great 
affliction so long as it does not show its wolfish 
fangs and begin to gnaw at their patient stom- 
achs. But the sight of the many poor little 
ehildren erying of hunger is enough to move 
the most callous heart. India is a land, of 
vast natural resources, which, if properly devel- 
oped would afford comfortable support for each 
one of the 280,000,000 inhabitants of the empire. 
But their habits of thought and life, their accepted 
traditions, their low plane of morals, their dense 
prejudice against aught that is new or different 
from the old ways and, above all, the cast rules 
which hedge them about on every side all con- 
duce to render India poverty cursed. 

E. B. SIMMONS, India. 
See 
Horticulture and Dairying in New Jersey. 

New Jersey is becoming more and more a horti- 
eultural and dairy State. No just or fair estimate 
of her products and their value can be obtained 
by simply quoting the area, yields and prices of 
the cereals, hay and potatoes. The annual output 
of the dairy both for home consumption and for 
the New York and Philadelphia markets is grow- 
ing rapidly. The fruit, market garden and green- 
house industries are also assuming large propor- 
tions. The cities named in connection with our 
growing inland and seaboard towns create a 
demand for all the products named, which is in- 
creasing each year. The grape (and wine) product 
of the Southern counties, has been much larger 
the past two years than for many previous years, 
a condition highly encouraging to grape growers 
there. With the exception of wheat and rye, the 
past year has not given a full average yield, owing 
largely to want of sufficientrain. Last year crops 
of all kinds were excessively large, beyond all 
precedent. But prices for crops under a full yield 


are advancing, so that the outlook for the agri- 











cultural interests in New Jersey are encouraging 
from a financial standpoint. And so far as future 
productiveness is concerned, the State, as a whole, 
is so generally sure of producing fair and even 
excessively large crops, a slight decrease from the 
large yields often realized does not discourage 
our farmers. FRANKLIN DYE, 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 
—[— 
Australian Soils. 

The extensive areas of fertile soils in Victoria 
may be understood, if traced according to their 
geological formations. The general character of 
the soil on the granite is cold, ill adapted for 
cereals, or, in the higher ranges, even for grass, 
but, under favorable circumstances, the vine may 
be successfully cultivated. In some districts the 
granite, under the influence of vegetable decay 
and sea breezes, has produced a chocolate soil of 
great richness and depth. The characteristic veg- 
etation of the more open granite areas consists of 
several species of the gum tree (Fucalyptus), 
sheoak (Casuarina), honeysuckle (Banksia), cherry 
(Axocaopus), and wattle (Acacia). Those parts of 
the main ranges occupied by granite are clothed 
with magnificent timber, and a dense, almost im- 
penetrable growth of shrubs. The soil of the older 
voleanie formations, when covered with mold 
arising from vegetable decomposition, and slightly 
intermixed with sand, is of unsurpassable rich- 
ness. In Gippsland it supports a very dense veg- 
etation, the trees attaining very large proportions. 
Here will be found the giant gum tree of Victoria 
(Eucalyptus amygdalina), rising 330 feet above the 
ground. The soil is suitable for pasture, and the 
growth of cereals, vines, fruit trees, hops, tobacco 
and potatoes. The newer voleanic rock is the 
road metal of the colony, and known as “blue- 
stone,” or “ironstone.” The soil of this formation 
is either black or chocolate colored, with inter- 
mediate tints; the black soils being the most 
clayey, whilst the chocolate are friable and open. 
It varies in thickness from a few inches to over 
ten feet, and on it cereals, garden produce and 
Where voleanic ash-beds oceur the 
The areas occu- 


vines do well. 
soil is very suitable for potatoes. 
pied by metamorphie rocks are generally unsuit- 
able for cultivation, as they consist of broken 
ranges, which, when low, are well grassed, and 
when high, densely timbered and serubby. In 
level tracts the soil is good, and highly productive. 
The areas occupied by the Siberian formation sup- 
port a good growth of stringy and ironbark Euea- 
lyptus. Very little soil, generally sandy clay, is 
found onthe higher ground; the flats have good 
stiff clay subsoils, covered with vegetable mold. 

D. E. MARTIN, Secretary for Agriculture, 

Victoria, Australia. 
— 
Coffee Growing in Mexico. 

The planter who makes coffee growing a busi- 
ness, will select a somewhat shaded recess some- 
where between the ridges of the giant mountains 
which stretch their huge lengths from Guatemala 
along the Pacific to Sinaloa, or upon the Gulf 
coast from Yucatan to Tamaulipas. Or, he may 
turn to some of the numerous fertile valleys 
which lie in deep dents on the great Central table- 
land. The height at which he will naturally locate 
his field will be from 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea, but he may go even 1,000 feet higher and not 
go beyond success, as he may also seek a lower 
level, since, in some places, coffee is produced at 
the very seaside. Off the eastern coast of Yueatan, 
on the island of Cozumel, coffee trees of prolifie 
yield are growing nearly at a sea level as well as 
in many other localities on both the Pacifie and 
Gulf coasts. Indeed, the objection to the sea lands 
for this purpose is probably not on account of the 
effect of the climate upon the plants, but upon the 
planter, the tierra caliente being everywhere 
unhealthful. 

As in Brazil the plants are started in a nursery. 
At the age of one year or eighteen months the in- 
fant shrubs are transplanted to the eapetalis, or 
coffee field, which has been thoroughly cleaned 
of all undergrowth and the soil well prepared. To 
protect the young plants from the sun, open for- 
ests are used and mountain sides which afford 
shade. In open fields a growing shade must be 
created, which is most quickly obtained by plant- 
ing bananas between the coffee plants. But some 
more intelligent planters set out their fields with 
cinchona trees for shade, and these yield quinine, 
and some use oak and walnut trees for the pur- 
pose. A reasonably rich soil is desirable for coffee, 








and manuring pays well, often increasing the 
yield to three pounds. In exceptional cases it has 
risen to 25 pounds for one tree, under favorable 
conditions. 

Plants are set out about three yards apart, al- 
though often planted closer. Sometimes irrigation 
is necessary, but not often when the plants are 
once well started. Pruning a tree back to six or 
eight feet in height is thought to improve its yield. 
The coffee shrub has a curious habit of blooming 
three times a year, sometimes as early as Decem- 
ber, then along in February and then in April. 
This makes the gathering of the crop a tedious 
task, as each tree must be gone over by hand, and 
must be done carefully, which requires an extra 
number of laborers, but women and children 
can be employed at low wages. After picking 
by hand, the next process is to dry the berries, 
which is done in the sun, beneath which they 
shrivel and change to a black color. They are 
then put into a mortar and the grains hulled or 
beaten out with a pestle and then separated from 
the husks by the crude old-fashioned method 
of fanning them out by hand, or winnowing, 
though sometimes a fan mill is used. It is then 
earefully picked over by hand, put into sacks, and 
is ready for market. So far, in its cultivation, no 
disease of plant or berry has been developed, and 
no insects have attacked it. It is also clean and 
comparatively easy to cultivate. Only at the pick- 
ing season is there much urgency required. Once 
gathered, the crop can be prepared for market at 
the planter’s convenience. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the fact that the 
planter must wait at least five years from the 
seed sowing before he obtains a return upon his 
investment, and the first year’s crop barely pays 
the cost of cultivation and curing. But, as com- 
pensation for this, a plantation once established 
yields a never-failing crop without renewal, anx- 
iety, or uncertainty, fora lifetime. An intelligent 
American planter in the valley of Cordova claims, 
that with attention and care, plants ought to con- 
tinue bearing vigorously for 50 years. The profit 
upon well-grown plantations is not less than 100 
per cent. over the cost of cultivation. An attrac- 
tive feature of coffee pJanting in Mexico is that 
its habitat is usually a locality both healthy and 
pleasing, high enough to escape the diseases of 
the tropies, and ever in the midst of the most 
beautiful scenery. The great possibility of expan- 
sion of this industry can be estimated by compar- 
ing its present output with that of Brazil, not 
more favorably situated as to climate or people- 
than Mexico. With the degree of peace and safety, 
now assured to the immigrant, this braneh of 
agriculture offers great attractions to the farmer. 

E. P. ALLEN, Acapulco, Mexico. 


a 
Encouraging Outlook for New Hampshire 
Farmers. 


Our hay crop is less in quantity than it was-last 
year, but as the quality is superior it is worth at 
least $3.00 per ton more than it was at the same 
period in 1891. Corn has been grown on an in- 
creased acreage, and the yield is better than for 
several years. A large percentage of the crop is 
grown forthe silo. Wheat, oats and barley have 
been grown on the usual acreage and have yielded 
well. They can be reckoned as yielding an 
average crop. Potatoes have suffered in various 
ways and have not produced more than half a 
erop. The price is much higher than it was in 
1891. Market garden crops are fully an average in 
quantity and quality. 

The apple crop was the most abundant for years 
and the quality superior. Prices for apples are 
ranging higher than they did in 1891. Pears have 
yielded well and small fruits abundantly. Chest- 
nuts, which are an important crop in certain see- 
tions have yielded poorly. The production of 
apples in the State is increasing faster than that 
of any other crop named. The general outlook for 
the agricultural interests of the State is better 
than for years. An encouraging feature is the 
many permanent improvements being made in 
farm lands and buildings, and especially in live- 
stock. The abandoned farms of tJie State are 
becoming reoccupied. 

N. J. BACHELDER, 
Secretary Board of Agriculture. 
cae 
Agricultural Conditions of West Virginia.. 

From the most recent information in my posses- 

sion, it would seem that, for the present and pre- 


} ceeding year, the pasture grass yield has been fair- 
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but that hay will not exceed one-half of a full 
erop this year and last year fell somewhat below 
the average. In West Virginia, asin many other 


States, capital is not seeking investment in farm | 


lands, and farming interests have not prospered 
in aratio with other industries, yet there seems 
to be nothing especially discouraging in the situa- 
tion of the West Virginia farmer. More attention 
seems to be yearly paid to the raising of sheep 
and eattle, and at no distant day wool and mutton 
will constitute one of the principal products. 
A. B. FLEMING, Governor. 


> 
Utah Farm Villages. 


Utah is a country of small farms, a land of farm 
villages. Here a farmer can live on five acres, 
thrive on ten, and increase and grow wealthy on 
an average-sized farm of twenty-five acres. The 
first settlers, along in the Fifties before the civil 
war, built in forts or walled villages for security 
against the Red men. Each settler had his large 
village lot and his five or ten acre plat in one of 
the surrounding farm fields. 

When the Indian troubles ceased, the fort or vil- 
lage streets were extended, the towns regularly 





from Indians were all factors in making a sociéty 
where many families sustained themselves on a 
limited area. Living in towns and viilages, each 
on his village lot that contains the cottage, 
the garden, orchard, corral and farm 
buildings, the life of a Utah farmer is much more 
sociable, and has many advantages over those 
farmers who dwell long distances apart on large 
farms. 

Village farm life supports better schools, in- 
creases church going, permits more social gather- 
ings and provides more lectures and amusements, 
although it makes more labor necessary in going 
to and from the fields and hauling in produce. 

As the tilling of a few acres did not occupy all 
of a small farmers time, the more energetic 
sought for every available accessory labor that 
would increase the yearly income. Some added 
bee keeping, others fruit growing, truck farming, 
the rearing of cattle and sheep on the ranges of 
mountain and desert and various co-operative 
enterprises, both merchantile and industrial. 

Mining attracted others and the furnishing of 
mining camps with produce and vegetables gave 
employment to many. Hauling lumber, building 








to raise from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat and 800 or 
more bushels of potatues to the acre, as the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prizes have shown, 
and all other crops in proportion, and that the 
yield of alfalfa can be increased to thrice the 
present crop, there will be a thorough awakening 
to the possibilities of accumulating wealth on the 
smallirrigated farms. Great mining enterprises 
in the abundant silver mining districts are now 
projected, that will give employment to thousands 
of miners, enlarge the present mining camps to 
towns and cities and create new camps in many a 
wild and unknown region. This development.of 
the mining industry will create a great home 
market for fruits and produce, with the assurance 
of an always increasing demand as the country is 
developed and increased in population. [The en- 
graving presents a view of the farm village of 
Spring Lake in the Utah river valley. The Rocky 
Mountains are seen in the distance.] 
J.L. TOWNSHEND, Utah Co., Utah. 


ae 
Melon Growing in the South. 


The culture of the watermelon for shipment to 
the Eastern markets has become one of the great 














IRRIGATING RESERVOIR AND FARM VILLAGE IN UTAH. 


surveyed and platted and usually incorporated. 
Irrigation companies were formed and ditches 
constructed that permitted the settlers to reclaim 
more land, and, according to his means and enter- 
prise, the small farmer entered upon the era of 
irrigation with from five to fifty acres of sage 
brush desert land. 

The necessity of ¢o-operation in making irriga- 
tion ditehes and canals brought the farmers close 
together, with a mutual interest from the start in 
all farm labors and public improvements. The 
scarcity of water made it necessary that all 
should have small farms; and formany years land 
that could not be irrigated was considered worth- 
less. The high price of fencing material obliged 
them to co-operate and inelose large fields with- 
out division fences. The searcity of inclosed pas- 
turage made the herding of stock an important 
labor, and one or more herders drove the stock to 
the publie range every day through the summer, 
until the great farm fields were cleared of produce 
in the autumn or early winter. 

Thus irrigation, herding, fencing and security 








rock, fuel, posts and fence poles from the 
eanons and procuring railroad ties from the 
mountains have always been favorite occupations. 

While the Utah farmers are to be commended 
for their labors in reclaiming the sage brush 
desert, there is yet so much to do that their agri- 
culture is yet in its infancy. The pioneer system 
of irrigation can be improved till it will supply 
five times the present cultivated area with the 
life-giving waters. Artesian well boring is yet in 
an experimental state, and thousands of homes 
can yet be made by the supply of artesian water. 
The large systems of canals and reservoirs just 
finished, and being constructed will provide 
homes for many thousands of families, where the 
desert yet remains to become a vast orchard and 
garden. Hundreds of springs, now only partially 
used, or allowed to run to waste over wild and 
weedy pastures, need to be piped to reservoirs 
that will save and accumulate the water for 
irrigation. 

When it is understood that under a thorough 
system of fertilizing and cultivation it is possible 





industries of the South. Carload after carload 
goes North and East from Missouri, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Texas, Florida, and other parts of the 
South and West. The plan of cultivation is to 
break the ground deep, for the richer the soil, 
provided it be warm and light, the more certainty 
of suecess. Break and rebreak and harrow well. 
Mark off the field both ways, as the plants can be 
worked better. Old rotten straw, or fresh leaf 
mold, with stable manure, in equal proportions, 
well rotted and turned until well mixed, will not 
rush the plant, but will make larger fruit. Make 
large hills, and drop at least a dozen seeds in each 
hill. Plant some at different intervals during the 
early part of the season to get a stand and insure 
a crop. Some are planted in paper boxes and set 
in the hill as soon as there is no danger of frost. 
As soon as the plants are above ground, the soN 
should be made loose around them. Deep cultiva- 
tion is best for the first two or three workings, 
then work shallow, until the vines interfere. Thin 
to two or three plants to the hill. 
W.L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
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Raising Squabs for Market.—E. Estey, Fairfieid 
Co., Conn.: A few choice squabs are successfully 
raised for market. The young pigeons bring a 
very good price in the several cities of the Union. 
The best pigeons for this purpose are common 
pigeons, or common pigeons crossed with the 
Runt, which is the largest of all pigeons. Runts 
are very poor breeders and, kept pure, are unsuit- 
able for squab, raising, but the cross of the Runt 
and the common pigeon makes a bird of good size 
and a good breeder. White pigeons bring better 
prices than blue or other colored ones. Near a 
large city squab raising, properly conducted, 
ought to be reasonably profitable. 





Canning Fruits and Vegetables.—Miss L. D. C., 
Augusta Co., Va.: The art of preserving fruits, 
vegetable soups, milk and other similar articles 
in hermetically sealed cans and jars, was neither 
discovered nor first practiced in this country, but 
in France, and during the first few years of the 
present century. In 1809 the secret of the process 
was given to the world by order of the French 
government, the inventor having received a lib- 
eral compensation for his discoveries. There have 
been great improvements in the manufacture of 
jars and cans, but very little in the preparation of 
the articles to be preserved. 





Purifying Poultry Yards. — H. Travis, Erie 
Co., N. Y.: Where permanent poultry houses 
and yards are erected and the fowls are kept con- 
tinuously therein, the ground after a time becomes 
so impure as to render it dangerous to the health of 
the fowls. The yards need purification. The best 
plan is to have two yards for each flock of fowls 
and keep one covered with a growth of oats, rye, 
corn, clover, or the like, shifting the fowls from one 
to the other when necessary. Digging over the 
yards once a fortnight will answer fora few years. 
Sowing the yards with gypsum will help in their 
purification, as the gypsum absorbs and holds the 
foul odors. But where digging and sowing with 
gypsum are employed, once in every two or three 
years the top soil should be removed, using it as a 
fertilizer, and new, fresh earth carted in to take 
its place. Mr. Rankin grows a crop of* vegetables 
on his yards yearly, and thus keeps the soilina 
suitable condition for his immense flocks of ducks 
and chickens. Some plan of purification is neces- 
sary, and that is the best for any particular poul- 
try raiser which will enable him to do the work 
the most economically and the most thoroughly. 


Organized Co-operation. — W. B. 8S. Chapman 
writes from Charles Co., Md.: ‘‘ We are exceed- 
ingly anxious to organize a farmer’s club on the 
co-operative saving plan, and desire information 
that will enable us to do so.””. This whole subject 
is treated in the book “ How to Co-operate,” pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co., price $1 in cloth, 
50 cents in paper. It embraces the practical expe- 
rience of actual farm and village co-operators 
throughout the country. 





Rubber Trees in the United States.—The plants 
which produce the principal portion, if not all, 
of the rubber supply, are natives of tropical 
America. As there is no similar climate in the 
United States, it is altogether unlikely that any of 
these trees could be cultivated to be of any com- 
mercial importance in this country. Although an 
almost tropical climate prevails in the extreme 
southern portion of Florida, yet occasional low 
temperature, even in these portions, would be fatal 
to the permanency of these plants. 





Madstones. —Peter C. Wood, Chihuahua, Mex., 
desires information about the madstone, sup- 
posed to come from a white deer. While we have 
read about, and listened to, the stories told of the 
wonderful cures supposed to have been, effected 
by applying madstones to the weunds made by 
poisonous snakes, mad dogs and other animals, 
we have always considered them as myths and the 
invention of persous who are prone to believe in 





miraculous events. We have also seen, examined 
and owned some of these poison-absorbing stones, 
but never discovered anything remarkable about 
them. Most of these stones are some form of car- 
bonate of lime such as calcareous tufa, chalk or 
coral, and when very dry there will adhere to the 
moist surface of a wound and absorb blood or moist- 
ure therefrom. One remarkable and very noted 
madstone sent us many years ago was nothing more 
than a polished piece of lignite, but the sender as- 
sured us that it had been the means of saving 
many an unfortunate’s life. A piece of dry, hard 
brick or half burned limestone is as good a mad- 
stone as can be found anywhere. 





Bantams in the Garden. — L. Fisher, Queens 
Co., N. Y.: Most people prefer to leave fowls 
out of, rather than in, the garden. But they mean 
large fowls. Bantams will do some scratching but 
not nearly so much as will the larger fowls. They 
are very active and catch numerous insects and 
grubs and slugs injurious to the garden plants. If 
one will use the feathered legged kinds, the 
Cochin and the Booted Bantams, he will find them 
to do less scratching than the clean legged breeds. 
About the best, as a gardener’s assistant, is the 
Booted White Bantam, for the immense growth of 
feathers on the toes—sometimes five inches in 
length—prevent these little fowls from _doing 
much injury with their feet. 





Dwarf Callas.—J. E. Denis, Ontario, Canada.: 
The dwarf calla, “Gem,” is not as you suppose 
a result of starvation. It is entirely distinct from 
the type, in every respect; its leaves do not grow 
upright, but lay flat on the pot, and, grown side by 
side with the others, they do not reach one-fourth 
the size; there is also a corresponding difference 
in the size of its flowers, those of the Gem being 
not one-fourth the size of the others. And, too, 
this variety is not to be confounded with the 
“ Dwarf calla,”’senf out a few years ago, and which, 
by the way, is a great improvement over the old 
variety, as it is more floriferous, and not so tall, 
giving far more flowers for the space it occupies. 
The new comer, we think, is here to stay, as itis 
a charming little plant, and one which can be 
rapidly increased. 





The Best Cauliflower.—L. B. Hill, Suffolk, Co., 
N. Y., asks what variety of cauliflower is grown in 
the great cauliflower district of Long Island. The 
principle variety grown is what is known as the 
Early Dwarf Erfurt. Of this there are several 
synonyms. The Snow-Ball, Gilt Edged, Alabaster 
and several others are listed, but, when grown in 
the field, no dealer could pick his own. Yet these 
names are not fictitious. There are many sources 
from which this seed is obtained, and the seed- 
man, being anxious to sécure the best, takes par- 
ticular pains in the selection, and then gives ita 
name that advertises his house. Any of the above 
will give good results, where cauliflower can be 
grown at all. 





Bees and Poison. — Beekeeper, Monroe Co., 
N. Y.: There need be no antagonism between fruit 
growers and beekeepers, on account of spraying 
trees with poisonous compounds, for it is not nec- 
essary to spray while the flowers are fresh and are 
visited by the bees. In fact, experience has shown 
that it is better to spray apple trees after the 
petals have all dropped than earlier, and for stone 
fruits, like the plum and peach, the weevils do 
not attack them until they are the size of peas or 
larger. We have too much confidence in the good 
sense of fruit growers in general to think they 
would use poison in a way,'or at a time, likely to 
destroy the bees of their neighbors. 





Walnuts, Chestnuts, Grapes, etc.—Jobn Selig, 
Washington Co., Tex.: The nuts of the Japan wal- 
nut and Japan mammoth chestnut are for sale by 
most first-class seed dealers, and trees may be 
obtained at almost any of our leading nurseries. 
Those who make a specialty of raising these nut- 
trees send to Japan for the seed. English wal- 
nuts are now in the market and can be purchased 
of dealers, or ordered through any seedsman. 
They should be planted soon to insure germina_ 
tion in spring. In Texas, we would advise layer- 
ing grapevines any time during the winter until 
the leaves appear in spring. Here, in the Northern 
States vines are usually layered in the spring, but 
it might just as well be done in the fall. In your 
climate the best time to set out grapevines and 
make cuttings is seon after the leaves have been 





killed by frostsin autumn. Mineral fertilizers are 
those made from, or composed of, inorganic sub- 
stances such as lime, marl, plaster, wood ashes, 
phosphates, soda magnesia, etc., ete. 





Packing Apples and Pears.—S. Tienken, Salem 
Co., N. J.: Winter pears and apples, packed in pure 
dry sand and stored in a cool cellar, keep better 
than in any other way we have ever tried. Of 
course sand is too heavy a material to move about 
much, but with fruit kept for home use the weight 
is no objection, besides it is cleanly, sweet, and, 
usually, readily obtained. The fruit may be packed 
in barrels and kept out under sheds until there is 
danger of freezing, then carried to the cellar or 
fruit-louse, repacked, and then the sand poured in, 
and by slightly shaking or jarring the barrels it 
will run down among the fruit and fill all inter- 
stices. Try a barrel or two, some variety of apples 
that does not usually keep in good condition, or 
of winter pears andsee if they are not improved in 
flavor, besides remaining sound longer than those 
packed in barrels without sand. 





Flea-Beetles on the Strawberry.—U. C. H. Shep- 
hard, Escambia Co., Fla.: The minute flea-beetle 
which has recently appeared in such immense 
numbers on your strawberry plants and feeding 
upon the leaves is the Haltica ignita, a species 
closely related to the H. chalybea or steel blue 
flea-beetle so common in the Northern States. We 
think that the best way to destroy this pest would 
be to dust the plants with plaster and Paris green 
using two hundred pounds of plaster to one of the 
poison. The plaster will be a benefit to the plants 
as a fertilizer, and the poison can do no harm if 
applied before the plants are in bloom. If you 
cannot get the plaster, use fine sifted wood ashes, 
or kiln-dried clay pounded or ground up fine, or 
apply the poison in water sprayed upon the plants. 
If water is used, one pound of the poison to about 
two hundred gallons of water, will be strong 
enough. London purple will answer equally as 
well as Paris green. 





Neglected Orchard.—John H. Vandenhoof, Cook 
Co., Ill.: The apple trees, which you had planted 
on cold unbroken land on one of the islands in 
Puget Sound, will probably never thrive in their 
present position, and they had better be dug up, 
if they are worth it, and, after pruning severely, 
reset in nursery rows until you have some land 
properly prepared for their reception. The growth 
of wild ferns, on the land to which you refer, proves 
that the soil is cold and wet, and must be putin 
better condition before it will be fit for fruit trees 
of any kind. As the trees are now only five years 
old and probably small for their age, they may be 
restored by transplanting, pruning and setting ina 
good rich soil for a year or twoif not longer. It 
may bé that by ploughing between the trees and 
digging about their roots and applying lime, they | 
may be forced to make a moderately vigorous 
growth. Use the land for some crop requiring 
frequent hoeing or stirring with plow and cultiva- 
tor, as this will be better than seeding to grass or 
clover. 





Arbor Day.—School Teacher, Salem Co., N. J.: 
What is now called “ Arbor Day ” in schools, origi- 
nated with Ex-Governor J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, in 1872. The State Board of agriculture 
endorsed his plan and it met with such success 
that two years later (1874), Robert W. Furnas, then 
governor of the State issued the first Arbor Day 
proclamation. Ten years later, or in 1885, it was 
made a legal holiday by the legislature, and its 
observance has continued ever since. Other States 
soon began to discuss the subject and fall into 
line, until Arbor Day is quite generally observed 
throughout the country. 





Milk and Butter.—Novice, Rockland Co., N. Y.: 
You say that you are undecided as to which will 
pay you best, to sell your milk or keep it and make 
butter. It is certainly not necessary to send a 
sample of the milk to a chemist and have it analy- 
zed to aid you in deciding the question, for it can 
all be done at home. Weigh or measure all the 
milk you set for raising cream and in this way find 
out just how many pounds or quarts will yield one 
pound of butter. Then take the price of the but- 
ter and the price you can obtain for the milk and 
if there is a difference see which sideitison. If 
the skimmed milk is worth as much or more than 
the labor required in making the butter makea 
note of it in making up the account. It also costs 
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more in some localities than others to deliver milk 
to railroad stations, and this should also be taken 
into account; in fact, there should be no guess 
work in the matter, but all present and prospec- 
tive losses and gains counted as far as possible, 
befure making any change in the mode of dispos- 
ing of farm produce. 





The Medlar.—J. Stetson, Wyandot Co., O.: The 
fruit known as the Medlar, Mespilus Germaniicus, 
is rarely seen in the gardens of this country 
although it will thrive almost anywhere, and we 
think it well worth cultivating for its handsome 
large white flowers in spring and its curious 
shaped fruit, which hangs upon the trees until 
almost mid-winter, then, if not gathered, is eaten 
by birds. There are several varieties, but the 
large Dutch Medlar is probably the most desirable, 
on account of its size. The fruit is scarcely edible 
until very late in the season or when it begins to 
decay, then it has an agreeable taste somewhat 
like a frozen and thawed apple. The trees are 
readily propagated by budding upon the quince, 
pear, hawthorn or upon medlar seedlings. 

The American Artichoke.—F. Brown, Cook, Co., 
Ill.: The misnamed “ Jerusalem” artichoke is indi- 
genous to many localities in North America, and 
was probably extensively used as food by the 
Indians many centuries before this country was 
discovered by Europeans. It was also widely dis- 
tributed either by nature or through the assist- 
ance of the aborigines who could have scarcely 
failed to learn its value and appreciated it accord- 
ingly. That the Indians cultivated the artichoke, 
as well as sought it in its native habitats, is 
recorded by some of the early explorers who 
visited this country. Champlain informs us that 
those living on Cape Cod in 1605 were raising 
artichokes, and called them ‘‘very good roots.” 
It is about time that we dropped the ‘“‘ Jerusalem” 
and substituted American, when refering to this 
tuberous, rooted plant which does not belong to 
the same genus of plants as the true artichokes 
of European vegetable gardens. 





Stréngth of Vinegar.—J. G. Nance, Elliott Co., 
Ky.: There are several different ways of measur- 
ing or determining the strength of vinegar. Some 
dealers and manufacturers of pickles use soda, 
while others employ chalk. According to the 
British Pharmacopceia, one fluid ounce of vinegar 
requires to neutralize it at least 402 grain measures 
of volumetric solution of soda, and correspond to 
4.6 per cent. of anhydrous acid. If the vinegar is 
above strength it will need more soda to neutralize 
it, and if below less. To determine the latter the 
soda solution should be added, a little at a time. 
The chalk test requires delicate scales for weigh- 
ingit out in grains. Impurities in vinegar such 
as sulphuric acid and copper are readily detected 
by other tests. Cider vinegar is considered the 
most healthful of the kinds of vinegar made by 
our farmers. 





Geese on the Farm.—Charles Jones, Ripley Co., 
Ind.: Geese are no doubt profitable where there is 
a pond or a plentiful supply of water in some 
form, and with plenty of land for a goose pasture, 
separate from other fowls’as well as from other 
farm stock. But we certainly do not approve of 
allowing geese to pasture in the same field with 
‘eattle, horses, or sheep for they will besmear more 
grass than they are worth. A dozen geese will 
destroy enough grass to keep a cow during the 
summer months, and give nothing in return until 
sent to market in the fall. Ducks and geese are 
all right in their place but this is not in the cattle 
pasture. 





Iron Pyrites.—S. Johnson, Colfax Co., N. Mex.: 
The specimen of ore you send is a very common 
form of white iron pyrites, of no special value, 
although in appearance it is attractive to a person 
who is unacquainted with its composition. The 
pyrites or sulphides.of both copper and iron are 
often very beautiful metals, brilliant in color 
sometimes resembling burnished gold, silver and 
copper and so frequently have they misled per- 
sons into thinking that they had found a gold or 
silver mine that the common name of ‘ fool’s gold” 
has been given to all the yellow colored varieties. 
We receive annually many specimens of these 
pyrites, for they are to be found in almost every 
State and territory either in beds or where they 
have been washed down from thé mountains. 
Their nature can be readily determined by placing 








a piece in a hot fire for a few moments as the heat 
will expel the sulphur, leaving a dull porous slag. 
The heat will not have this effect upon gold, silver 
or copper for these would retain their color even 
to the melting point. 


Beetles in Houses.—J. M. I., Fairfield Co., Conn.: 


The bugs, or, more correctly speaking, beetles, 


sent are those which infest the elms, knéwn 
as the Elm leaf-beetle. They will always crawl 
into houses, barns and other outbuildings for 
warmth and a good dry place in which to pass the 
winter months. Of course they can do no harm to 
anything in the house, but it may not be pleasant 
to have the beetles crawling about. 





Windbreaks.—B. H. T., New York,: To secure a 
windbreak and protection to your orchard, plant 
several rows of Carolina poplar, then follow with 
white pine for an inner row, and if the space will 
allow, a row or two of American arbor-vitz. The 
poplars may be cut away when they get too large 
or become unsightly. The slow growth of your 
trees may be due to poor stock, bad planting or 
neglect of after cultivation. 
that the field mice will eat your seed corn after 
planting apply coal tar as usually practiced by 


; farmers to prevent crows from pulling it up. A 


half pint of warm coal tar thoroughly stirred in 
will coat a bushel of seed corn and not injure it in 
the least. To prevent its sticking to the hands or 
corn planter stir ina little dry plaster, wood ashes, 
or even a little dry loam. 





Onions on New Land.—L. Lemaire, Pulaski 
Co., Ark.: We do not know how onions usually 
succeed in your climate, but if they do fairly well 
then we would certainly prefer newly cleared land 
to that which has been long under cultivation. 
New land is usually richer than old, besides it con- 
tains fewer seeds of noxious weeds. If you have 
any fears on the score of fertility give the landa 
top dressing of cottonseed meal or some kind of 
commercial fertilizer, at the time of sowing the 
onion seed, for there is little danger of making the 
soil too rich for onions. Sow early in order to get 
the full benefit of the spring rains. 





Educate Domestic Animals.—The kind treat- 
ment and tuition of our faithful animals is far 
more successful and humane than severity in 
word, action, or deed. To render domestic ani- 
mals useful, we need but teach them what we 
would have them do, and though they may learn 
slowly, they seldom forget. Therefore to make 
animals more useful to us in our mutual labors, it 
is necessary to teach distinctly, patiently and per- 
severingly. Carefully educate these faithful ani- 
mals that relieve us of the heavy burdens of life, 
and we save much annoyance; at the same time 
we secure far more valuable service at far less 
wear and tear of the strength and lives of our ser- 
viceable domestic animals. 





Mangolds on Long Island.—H. A. Smith, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y., writes: “One-quarter of an acre of 
land never before tilled, produced at the rate of 
30 tons of mangolds to the acre. This plat was 
located upon the upper part of a salt meadow that 
is occasionally overflowed by very high tides. 
Half the quantity of manure usually applied to 
potato ground was used. There are two matters 
of essential importance in root-culture any where; 
fall plowing, early spring plowing again, and har- 
rowing until a fine seed-bed is secured, no matter 
how many times the harrowing is performed to 
secure proper tilth. Then the early hoeing, weed- 
ing and thinning must be done early so that the 
light plowing, followed by hoeing is so frequently 
performed that the roots always look fresh, green 
and thrifty.” 

Cooking Foods and Fodders.—A. P. Shelling, 
Wayne Co., Mich.: Cooking food greatly alters the 
chemical composition, the mechanical condition 
and flavor, also promotes the digestibility, as well 
as adding to the nutritive value of all foods. The 
starchy matters in foods and fodders are insolu- 
ble in cold water, but when boiled the grains are 
ruptured so that the digestive juices can act upon 


the starch more readily. It often costs less to | 


If you have any fear | 


Manufacturing on a large scale is cheaper than on 
asmall one; therefore, as our correspondent can 
cook food for a large number of animals it is 
cheaper for him to cook food for his stock. Grind- 
ing, or crushing cereals, and cutting fodder is a 
conceded economy by the large majority who 
depend upon domestic animal products. 





Drinking Water for Animals.—S. Kilborn, Gra- 
ham Co., Kan.: Animals, as well as mankind 
require pure water. Running water is generally 
far more palatable than well water, because more 
air is mixed with it. So large a proportion of the 
animal body is composed of water, and all the 
functions of the system are so constantly depend- 
ent upon it, that the demands of nature are imper- 
ative. Foul, stagnant water in summer constantly 
contains micro-organisms which either poison or 
derange the system or impair the flavor or quality 
of meat, milk, or butter. The flesh and eggs of 
fowls are readily tainted by bad water or food. 
Fattening animals require a full and free use of 
water. The energies of the animal body depend 
upon water for the chemical changes, for the pro- 
duction of animal heat and for the multiform 
operations upon the food and the tissues of the 
body. 





What is Provender?—Provender is a loose, 
uncertain and unsatisfactory term for stock food. 
It is only distinctive as referring to something for 
food of animals. Equal parts of ground oats and 
peas, may be called provender. One part of peas 
and two or more of oats or corn may go by the 
same title. But the feeding value of any of these 
must be estimated according to the amount and 
quality of food elements they severally contain. 
Peas and oats form the richest provender for 
milech cows. Corn and oats come next, but beth 
of these are so concentrated that the addition of 
a considerable proportion of wheat-bran for rumi- 
nants, and even to animals of one stomach, as 
horses and hogs, prove more healthful, economical 
and physiologically proper than foods too con- 
centrated. 





Defense Against Dogs.—J. Carter, Morris Co., 
Texas: In passing through a neighborhood of 
dangerous dogs, it is well to carry a good hickory 
cane. But when a dog dashes at you do not break 
your cane over his hard unyielding skull. Evena 
light frail cane will defend one better than a huge 
unwieldy cudgel, by striking the dog on the fore 








grind and cook foods artificially than to waste the | 


animal powers of our domestic animals in the 
imperfect performance of these offices. This is 
especially true of work animals, whose service is 
of more value expended in labor than the time 
required in mastication, rumination and digestion. 


| 
| 
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legs, which are always thrust out by the fierce 
brute. Blows upon the head break the cane, 
while slight blows upon the tender shins either 
break the fury of the attack, or the legs, in either 
of the latter events, one is safe. When threatened 
by the attack of adog, where without means of 
defense, a determination to mind one’s own busi- 
ness, perfectly ignoring the dog, will in nine cases 
in ten disarm the canine of his fierceness. The 
show of fight begets the spirit of fight in the dog. 





Making Cloth Water-Proof.— James Barker, 
Prince George Co., Md.: A suit of clothes may be 
made water-proof at a trifling expense, to the 
great comfort and health of the wearer. For one 
suit use from two to three pounds of alum; from 
one pound to a pound and a half of sugar of lead 
dissolved in 20 quarts of soft water. Strain to 
make clear, and then soak the suit in the liquid 
for 48 hours. At the expiration of the time wring 
the clothes, hang ona line, and when dry, brush 
with a stiff brush with the grain of the cloth and 
the suit is ready for use. 





Making Birch Oil.—H. Norwood, Cattaraugus Co., 
N. Y.: The birch brush, when in the tank, should 
be well covered with water. The object is, of 
course, to thoroughly boil the wood. It is not 
necessary to have a copper-bottom tank. Such a 
tank however will last longer, and the contents can 
be brought to “‘a boil’’ quicker than is possible in 
an iron-bottom tank, and there is a liability of its 
cracking. If iron is used, care must be taken to 
keep it clean. Otherwise, the oil will be dark 
in‘color. With proper attachments for condensing 
the steam, oi] can be made with the use of an ordi- 
nary iron kettle, with a cover sealed, so that the 
steam can escape only through the worm. It 
might be well for a novice to experiment with a 
erude still of this kind before investing money in 
an expensive plant. It is important that a steady 
fire be kept under the kettle, after it is startec, 
until the oil is all extracted. 
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SCIENCE IN RARWING. 


Cotton Seed Poisonous to Swine,—Many farm- 
ers have long believed that raw cotton seed will 
kill hogs under certain conditions. G. W. Curtis 
and J. W. Carson of the Texas station (B. 21) placed 
12 Essex shoats, in four pens: a four months, a 
six months, and an eleven months shoat in each 
pen, and fed them cotton seed prepared in various 
ways. Each pen was fed five pounds per day of 
shelled corn, and as much cotton seed or cotton- 
seed meal as was eaten. The death or sickness of 
some of the swine caused the weights to be re- 
ported for the first 30 days only, although the seed 
was fed fora much longer period. The food was 
weighed dry and afterward prepared for feeding. 
One pen was fed 99 pounds of raw cotton-seed meal 
costing $20 per ton, and 165 pounds of shelled corn 
eosting 40 cents per bushel. The three shoats 
gained 50 pounds at a cost of $4.34 per hundred- 
weight. The two younger shoats sickened and 
died in two months. As the oil was extracted 
from the meal, too much fatty food could not have 
caused their death. The second pen was fed 132 
pounds of raw cotton seed, soaked, worth six dol- 
lars per ton, and 165 pounds of corn. The gain was 
37 pounds, costing $4.27 per hundredweight. The 
two smaller shoats also died in about two months 
showing that soaking raw seed will not remove 
the trouble. The third pen was fed 140 pounds 
boiled cotton seed, costing $8 per ton and 165 
pounds of corn. The gain was 68 pounds, costing 
$2.56 per hundredweight. The smallest pig died 
after two months’ feeding. The sharp and brittle 
hulls of raw seed, were so softened by boiling that 
they could not have caused the death. The fourth 
pen was fed 116 pounds roasted cotton seed, cost- 
ing $9 per ton and 165 pounds corn. The gain was 
53 pounds, costing $3.21 per hundredweight. The 
two younger shoats died in less than two months, 
and not from the lint for this was roasted off. A 
fifth pen was fed 460 pounds corn, only, gaining 131 
pounds flesh, at a cost of $2.51 per hundredweight, 
and there were no deaths. Ina test the previous 
year ten hogs out of fifteen died after being fed 
roasted or boiled cotton seed or meal for about ten 
weeks. In the last ten years, three other attacks 
of apparently epidemic disease have been traced 
to the feeding of cotton-seed meal. The two years’ 
successive tests in feeding cotton seed and cotton- 
seed meal to hogs, and practical attempts to feed 
these products during the last ten years, show that 
there is no profit in feeding cotton seed in any 
form, or cotton-seed meal, to hogs of any age. 





Fattening Lambs.—As the autumn markets are 
liable to be overstocked, it is important to be able 
to carry fattening lambs well into the winter. 
For this purpose, T. Shaw and C. A. Zavitz at the 
Ontario experiment farm (B. 78) fed 100 dark faced 
grade lambs a daily ration of oats two pounds, peas 
two, bran one, roots two and fifty-four hundredths, 
and hay one and twenty-seven hundredths, and 
there was an average daily increase of one-fourth 
pound in live weight. The oats and peas were all 
fed unground. The roots consisted of sliced tur- 
nips. The timothy and clover hay was all fed 
uncut. The lambs had been previously kept on 
rape pasture only, and then gained more per day 
in live weight than on the above winter ration. 
The test shows that lambs may be fattened in 
winter in large flocks with but a small percentage 
of loss from disease or accident. 





Roots or Dry Food. — Root growing for stock 
has not as yet been firmly established in any part 
of America, though for years their culture has 
been highly praised. J. W. Sanborn, at the Utah 
station (B. 17), has fed stock beets and turnips to 
cattle, sheep and hogs accustomed to the dry food 
of the Arid Region, with the result that the live 
weight gain for cattle and sheep was greater, and 
for hogs less, when fed on roots. But the dressed 
weight of cattle, sheep and hogs showed in every 
case greater shrinkage for those fed on roots. The 
root-fed animals contained more blood and neces- 
sarily more water in the blood. The root-fed steers 
had heavier vital organs. The fat was always less 
for root-fed animals, and the flesh appeared less 
juicy than the fat present would indicate. The 


water of the flesh in every case for cattle, sheep 
and hogs was far greater for the root-fed animals. 
The net gain of dry matter for cattle, sheep and 
hogs was in all cases less for the root-fed stock. 
It may be that the lowly organized nitrogeneous . 
and carbonaceous tissues of the roots which are 


| slaughtered, were found to be tuberculous. 
| the non-tuberculous animals killed had some lung 





biennials and, therefore, immature, is the chief 
cause of the poor results from feeding roots. 
Probably all immature cattle foods, even when 
changed by heat, are less nutritious than ripe, 
sound foods. But the flesh of root-fed sheep con- 
tained the most nitrogen. The relative live weight 
gain of root against non-root fed animals was a 
rough measure of the change in water contents of 
root and non-root fed stock. Thus hogs did not 
gain as well with roots as without them, and the 
water content was practically unchanged. Cattle 
gained more by their use and increased more in 
water contents than hogs, while sheep gained 
most by the use of roots and had a very great 
change in the water of the system. For the farm- 
ers of the Rocky Mountain country, the extensive 
growth of a crop requiring the maximum amount 
of high priced farm labor, involving the handling 
of a large amount of water for little food, requir- 
ing frost proof cellars and the labor of cutting 
roots when fed, is not now practicable, and will 
not be until the easily raised alfalfa and grass is 
much more costly than at present. ; 





The Koch Test for Tuberculosis in Cattle.— 
The detection of bovine tuberculosis in its early 
stages by the ordinary methods is very difficult 
and in many cases practically impossible. By the 
time the disease has progressed far enough to be 
readily detected, the contagious consumption has 
probably affected the rest of the herd. H. P. 
Armsby of the Pennsylvania station reports (B. 21) 


the result of injecting Koch’s tuberculin under | 


the skin of cattle. L. Pearson noted the tempera- 
ture of each animal, and an hour later injected 
25 cubic centimeters of tuberculin. The temper- 
atures were then taken at intervals of three hours. 
It was found that two cows which gave the char- 
acteristic température reaction with tuberculin, 
were tuberculous. In one of these the disease 
could not be detected by any other means. None 
of those animals which failed to give the temper- 
ature reaction and which were soon afterwards 
All 


trouble which deceived an experienced and skill- 
ful physician into the belief that they were tubercu- 
lous. The results are strongly confirmatory of the 
value of the tuberculin test as a means of detect- 
ing the disease. Its special value lies in the fact 
that even in the very early stages of the disease, 
the injection of tuberculin is followed by a marked 
rise of the body temperature, while, in animals 
free from tuberculosis, no such effect is produced. 





Sweet Versus Sour Cream for Butter. — The 
relative merits of the sweet-cream and the sour- 
cream methods of making butter, have been tested 
by G. E. Patrick, F. A. Leighton and D. B. Bisbee 
of the Iowa station (B. 18). Sweet cream, fresh 
from the separator, was thoroughly mixed and 
then accurately divided in two equal parts by 
weight; one of these parts was churned immedi- 
ately at 52° F., the other was ripened at 60° and 
then churned at 59°. The buttermilk was tested 
for fat, and the butter was analyzed. In the nine 
tests, the yield of butter from sour cream was 
three per cent. larger than from sweet cream. The 
sour cream usually churned quicker than the sweet 
and the butter contained two hundredths of one 
per cent. more casein. The losses of fat in churn- 
ing, washing and working were less with sour 
than with sweet cream. In nine trials the aver- 
age difference was nearly one-half pound per hun- 
dred pounds of butter made. After being kept five 
months the sweet cream butter acquired some- 
whatof the flavor and aroma of ripened cream 
butter, and was in better condition. 





Size of Cut Seed Potatoes.—The eye of a potato 
is a bud upon the thick, fleshy stem known as the 
tuber, for potatoes grow on underground branches 
above the true roots. J.C. Arthur, of the Indiana 
station, has studied (B. 42) the best size of cut tub- 
ers for planting. Pieces of uniform weight gave 
but a small increase in the number of stalks by 
increasing the number of eyes to a piece. An 
increase in the weight of the pieces caused a 
decided increase in the number of stalks. The 
dense group of eyes at the seed end of a potato 
acts physiologically as a single eye, and not asa 
number of crowded but independent eyes. The 
question of the right number of eyes to the piece 
of seed potato tuber has long engaged the atten- 
tion of experimenters. The results of the Indiana 
trials, show that the number of eyes per piece is 








labor costing 15 cents per hour. 
| yielded 1,749 pounds of corn, but 2,369} pounds 





of little consequence, but the weight of the piece- 
is a very important factor. The indicated manner 

of cutting potatoes for planting is to divide them 

into pieces of suitable weight and size, withvut 

regard to the distribution of the eyes. Instead of 

trying to have one, two or three eye pieces, as the 

case may be, the approximation should be to one, 

two or three ounce pieces, or some other definite 

weight. The larger the size the greater will be the 

probable yield. 





Detasseling Corn.—The experiment of remov- 
ing the young tassels from some of the maize 
plants so as to prevent a supposed over-produc- 
tion of pollen, and thus to cause a large number 
of stalks to depend upon a few plants for their 
pollination has been repeated at the Nebraska 
station. C. L. Ingersoll reports (B. 25) that the 
second year’s experiments show a loss of over 26 
per cent. from detasseling, while the first year’s 
trial showed a loss of 22 per cent., makirg the 
average loss by detasseling for the two years, 
over 24 per cent., or nearly one-fourth of the usual 
crop. From a plat of 20 rows, each 20 rods long, in 
the center of a field of Leaming corn containing 26> 
acres, all the tassels were clipped off the tips of 
the maize stalks in the alternate rows, with a 
sharp corn knife on July 23d and a few days later. 
The expense was at the rate of $1.25 per acre, with 
These 20 rows 


were produced on a normal plat of 20 otherwise 
similar rows on which no tassels were destroyed. 
The average yield of the 20 normal rows was over 
118 pounds:-per row, while the average yield of the 
detasseled plat was over 87 pounds per row, a loss 
of 31 pounds by detasseling. Each of the 10 detas- 
seled rows averaged over 52 pounds, while each of 
the ten unmaimed rows, between, yielded an aver- 
age of over 122 pounds, a gain of nearly four 
pounds over the normal yield, but not sufficient to 
offset the great loss of nearly 66 pounds on each of 
the detasseled rows between. The cause of this 
slight abnormal gain is an interesting problem for 
solution by the station biologists. The cause is 
probably not self-pollination, as W. J. Beal of the 
Michigan college (R. 1879) and I. P. Roberts of the 
New York Cornell station (R. 3, 1885) have proved 
that maize does not fertilize itself. The results of 
the two years’ trials show that the detasseling of 
the corn caused a loss of about one-fourth of the 
crop, and cost $1.25 per acre besides. 

The Water Necessary to Irrigate One Acre.— 
The quantity of water needed by a growing plant 
must depend very much upon the condition of the 
atmosphere and of the soil. How much water 
must be supplied to farm and garden crops to coun- 
teract a natural deficiency is the interesting scien- 
tific problem which the Wyoming station is at- 
tempting to solve. B.C. Buffum (B.8) has deter- 
mined the quantity of irrigation water which 
was allowed to flow on to the separate acre plats 
of the experiment farms. A continuous flow of 
one cubic foot per second during May, June, July 
and August was found sufficient, with a rainfall of 
about six inches, for over 95 acres of land, which 
had never been irrigated; but the next year, with 
a rainfall of nearly seven inches, it would have 
sufficed for over 216 acres of such previously irri- 
gated land. The need of water varied with the 
kind of crop. Thus one second-foot through the 
four months would have supplied 167 acres of oats, 
295 acres of sugar beets, 336 acres of sorghum, 588 
acres of peas, and 735 acres of corn, all growing on 
land close to the irrigation canal. The previously 
estimated duty of water for Wyoming is about 100 
acres to the second-foot through four months. 





Corn Silage for Fattening Cattle.—The relative 
value of maize silage and roots for making beef, 
has been tried by T. Shaw and C. A. Zavitz of the- 
Canada station at Guelph. Six grade steers (B. 82)> 
were fed in. three groups for five winter months. 
Corn silage, cut timothy hay, sliced ruta bagas 
and stock beets, and a meal of equal parts by 
weight of peas, oats and barley, were fed three- 
times per day. The results show that silage and 
meal alone is nota safe ration for finishing beeves, 
as loss of appetite and death may ensue, though 
160 pounds gain in those that live costs but $6.98. 
Hay, silage and meal form a safer ration, though 
the animals fed upon it, sometimes refused their 
food. The cost per 100 pounds of gain was. $10.48. 
Roots, hay and meal was the safest ration keeping 
the steers in uniformly good health, though 100: 
pounds of gain cost $10.64. 
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Get Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
and “pearl glass’’ lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 


Be willing to pay a little more. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 





i penneeete Saving. Fund & Investment 
Co.. of Minneapolis, [inn., i3 a safe place to de- 


posit or invest money in any amount. Write. 





AR Upright & Horizontal, 
Stationary, Portable, 
& Semi-Portable. 
ENGINES From 3 H. P. gh 
Upward. 4 


= Steel Boilers 2 Zh 


Specially —— and largely 
used for driving Feed and 
Grinding Mills, Wood Saws, 
Corn Shellers, Saw Mills, etc., 
etc., affording best pow er for 
least money. Send for fine - i 
illustrated Pamphlet and sza]2g ffrcxeoremall a= 


state your wants to === — 7 
N.Y "Ci 













JAMES LEFFEL a 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 110 Liberty St., ity 








OU don’t know it’s there; you only know that 
the pain is gone. That’s the way the 


—~ 
POROUS PLASTER 


does its work. 


— 
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steals the pain away ; 

while you eat, sleep, or go 
about your daily business. Seems OO 
to strengthen and soothe an aching back 
the minute it’s put on. You buy it in all parts of 


“he world where people have aches and pains to be cured. 











NS BALING 
PRESSES. 


Always Victorious. 
A FULL LINE. 
. Buy the BEST. 
AIA Send for Circu- 
: ‘lars. Warranted 
as ——S—— Superior to all. 
gees ‘our “NEW DEPARTURE” low price 
FULL CIRCLE ILING PRESS 


Largest Hay Press Factory in yin om 


WHITMAN AGRICULT’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 









yllustrated Publicationgy 


APS, describing 
ABA MA Daketa, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, the 


FREE COVERNMENT 
AND RTH PRICE 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC R. R. 


e best Agricultural, Grazing and Timber 
Lands now open come os ttlers. Mailed F FREE. @ 
B, LAMBORN, A Com, No Po Be Bey Ste Paul 





















Driving the Brain 


at the .expense 
of the Body. ; 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scoti’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 














Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send 5c. for postage on 100 beautiful samples of Wall Paper and 
our guide, *‘How to Paper and Economy in Home Decoration,”’ will 
be sent FREE. 


@ 
Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, to, 12 1-2, 15c¢ ; 


more than twenty thousand well satisfied customers. Paper- 
hangers’ sample books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 W. Thirteenth St., 


; Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. Will refer you to 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 














=) LW. JOHNS 


ASBESTOS: 
_PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


One of the most desirable articles for the 
household ever produced. Easily ayplied 
by any one at less than half the cost of brick 
linings, while it is far more durable. 

Only one half the thickness of ordinary 
a fire-brick is required, leaving more space 
for fuel. Suitable for all kinds of Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces, 

Ready for use in 5 an 10 pound cans, alse 
fm in Kegs and Barrels. 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 
‘For Furnaces, Furnace Pipes, etc. 
Fire-Proof, Non-Conducting.— 

33 per cent. of Fuel saved. 
Descriptive Price List free by mail. 

H. W. JOHNS W’F’G CO., 
fa 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
~ CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, LONDOM 
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- RARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


The consumption of cheese in Paris reaches as 
much as 25,000,000 pounds per annum. 

A formation of a farmers’ party in Great Britain 
is being agitated by the agricultural press there. 

An outbreak of rabies has occurred on a farm in 
Armagh, Ireland, and several head of cattle were 
killed. 

An attempt to establish an export trade in beef, 
from the Argentine to England, has not been suc- 
cessful. 

In Great Britain the area occupied by wood lands 
was 2,458,000 acres in 1881, and it increased to 
2,695,000 acres in 1891. 

Reports from Queensland, early in November, 
show that there had been a very good rainfall 
throughout the colony. 

The Hawaiian Islands shipped 117,000 bunches of 
bananas, 100,000 pounds of wool and 5,000,000 pounds 
of rice to San Francisco last year. 

At the Dairy Institute at Weihenstephon in 
Bavaria, asteam dairy and centrifugal machinery, 
with a dairy laboratory, are in full work for the 
pupils. 

In India there are 139 cotton mills, with 3,400,000 
spindles and 25,000 looms, employing 116,000 per- 
sons. “There are also eight new mills now in course 
of construction. 

An extensive outbreak of cattle disease has been 
reported from various districts in Sweden and 
Jutland, also on 13 estates between Weimar and 
Lubeck in Germany. ° 

The area sown to cotton in India in 1892 is re- 
ported at 617,000 acres which is the average annual 
area, though 273,000 acres more than in 1891. The 
crop everywhere was reported good. 

It seems as difficult to get good farm help in 
France as in the United States. The government 
is much discouraged over the emigration from 
country districts to towns and cities. 

At a meeting of tenant farmers in Derbyshire, 
after a long discussion on the present depressed 
state of agriculture in Britain, protection was 
advocated as the only means for its relief. 

The German College of Agriculture held its fifth 
session in November. Among the subjects under 
discussion, were the veterinary laws with regard 
to revising measures for the eradication of cattle 
disease. 


A Tasmanian prize merino ram, sold recently for | 


$2,500, gave 23} pounds of wool when shorn. An- 
other ram, not accustomed to being housed and 
fed until a few months before shearing, clipped 
224 pounds. 

Glanders and farcy continue prevalent in Eng- 
land, especially among the stables of large London 
horse owners, the disease continuing to spread in 
London while it is not so prevalent in other parts 
of England. 

The labor question is seriously affecting the 
agricultural interests in Denmark, the supply of 
labor from Sweden being rapidly exhausted, and 
the rural population at home going steadily over 
to town industries. 

The French Minister of Agriculture estimates 
the French barley crop this year at 48,960,000 bush- 
els, or 26,304,000 bushels less than last year, and 
the oat crop at 222,400,000 bushels or 64,000,000 
bushels less than last year. 

Cinchona planters in Ceylon complain of over- 
production. The market is over-supplied and the 
present rate of production exceeds the demand. 
Planters talk of destroying the barks yielding less 
than three per cent. of quinine. 





In Scotland the potato crop has been a full aver- | 


age one, and for the most part quite clear of dis- 
ease. Indications are that it will be a profitable 
one for farmers, and shipments of Scotch potatoes 
have been made to this market. 

Great Britain, during the year 1864, spent $4,175,- 
000 in foreign poultry and eggs. In 1874the amount 
had increased to $14,550,000, and for 1891 it amounted 
to $28,850,000 which included $9,000,000 paid for 
importation of eggs and poultry from Ireland. 

Much of the London market for vegetable pro- 
ducts was destroyed by severe weather and very 
heavy rains in some sections of England. Potato 
picking was stopped and many acres of late pota- 
toes were threatened with ruin from saturation. 


Agriculture in Hong Kong is, and always will be, 


of small importance. The rocky, mountainous 
nature of the island and its dependencies limits 
the amount of arable land tosmali garden patches, 
in which only vegetables for home consumption 
ean be raised. 

There are about 200,000,000 of acres of unculti- 
vated land in India, not including forests. On 
much of this land trees could be planted, which, 
with a little care and expense at first, would, ina 
few years, afford an abundance of fuel, and later 
on a wealth of excellent timber. 

Dairying in Germany has been none the less 
rapid during the past decade than in Denmark or 
Sweden. In1882—exclusive of Bavaria—there were 
only about 180 large dairies in the Fatherland, but 
ten years later their number was increased to 
2,672, of which 1,020 are co-operative. 

On Norfolk Island the wool crop of last year 
amounted to 4,200 pounds and sold for 12 cents on 
the spot. Farm prospects were marred by bad 
weather. Potatoes and onions hardly realized any 
paying price. The best market for Norfolk Island 
products is Noumea in New Caledonia. 


The soil in the Orange free state, in Africa, is 
particularly fertile, and the government has en- 
couraged agriculture there, offering money freely 
for the support of the agricultural exhibitions. 
Last year owing to a swarm of locusts the crop 
failed, and fruit trees were also attacked. 

Great Britain imported, during 1891, 135,000 cattle 
less than in 1890, the decrease being attributable 
to lesser importations from Denmark, Canada and 
the United States. The receipts from Denmark 
were 50,000, from Canada 13,000 and from the United 
States 69,000 less than in the preceding year. 

The Scotch cheese making season this year has 
been a cold and wet one, and while there was a 
fair average quantity. the quality was not so good 
as usual. The price has fallen, and altogether the 
season has not been profitable to farmers in the 
cheese-making districts, though not so bad as last 
year. 

Co-operative or joint stock farming is being con- 
ducted on a large scale in the region of the Dombes 
lying between Bourg-Enbresse and Lyons, France. 
“ Plantations, drainage, artificial manures have in 
twenty years reduced the area of marsh land by 
two-thirds, increased the population by one-third, 
and in thesame proportion diminished mortality.” 

The low price of cereals has seriously affected 
Russian exporters who have been unable to ship 
any breadstuffs at even a margin of profit, conse- 
quently the stocks of grain in warehouses have 
been accumulating enormously. Foreign mer- 
chants decline to purchase supplies and prices 
continue to fall, while freight rates are advancing. 

The staple of food for the 500,000 natives of Natal 
and the Zulus alone is white corn. It is ground 
into a coarse meal and boiled with water, making 
ordinary porridge. Last year’s corn crop was a 
good one, leaving 150,000 bushels for export, but 
this year there is a shortage of 200,000 bushels. An 
importation of corn began before the close of last 
year. 

In Melbourne there has been trouble between 
the grain dealers and brokers, the latter insisting 
upon payment before the delivery of goods, which 
stringent regulation was considered by the buyers 
to be unkind, unnecessary and insulting. A con- 
ference on the subject was held by buyers, who 
agreed to boycott the association of grain brokers 
until it receded from its position. 


A gale of wind that will sweep harmlessly over 
the onion crop in Bermuda, will destroy the potato 
crop. The onion will thrive in exposed places, 
but the potato succumbs to the fierce winds that 
often blowin Bermuda. Wet weather, at the wrong 
time, often damages the potato, and, last winter, 
the yield was from 15 to 20 per cent. less than the 
average. Prices consequently were fairly good, 
being $5 per barrel on the dock. 

In order to induce farmers to immigrate into 
Western Australia the Government of the colony 
has formulated a tempting scheme. The ideais to 
give every applicant a block of 160 acres of land, 
the only payment required being a fee of $5; to 
lend him $250 towards putting up a $500 house, and, 
after he has spent $250, or more, in cultivation or 
improvements, to lend him a sum equivalent to 
what he has spent up to $500. 


In the aggregate yield last year, in Ontario, 
Canada, crops exceeded the average of ten years 
as follows: Wheat by 5,640,000 bushels, oats 16,500,- 
000 bushels, peas 4,400,000 bushels, corn 5.500.000 





bushels, potatoes 5,200,000 bushels, other field roots. 
39,250,000 bushels. The only crops below the aver- 
age were hay and barley, the former by 700,000 
tons and the latter by 3,200,000 bushels. In the 
case of barley, there was less sown by 190,000 acres 
than in the previous ten years. 

France has 7,000,000 head of cattle which yield 
daily 2,000,000 gallons of milk, worth $233,000,000 
annually. The Flemish, Norman, and Breton 
breeds of cattle give the most milk. The milk 
trade of Paris is almost entirely in the hands of a 
few important companies; the milk is guaranteed 
free from adulteration and is sold in bottles of 
glass, stone ware and porcelain. The large quan- 
tity of milk used is partly owing to the milk cure 
prescribed by many French physicians and also te 
the use of milk as a beverage at meals instead of 
wine. 

There is a general concensus of opinion among the 
European authorities that the climate of the black 
soil region of Russia has deteriorated, and this 
deterioration, taking the form of prolonged and 
frequent drouths, with scorching hot winds, and 
general severity of climatic conditions, is chiefly 
due to the extensive destruction of forests. As to 
this year’s harvest it is reported that rye, and other 
winter grain, was decidedly below the average, 
while the spring crops which at first were favor- 
ably reported upon have been much damaged by 
locusts, drouth, and hot winds. 

Sheep farmers in Australia are paying more 
attention to the production of mutton than of 
wool, believing that their profits will be larger by 
increasing their exports of frozen mutton. In 
order to improve the carcass, various breeds of 
English sheep have been sent to Australia. The 
Leicester sheep have proved better than the Lin- 
colns, which are too large, and the Hampshires 
are more valuable than the large breed of Romney 
Marsh, while the Shropshires have been found of 
most value, owing to their small size and heavy 
fleeces. A carcass weighing from 60 to 65 pounds 
is preferred for export. 

This is the first season that butter from Australia 
has taken a sufficient position in the London mar- 
ket to make it a factor in the butter trade of Eng- 
land, and to give the opportunity of studying the 
influence this new source of supply to the English 
market is likely to have. For the year 1891, by the 
Registrar-General’s returns, the number of milch 
cows in Ireland was 1,442,270, while in Australasia 
it was 1,126,846. This gives Australasia a present 
butter-producing power for export*equal to four- 
fifths of the Irish product. In other words, Austra- 
lasia starts in the race a very little behind 
Ireland, a position for this group of colonies that 
is of the utmost promise. 

The famous Gruyere cheese is made in the iso- 
lated chalets perched on the crests of ravines or 
nestled in the heart of the valleys of the Jura, 
France. ‘*As soon as the snow melts, the herds 
are let loose from their barns in the low-land 
below, and so well do they know their way that 
each finds its familiar pasture ground without need 
of guidance.” This cheese is all made in co-opera- 
tive factories, ‘where the spirit of honor so pre- 
vails that an associate who should put water in the 
milk would be at once expelled. The cheeses are 
stamped with the name of the association and of 
the quality of the milk supplied by each member. 
They are sold half yearly, and meanwhile are 
arranged in the cellars precisely after the fashion 
of books on shelves, and are turned and rubbed 
with salt every day.” 

New Zealand has had a good season for general 
farm and pastoral matters. Stock prices have 
ruled high for some time past, because of stocking 
new lands. Animals have been well fed, too, there 
having been abundant feed, both grass and tur- 
nips. The clip of wool is fairly well grown, and 
of fully average quality, as far as can yet (Novem- 
ber) be seen. Lambing was good, although in 
some districts the wet weather caused rather 
heavy mortality. Wheat prices have been very 
low, especially for wheat of second and third 
quality, a large quantity of which was thrown 
upon the market, owing to damage by wet during 
harvest. Prices for this cereal in London, too, 
have been such as to cause grave disappointment 
to those who were unfortunate enough to ship- 
thither, and grain speculators have lost very 
heavily. Oats have kept up in price very well. 
The flax market has, during the past few weeks,. 
made a considerable jump, especially for medium, 
the output of New Zealand’s mills having been 
bought up (chiefly for America) for mary months. 
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Isit Not Wonderful? [| BURPEE’S SEEDS,--Philadelphia. 


entitle it to be called “The greatest blood purifier ever 
;: discovered.” Jacob A. Kunkel, a 
reliable farmer of Mt. Royal, 
York Co., Pa., says that a running 
sore broke out on the leg of his 
nephew, Milton A. Kunkel, when 
he was 5 jears old. It grew 
to a great size and the leg be- 
hm came weaker until he could not 
f walk. Two years ago they began 
Milton A. Kunk ej, giving Milton Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and in a short time he began to improve. The sore 
healed up. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


restored perfect health, and he is now, at 13 years, lively 
and rugged. Mr. Kunkel says: “His cure is little short 


of a miracle.” 


HOOD’S PIL1.S cure Habitual Constipation by re- 
storing peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


The WONDERFUL «cgan’s giant” 
TO M ATO. Improved. 
$5 50 In Cash Prizes, viz.: $300, $150, $5 50 


$75, $25, for Largest Specimens 
Grown from seed bought of us in Jan. and Feb., 1893. This 
Temato will be found unequalled by pe ever before 
offered, viz.: the largest, most prolific, solidest, fewest 
seeds, finest flavor. Single ones 3 bs, and sell for 75c each. 
Seeds from one sell for $5. Single fruit ctems, 10]bs. Last 
foreign seed order came 12,000 miles! You may win one or 
all four prizes. Seeds for 6 bush., 12 two-cent stamps-- 
Canada, 25c silver. DAVID LOGAN & CO., 

Meadville, Pa., U.S. A. 


























 . 
You Think 


any kind of a crop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Always the best, they are recognized as 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 

planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


























M.T.ALLEN - = - P.L.MUNGER. 
ALLEN & MUNGER, 


GROWERS AND DEALERS IN 


ChoiceSeed Potatoes 


Both Early and Late Varieties. 
Send for free catalogue to > 
ALLEN & MUNGER, Waupaca, Wis. 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 








STILL 


St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of 
agreat bus- 
incss, 
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;BEECHAWN’S 
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ba te ed hh 


are a specific for a 
ious Disorders arising from Weak 
> Stomach, Impaired Digestion,Di-- 
Pordered Liver and all Female 
p Ailments. 
> THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 
; AND SOLUBLE COATING. 


Price 25 cents a box. 


< 

q 

q 

é 

$ 

‘ Of all druggists. 

3 New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
WHOS OS SBSVSBOUTTBID 
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If you are a Buyer of seeds, a postal card 
addressed as above will bring tg B U RF PE E’S FA R M AN NM UAL 
FOR 1893 It is a handsome book of 172 pages. It tells all about ihe BEST SEEDS, BULBS 
s and PLANTS, including rare novelties of real merit, which cannot be had else- 
where. Honest pepe we ne and hundreds of illustrations. with colored plates painted from nature. If you want 
this book only for the information it contains, or for the colored plates, you will please inclose 10 cents, which is 
less than actual cost per copy to publish in quarter-million editions. 




















THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.’S 


SEEDS, PLANTS ano TREES 


GROW, BLOOM AND PRODUCE FRUIT. 


Are well-grown, carefully handled, packed right and guaranteed to reach customers 
in good condition. Catalogue over 150 pages FREE to buyers. 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 
‘that Raise Money. 


If you garden for your own table, don’t you 
want justas fine Vegetables as the profes- 
sional Market Gardener? Our Catalogue 
for 1893 tells all about these choicest kinds, 
and Flowers too, with Bulbs and Poultry 
Supplies. It is free if you are a Seed buyer. 


and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 
ver v2 eanerwvervrenvrenee eve ee eee eee eee 




















i= WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM .2) 


Gays TO CUSTOMERS cash discounts on orders. 
We are the only seed firm distributing, among patrons a 
year’s subscription to 100 Agricultural papers without 
exacting any equivalent.. In no Seed Catalogue published in this 
country or Europe. can be found so great a variety of several of 
the standard vegetables and, in addition, there are many choice 
varieties a, our own gathered with an intelligent enter- 
prise during over thirty years in the seed business. Though 

eatly enlarged (the present season) in both the vegetable and 

ower seed departments, we send ovr Catalogue free to every- 
body. The three warrants still hold good and our customers may 
rely upon it that the well-earned reputation of our seed for fresh- 
ness and purity will continue to be guarded as a most precious 
part of our capital 



















WILSON’S CATALOGUE 
—For 1893—— 


COMMON SENSE S E SENT FREE. 


116 Pages, 200 Fine Engravings Full of useful and instructive information. One of the 
most reliable catalogues published. All kinds of quepestced Caries. Flower, and Field 
Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits. Choice Roses, Flowering Plants 
and Bulbs... Thoroughbred Poultry, Registered Pigs, German Hares, &c. Address 


SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
The Great FREEMAN POTATO Given Away! 













STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


I have of LA own growing 80 varieties of Strawberries and can fill all orders from 6 plants to 50,000 and do it 
promptly. For the choicest extra early Strawberry try Early Idaho. For the largest size and the longest keeper try 
the Dew. For excellencs try Van Deman, Parker Earle, Leader, Great Pacific and Barton’s Eclipse. For 
standards try Warfield, Burt, Bubach, Haverland, Gandy, Cumberland, Eureka and Michel’s Early, 
Everything good in Raspberries. Try Gladstone, Kansas, Winona, Muskingum and Palmer. In Blackberries 
try Sweet Hamburg, Minnewaski, Erie and White Currants, Gooseberries, Roses, Novelties, 
ete. My 60 page Catalogue and report on Strawberries free. 


ueen. 
Address, 


D. BRANDT, Bremen, Ohio, Box 302. 






















SS With the * Planet Jr.’” Double Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
HOE = =: vator, Rake and Plow. It will do as much work 
=as three men, and do it better. It will cultivate, 

hoe, rake, or plow both sides of a row at once at the 

YOUR speed of a moderate walk, or a fast walk, as you 










choose. These are the main features; the rest are 
told in the ** Planet Jr.’’ Book for 1893. It also ex- 
:plains and illustrates 20 other farm implements of 
=—the ** Planet Jr.’? Family. Every farmer should 
—: read it. Wesend it FREE, 

S.L. ALLEN & €0., 1107 Market St. Phila. Pa. 






























S: 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. F322 20% 
paid, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 
Ne experience needed. Address, stating age. 
THE C. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CoO., _ 
Geneva, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
ErasingPencil. Agents making 50 per week. Monroe 


Eraser M g Co., X 177, La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE PASSING YEARS. 
— 
Joseph Harris. 

On the morning of November 18th, Joseph Harris 
died at his home on Moreton Farm, near Rochester, 
N. Y. As oneof the leading agricultural writers in 
this country, Mr. Harris has won for himself a fame 
that will long remain bright, for he did a work 
in a manner, and at a time in opr nation’s history, 
that cannot but endure. He was born on June 29, 
1828, in the village of Shawbury, England, near 
the celebrated battlefield of Hastings. As a 
small boy, he exhibited a remarkable fondness 
for investigation, and this desire was greatly 
increased by his study of agricultural chemistry 
with Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, on the experi- 
ment farm at Rothamsted. It is safe to say 
that it was this instruetion, received at the foun- 
tain head of well-grounded scientific agricultural 
thought in England, that laid the solid foundation 
for Mr. Harris’s future life of usefulness. He saw, 
and was in close touch with, those celebrated 
experiments which have so effectively overturned 
error, and enthroned sound princi- 
ples in rural operations. From Roth- 
amsted, Mr. Harris came to America, 
and soon became a writer for our 
agricultural press, and, throughout 
his career, he never lost sight of the 
value and importance of field and 
laboratory experimentation. In all 
his scores of ** Walks and Talks Upon 
the Farm,” so well known and highly 
prized by the hundreds of thousands 
of readers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
GULTURIST, he cherished the idea 
that the intelligent farmer must put 
his questions to the soil, and not to 
his neighbor, in a clear forceful man- 
ner, and then have the patience to 
wait, and the insight to read, the 
answer when it comes. Since 1886, 
when the Genesee Farmer was pur- 
ehased by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
THRIST, Joseph Harris, editor of the 
former, became a constant contrib- 
utor to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. Nearly every number contained 
some of his writings up to the time of 
his death and the last article written 
by him will appear in our next num- 
ber. Mr. Harris’s books —and he 
wrote several—are all of the same 
practical stamp. In his “Talks on 
Manures,” he lets the deacon state 
his belief that farming is a poor bus- 
iness, and then patiently talks him 
out of it, showing that the only farm- 
ing that pays is high farming. The 
last engraving in his swine book, 
“Harris on the Pig,” is entitled 
“jealousy an aid in fattening.” A 
lean and half-starved pig is endeav- 
oring to get his long snout into the 
trough by the side of the fat jowl of 
the future prize winner. This is but 
an illustration of the happy way Mr. 
Harris had of looking at the farmer’s 
side of rural problems. Joseph Har- 
nis did not grow old, and this was 
due to the fact that his heart was 
right. One of his last books is “ Gar- 
dening for Young and Old.”” He saw 
the need of more gardening in this country, and 
that meant more gardeners. This, to him, was 
equivalent to a lack of instruction among the 
youth, and he wrote a guide book for the boy and 
his grandfather in one. 

No one has done more in this country to dignify 
and advance a rational and profitable agriculture 
than Joseph Harris. He was sound in principle, 
and full of practical suggestion. He could see the 
weak point in a man’s method of feeding his stock 
or his land,and have the courage to give the needed 
information in a way that it would be received 
with delight. While we regret that his books are 
numbered and his articles ended, his great work 
in the land of his adoption can only call for our 
unmeasured thanks. 

—_—~>-___ 
A Gloomy Outlook in England. 

There is no doubt that the position of the farm- 
ers in this country grows worse and worse every 
year. A large number have been obliged to live 
on their capital—a ruinous proceeding—or else sell 
eut entirely. They are constantly crying out for 











State aid, but it is difficult to see how the State can 
help them, except by preventing rack renting, an 
unlikely thing under the present circumstances, 
and by compelling the railway companies to grant 
them lower rates for transport. But this would vir- 
tually amount to protection--an abomination in this 
country, whether rightly or wrongly. A truer 
remedy would seem to lie in an improved system 
of farming. The amount of sheer ignorance pre- 
vailing amongst agriculturists in rural England is 
simply shocking. A well-known professor of agri- 
culture, told me the other day, that it was quite 
impossible to hold a ¢lass on agriculture in many 
districts, because no one would attend. Absolute 
lethargy prevails. In London (a rather difficult 
place to teach agriculture) the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in getting a class of six students 
for this purpose. <A splendid course of instrue- 
tion on seeds and seed testing is now being given 
in London by an expert, to three students, the fee 
being only $2.50 for 12 lessons. Out of five millions 
of people only three could be found willing to 
study this subject in such a 
As regards practical farming, the average farmer 





JOSEPH HARRIS. 


is 20 years behind his time, so far as England is 
concerned. Implements, such as scythes, are used 
on farms near London that have been discarded 
as obsolete by Scotch farmers 20 years ago. There 
is a great want of scientific or even common-sense 
knowledge among our people here. The idea that 
“it has been good enough for my father, is there- 
fore, good enough for me,” prevails extensively 
among English farmers, although there are some 
bright specimens of smartness and intelligence 
among them. Many thoughtful agriculturists be- 
lieve that wheat can be grown in England at a 
profit. It is mainly a question of soil, and that 
our men don’t understand. If only our young 
farmers could all be sent to a good agricultural 
school for a year they would come back wiser if 
sadder men. And then, again, there are farmers 
in England who won’t even look at a separator, 
but go on in the same old way of standing the 
milk in large pans. _No wonder that we import 
our butter from France. Even distant Australia 
is sending it in large quantities. We may even 
have milk sent us from the antipodes in huge 
frozen blocks and retailed at four cents a quart in 


practical way. . 








our streets. We buy the bulk of our corn, fruit, 
butter and eggs, and yet our farmers go abeut 
with tears in their eyes and with empty stomachs. 
Thousands of acres of good land are out of culti- 
ration in Kent and Essex, and farmers are sold up 
every day, and all this happens within 20 miles of 
a huge market of six million people who import 
from abroad millions of pounds’ worth of food stuffs 
every year. So much for English enterprise. 
F.C. CHAPPELL, London. 
—- 

Feeding for Beef.—The production of beef, on 
the Atlantic coast, from growing steers under the 
present local market conditions of the supply of 
coarse and fine feed stuffs and the cost of the 
resulting beef has been determined by C. A. 
Goessman of the Massachusetts State station. He 
reports (B. 44) that yearlings increase at a higher 
rate in live weight in case of a corresponding suit- 
able diet than two-year-old steers, taking the total 
temporary live weight of the animal as a basis for 
the comparison. In one feeding experiment the 
highest daily increase in the live weight of year- 
lings was nearly half a pound per hundred pounds 
of live weight, and nearly a third of 
a pound for two-year-old steers. Be- 
ginning with a set of yearling steers, 
the experiments extended through a 
period of 16 months including two 
successive winter seasons, with sum- 
mer pasturing between them. The 
animals were stall fed, with but little 
outdoor exercise, during the late 
autumn, the winter and the earlier 
part of the spring. During the sum- 
mer season from May to the middle 
of October they lived on good pasture 
alone. A great variéty of coarse and 
fine fodder articles were used in the 
preparation of the daily winter diet 
at different stages of the experi- 
ment, The results show that with 
the high price of young steers, and 
the low price of dressed beef,cheaper 
and more efficient fodder rations 
than most of the New England 
meadows and pastures can furnish 
will have to be used to make the 
raising of beef for market a profit- 
able industry. 





Mixed Commercial Fertilizers.— 
Unmixed fertilizers, such as plain 
superphosphates, nitrate of soda and 
muriate of potash are sometimes 
thought to furnish plant food more 
cheaply than the mixed goods, 
though this is not necessarily the 
ease. In the case of 64 brands of 
fertilizers analyzed by the Maine 
station, W. H. Jordan reports (R., 92) 
that the average selling price was 
$34.08, while the average station val- 
uation of the same brands was 
$24.07. The separate materials can be 
purchased without the intervention 
of the traveling and local agents, 
whose interests must be protected 
by the manufacturer, and these are 
the goods to which the more econom- 
ical method of buying can more 
easily beapplied. The present costly 
system is due tot he large expense for 
agents and the great loss on credits. 
The common brands of superphosphates should be 
obtainable cheaply, in direct purchases of sarge 
quantities for cash, but the farmer is now led to 
consider chiefly the rival claims of competing man- 
ufacturers rather than to study his own needs, and 
then to buy such plant food as is adapted to his 
fields. If farmers are to purchase commercial 
fertilizers, great advantages would result from 
the buying of plant food, as such, under proper 
names and thus avoid the confusion and uncer- 
tainty attending the purchase of an ever increas- 
ing number of brands whose names mean little or 
nothing; and by the purchase of these labeled 
fertilizers in large quantities for cash. 

; i? oo 

Decided Improvements.—I note with pleasure 

the decided improvements made of late in the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
JAS. GREGG, Prov. Quebec, Canada. 


No Hobbies.—The longer I read the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST the better I like it, especially for 
the reason that it does not condemn everything 


and everybody. It has no hobbies. 
L. ROBBINS, Essex Co, N. J. 
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THE 

BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. eee GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 

2 New Departure. Handsome Pres 
entto every subscriber. Now’s your 
time to get orders for ou: celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking Pow- 
der, and secure a beautiful Gold 
Baud or Moss Rose China Tea Set, 
Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Cas- 
ter, or Webster’s Dictionary. 34 lbs. Fine Tea by Mailon 
receipt of $2 and this advertisement. 

THE GREA MERICAN TEA C 
P O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., non tek. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—6En— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 











00 NOT BE DECEIVED _ 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


ROOT’S REPAIRING OUTFIT, 


Consisting of iron Lasts 

and other tools and ma. 
terials,enables one todo 

his Own HALF-SOLING and | 
Boot, SHOE, and RUBBER | 



























. Any boy can 

ousands now 

x Weight 20 Ibs. 
ALFe onl 00. Good | 
ore ES, 10, 12, l5c. | 
Hy a, Fs OLE extra, § sent | 


a — 
? the aan anata nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
OUR OWN H Ss, It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

Bs east onde bs DIGESTED. ne 
ea alrl crease nalf usuas 
prices. i AaEsiE ars. com Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

(te,8c. each 0Z., 496 

tner goods in propor- W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


tion, safely and cheaply 
mail. ot’s HOME 
IRON-WORKER, 2 

. complete, practical, and 
first-class Kit of BLACK- 
SMITH TOCLS. Root’s GEM 
SOLDERING CASKET, 65c.; 
ag, ne Cc. —— want- 

atalogue free 


itor BEOS., MEDINA, 0 





DEXTER SHOE CO. Inc’p’d. Capital, $1,000,000, 
1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
5 ‘A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
and Opcra Toe, widthsC, D, 
E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 




























Will knit a stocking heel and 
toe in ten minutes. Will knit 
everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton yarns. 
The most practical knitter on the 


bey rte. Speed Family Knitter 







market, child can operate it. size; we will fit y 

Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. stab’d 1881. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. Illustrated 

Auente wanted. bi — ars Catalogue 

J.E CEARHART” Cleartield, P ; FREE. 

eartie a. : 
a 3 yours oes deliv ‘ed What you| What you 
DererPres Cath ey 


the & en would pay| pay us 
lish Grai n Button $2.50 $1.50 
NP 333 Missss? heel, tip, 11 to 2 700 = 
“ 182Child’s  ‘“ sp.or a. tip, 6 to 10% 1 
“105 Ladies’ French Kid Button, A,B,C,D,E 1D 
“101 Men’s French Calf, ti lain 8.00 
















SELF THREADING SEWING 
NEEDLES. Weak sighted or 
blind can thread them. Finest silver 


spring steel, One style threads on end @ 

Other on side. Sample paper by mail 2 

10 cts,, 2 for 15c., 5for 25c. ,12for 60c. either J 

kind or assorted pers. Mone: easily made in selling 
them. Address CHAS. E. MARSHALL. Lockport, N. 


CAUTION.—Beware of dealers sube) 
stituting shoes without W..L. Douglas 
name andthe price stam ed on bottom. 
Such substitutions are raudulent and, 
subject to prosecution by law.for obe 
taining money une ¢ FOR 
der false pretences. 2 f 33S 


A gen uine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine C. 
y seam. — smooth inside, oe more comfortable, 19 Cate 
and durable than ah other shoe ever pea at the price. 
Equals custom made s shoes costing from gc 
he only $3.0 hoe made with two complete 
soles, securely pathy at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such Spree 4 rip, having only one sole sew 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. a” DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn ose can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will ee rip or loosen from the upper. 
Pure of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenc 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at ne 
having only appearance to comm 
them. W. L. DOUGLAS Men’s 
and $5 Fine Calf, Hand 
Sewed ; $3.50 Police and Farm- 
ers; $2.50 Fine Calf; $2.25 
and rok Work 
Boys’ $2.00 and 









143 eh fre Street, Boston, Mass. 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR ‘ ‘AD? 
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Will give exclusive sale to shoe dealers and general merchants where I have 
no agents. wr ite for catalogue. If not for sale in your place send direct to Fac grerys 
stating kind, size and width wanted. Postage free. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, 
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SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 


PERFECTION 
FLOUR 
BIN «xo sees 


PERFECTION 


SIEVE 


HAS T 
a SIFTER Vi 
LAST A LIFETIME. 
Saves enough flour in a year to 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 


KEEPS FLOUR DRY 
and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 
NO SCATTERING. 


NO MUSTY FLOUR, “ADE OP TIN OT wp 
Longer used the better Iikod. ou LETTERED. 
THE BEST and ONLY PERFECT Combination 

FLOUR BIN and SIFTER ever made. 
Made in Four Sizes, to hold a Sack or Full Barre! of Flour. 
Mrs. W. H. Townsend, Milton, N. Y., writes: The 
pint ay hey named. It is more than you re- 
present. I would not part with it an than 
with my sewing machine. reesei 

TRY ONE. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Your dealer sells them or ought to. If he does not, 
please write to us for scales and prices where we 

bay freight. SHERM. BUTLE LER, Mnfrs. 
& 28 West Lake Btreste Chicago, LiL 


A cENT SENT BENT. 








Manufacturer of 


rT; 
CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


YOUR euriosity is exeited, a cent is spent (for postal), your 
address is sent, you get catalogue, you learn how best 
verses win ae pe (value $1450), your cent is only lems, you 
never repent, i mR u need now, Or ever, a Piano or oo 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 26), Chicago, Ill.( Estab. ). 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED !{-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Evening Dress. 


Velvet and Silk, Velvet and 
Wool, Velvet and Silk and 
Wool—but in every case some 








| Velvet. 


Shaded, Ombre, Figured, 
Uncut, Glace, Ribbed Velvets, 
especially for Sleeves, are the 
accredited Novelties of the 
present Season for truly elegant 
Evening Gowns. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York. 
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TOPICS OF THE FIMES. 


ae 
The Greatest of New Industries. 

The production of sugar is the most promising 
branch of agriculture in the United States, under 
existing conditions. But ‘the uncertainty as to 
future legislation regarding this crop has par. 
alyzed its development, and little improvement 
can be expected while this uncertainty lasts. 

Is the industry worth developing? That is the 
real question. It should be looked at from a 
purely agricultural and business standpoint, and 
not from the point of view of a political partisan. 

If the domestic production o: sugar is worthy of 
encouragement, then the best and m st equitable 
method of fostering it may well be considered— 
whether by bounty or duty—and how much of 
either. Whatever decision is reached should. if 
possible, be permanent, or at least continue for a 
peried of years. 

Coming back to the main issue, no argument is 
needed to maintain the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST’s view of the importance of our sugar industry. 
The United States sent out of its borders, in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1892, over one hundred 
millions of dollars for sugar. Our exports of 
wheat and flour, the previous year, did not quite 
equal in value this enormous sum sent abroad for 
sugar. We produce a mighty surplus of wheat to 
depress prices in home and foreign markets, and 
yet buy in these foreign markets a crop that we 
might produce at home. 

Our farmers and statesmen declaim in favor of a 
more diversified agriculture and better farming. 
Here is a crop that will bring about both results. 
It is, moreover, a new crop, and one the market 
for which exists in every home. To produce more 
cane, or more sorghum, or wore sugar beets, is not 
to increase an already over-large surplus of these 
crops. It is simply to furnish sugar to*take the 
place of what is now imported. 

The money for the sugar crop, especially beet 
sugar, is paid to the farmers and laborers, who so 
much need it. It is money that otherwise would 
be sent to New York, for imported sugar, and ulti- 
mately is sent abroad, to pay for the imported 
preduct. If the vast sum which Nebraska ncw 
pays away for sugar could be paid to her own 
farmers, laborers and sugar manufacturers, would 
it not add immensely to the money in circulation, 
and thus benefit all classes? If Nebraska made 
sugar for shipment to other States, it would by so 
much more increase her prosperity, without detri- 
ment to the States she supplied. The simile holds 
true of any State. 

There is another phase to be considered. With- 
out enlarged domestic production of sugar, the 
average increase in consumption will, in ten 
years, require the payment to foreign countries of 
$150,000,000 annually, for imported sugar, if cur- 
rent low prices are maintained until then. But the 
limit of beet sugar production in Europe is alleged 
to have been reached. The tropics would have to 
furnish much of the increased supply. Judging 
from the history of the sugar industry in those 
countries, the necessary increase of product would 
come only through an advance in price. 

Here, then, is the point: Prices of imported 
sugar are apparently destined to advance to quite 
high figures in the course of a few years, unless 
the United States increases her production. 
Prudent insurance against such advance would 
be to foster the American sugar crop. 

How mueh ean we afford to pay for such insur- 
ance? What is it worth to give our farmers and 
other people the many and vast benefits of an 
industry that would produce, in this country, the 
sugar that, otherwise, may cost us $200,000,000 
a year, within a decade ? 

Agriculturally speaking, it would be monumental 
folly to allow our sugar industry to go. down. 
Only recklessness of American agriculture would 
permit such a result. After a quarter of a century 
of experimenting and research by Federal and 
State governments, we have overcome the practi- 
eal difficulties that beset the industry. ‘ 

Now we only need a policy that will net produc- 
ers six orseven cents per pound for their standard 
refined granulated sugar, to so establish the indus- 
try that, within a comparatively few years it 
may be able to stand alone. 

To offset the uncertainty of federal legislation, 
and to promote the sugar industry within their 
borders, some people of Nebraska propose to ask 
their legislature to offer a bounty for sugar pro- 
duced in that State. Among those who oppose 














fostering this industry by a Federal tariff are many 
who favor direct encouragement by the States 
benefited. 
- —— 
A Modern Development. 

The business of advertising has become a fine 
art. Theadvertising pages of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST confirm this statement. One has only 
to se n them civsely to be impressed with the 
investment of time, work, atid money that these 
announcements represent on the part of the adver- 
tiser. 

But the amount f money spent for an advertise- 
ment does not necessarily gauge its value. Much 
derends upon th ori~inality and brains used in 
writing, preparing and displaying he announce- 
ment. Sothoroughlyist‘.is appreciat dtha there 
are now large oncerns, or ag ncies, that mak a 
specialty of preparing and placing advertisements, 
while firms that are able afford it, maintain one 
or more advertising rite s and experts on their 
own account. 

There is an important lesson in all this for the 
common farmer, stock breeder, dairyman and 
market gardener. If it pays people to advertise 
manufactured goods, why will it not pay farmers 
to advertise their specialties among those who are 
to consume them? It certainly will pay to do so, 
if business ability is employed. If one has farms, 
live stock, seed or other agricultural supplies to 
sell, he will, of course, advertise in the agricultural 
papers. If, however, his specialty is fancy butter, 
small family cheese, fresh eggs, plump and clean 
vegetables or other produce, he will advertise not 
in agricultural papers, but in city and village 
papers that circulate among the buyers of such 
produce. 

This or other forms of advertising need to be 
followed up by attractive circulars or well written 
1 tters to applicants or others likely to be inter- 
ested. Indeed, one of the best lessons for the 
farmer not experienced in business matters, is a 
visit to and careful study of some establishment 
that does a large business by advertising. 

— 


A National Bankruptcy Law. 


The effort to secure the enactment by Congress 
of what is known as the Torrey bankruptcy bill 
has, so far, failed because the public opposed it 
through ignorance. The longer it is before the 
people, the more are its just provisions appre- 
ciated, and the greater does its value appear. 
There is some prospect that this measure may be 
considered at the present session of Congress, and 
it ought to become a law. 

Some opposition has been manifested to the Tor- 
rey bill among the organized farmers of the United 
States, who have got the impression that it is 
designed solely in the interests of merchants and 
capitalists. On the contrary it is quite as much 
for the benefit of the farmer. If heis unfortunate 
and unable to meet his obligations, this law ena- 
bles him to wind up his affairs, pay what he can, 
and then start anew. 

The dishonest “failures” in business have be- 
come a serious drag on the commcial world. The 
Torrey bankruptcy bill would greatly reduce their 
number and amount. 

pe 


Note and Comment. 


Association of Agricultural College Students. 
—The students of the School of Agriculture in the 
Ohio State University at Columbus, formed an 
Association two years ago. Almost one-half of 
these students were previously students of the 
University, and most of them entered with the 
intention of taking only the two years’ course, but 
have since decided to complete, in addition, the 
full four years’ course. There are very few other 
employments which offer as good compensation to 
earnest, educated men as agriculture does. There 
are as many calls at good salaries for men edu- 
eated in the agricultural colleges, as for the 
graduates of the universities. The success of the 
college graduates who are on farms of their own 
leaves no doubt as to the profit of an agricultural 
course to those who intend to farm for themselves. 





Tuberculosis Law in New York.—Dr. Lewis 


| Balch, Secretary of the State Board of Health, 


Albany, N. Y., is vigorously inspecting suspected 
eases of tuberculosis in cattle. The law passed 
last May makes it the duty of the State Board of 
Health to use all reasonable means for ascertain- 
ing the existence and cause of disease in, or 








danger to health from, milch cows or other cattle, 
and for averting the same, and preventing all 
injury from tuberculosis in any part of the State. 
It is the duty of the local health authorities to 
give notice of such disease. Whenever, in the 
judgment of the State Board of Health, it may 
become necessary to prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis or any infectious or contagious disease of 
domestic animals, or the public welfare may 
thereby be promoted, such animals are to be killed, 
and the owner paid the actual value of the stoek. 
Refusal to obey the orders of the State Board of 
Health is punishable by a fine. 

Hlinois Agricultural College.—The college of 
agriculture of the University of Illinois has 
arranged a special course in agriculture for the 
term beginning in January and ending in Mareh, 
to which students will be admitted without 
entrance examination or payment of fees. Many 
of the lectures will be illustrated with experi- 
ments or by stereopticon pictures. The experi- 
ments in feeding and dairying in progress at the 
agricultural experiment station will illustrate 
some of the courses, and the work of the station 
in other lines will be explained. The live stock 
on the university farms will give opportunity for 
comparison of breeds and judging animals. A 
weekly clinic for treatment of diseased animals 
will be an aid to the instruction in veterinary 
science. The libraries of the university and experi- 
ment station contain one of the largest and best 
collections of books on agriculture in the United 
States. The museums of the University will be 


open to students in this course. 
° 





American Essex Swine Association.— As the 
Chicago Fat Stock Show was abandoned this year 
the American Essex Association held their annual 
meeting at the Sherman House, Chicago, October 
2ist. The secretary was instructed to close entries 
on March 1, 1893, for Vol. 2 of the Record and have 
it completed for the World’s Fair. A motion pre- 
vailed that at the next annual meeting, an amend- 
ment to Art. 7 of the Constitution would be voted 
on. The following was adopted: Resolved, That 
we respectfully request the managers of the differ- 
ent State and District Fairs to select such expert 
judges on Essex Swine as are recommended by 
the Association and indorsed by the superintend- 
ent of swine at the World’s Fair. The following 
officers were elected for 1893: Pres., M. H. Wal- 
worth, Hillsdale, Mich.; Vice-Pres., L. E. Mahan, 
Malcolm, Neb.; Sec’y-Treas., F. M. Srout, McLean, 
Illinois. 

Cow Peas as Fertilizers.—G. D. V., Baltimore, 
Md., intends to sow black peas on wornout land 
and to turn them under before they are fully ripe. 
He desires information as to the best variety to 
sow, the quantity per acre, and the times to turn 
them under to secure the best results. Prof. W. 
F. Massey of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion advises to sow either the Black or Clay variety 
of peas, not earlier in Maryland than May 15th. 
Sow one bushel per acre, broadcast on the plowing, 
and harrow,them in. If the land is ina fairly good 
state of fertility, mow the peas as soon as well 
pocded, and cure for cow hay. If land is thin, 
plow all under not earlier than last of August. 
The difficulty about plowing the whole growth 
under is that it is hard to get the land into as com- 
pact a condition as is desirable for wheat and 
grass. The peas should be matured and the leaves 
falling before plowing under. By mowing when 
in green pod, they will make valuable cow feed, 
and the stubble and roots plowed under and put in 
good order will make a better crop of wheat than 
the whole would. 

— 


Agricultural Legislation in 1892. 


The legislation of the past year has been less 
than usual owing to the small number of State 
Legislatures that have been insession. Asindexed 
by the New York State Library for publication in 
its annual bulletin of State legislation, the list is 
small compared to the large amount of such laws 
enacted in 1891, a summary of which was pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
March, 1892. The Vermont laws for the session 
adjourned November 23, 1892, are not included in 
this list. That State has doubled the appropria- 
tion for the State Board of Agriculture and pro- 
vided for the much greater efficiency of its work. 
The Kentucky laws of 1892 are not printed. The 
(Continued on Page 43.) 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


— 
(Continued from Page 42.) 
South Carolina Legislature is now (December) in 
session, but the laws of that State passed in 1891, 
also the Georgia laws of 1891, printed too late for 
our summary last year, are included. The cita- 
tions below are by chapter, number, State and date. 


STATISTICS. COMMISSIONS. ASSOCIATIONS. 


Statistics of crops and livestock. Tobe collected 
by assessors, reported to county auditors, and 
final returns made to State auditor. La. 57, 25 
March. 

State board of agriculture. Appointment and 
duties. R. I. 1082, 19 May.—Charged with assaying, 
for benefit of owners, of minerals found in State. 
Va. 281, 16 Feb. 

Emigrant agents. Requiring license from State 
treasurer. S. C. 697, 24 December (91). 

State weather service. Establishment. Md. 329, 
7 April.—Placed under supervision of State board 
of agriculture. Duties of director. O. 236,13 April. 

Farmers’ institutes. Organization and expendi- 
tures. Ia. 58, 18 March. 

County agricultural societies. Appropriation of 
land for enlargement of fair grounds. O. 47,2 March. 

Agricultural fairs. Assignment of police officers 
for special service. Mass. 180, 20 Faget i ae 
ary business within one-fourth mile prohibited. 
O. 110, 23 Marech.—Proceeds of tax on trotting asso- 
ciations may be disbursed as prizes at county 
fairs. N. Y. 511, 12 May. 


SOIL. FERTILIZERS. DRAINAGE. 


Fertilizers. Inspection, analysis and sale. Ga. 
(p. 143) 19 Oct. (’91).—Labels, license, analysis, sam- 
ples, brands, etc. R. I. 1,055, 20 April.—State fish 
commissioner to be phosphate inspector. Duties. 
S. C. 702, 24 Dee. (’91): 

Drainage of townships. Raising of funds for. 
N. J. 31. 7 March. 

Providing way of obtaining right to drain lands 
across lands of others. S.C. 681, 22 Dee. (91). 

Irrigation. Right of way. Appraisement in 
case of disagreement. Appeal to district court. 
Right to enlarge canal or ditch. Giving of notice. 
Utah 75, 10 March. 

Prohibiting flooding of land within 500 feet of 
base of public levee. Siphons to conform to shape 
of levees, their length. La. 98, 7 July.—County 
ditches. Sale of work when estimated cost is $500 
per mile. O. 171,31 March.—Unlawful making of 
open ditches along highways. O. 31, 19 Feb.—Levees. 
Placing of rice flumes, pipes, etc., in, a misde- 
meanor. La. 5, 14 June; La. 62,6 July.—Obstruc- 
tion by building materials, fuel, fences, etc. La. 
16, 23 June. 

PESTS. BLIGHTS. INSECTS. 


Wolves. Increasing bounty. La. 37, 8 April. 

Inspectors of bees. Required to visit all hives 
at least once a year. Duties and pay. Utah 49, 
10 March. 

“Yellows.” Unlawful to keep infected trees. 
Appointment and duties of inspectors. Destruc- 
tion of trees. Md. 639, 7 April. 

“Black knot” in fruit trees. Appointment and 
powers of commissioners with reference toinfected 
trees. N. Y. 501, 12 May.—Destruction of trees 
affected by black knot. Payment of expenses. 
O. 50, 2 March. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Domestic animals. Penalty for giving fraudu- 
lent pedigrees. Ia. 66, 8 April.— Penalty for pub- 
lishing false pedigree of stallions. Md.419,7 April. 

Penalty for riding, driving, or otherwise work- 
ing any horse, mule, or ox, without consent of 
owner. La. 30,1 July. 

Bull must be placed with every 20 head of breed- 
ing cattle running at large on public ranges. Utah 
66, 10 March. 

Lien on get of stallions. Replevin and sale of 
property. Disposition of proceeds. Receipt of 
owner of stallion. Penalty for misrepresenting 
pedigree. 0.55, 3 March.—Lien for service of stall- 
ion or jackass. Va. 587, 2 March. 

Diseased animals. County judge may order 
examination of animals supposed to be infected 
with glanders orfarcy. Condemned animals to be 
killed. Payment for animals killed. Penalty for 
riding or driving infected animal on public high- 
way. Tex. 11,12 April. 

Tuberculosis in cattle. Duty of State board of 
health-measures for inspection and suppression. 
N. Y. 487, 5 May.—Requiring inspection of animals 
kept for production of milk. Compensation .for 
slaughtered animals shown by post-mortem exami- 
nation to have been free from disease. Mass. 195, 
22 April. 

Sheep inspectors. Appointment by county 
boards of supervisors. Duties and compensation. 
la. 49, 7 April. 

English bloodhounds. Exempted from provis- 
ions of act prohibiting keeping of bloodhounds. 
Mass. 50, 10 March. 

Estrays. Taxpayers may declare in favor of 








Don’t Tobacco Spit Your Life Away is the 
startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habit in every form. Tobacco users who want 
to quit and can’t, by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754, Indiana, 
Mineral Springs, Ind. , 


| way,NewYork. For Large Tr 
| address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinnati,O. 





fencing farms and allowing animals to run at 
large. Duty of constables to take up and adver- 
tise. Sale. Trespass. Utah 70, 10 March. 


FENCES. 


General law. Miss. 71 (Code ’92). 

Increasing penalty for pulling down fences and 
leaving gates open. Va. 239, 16 February. 

Osage orange hedges. Must be trimmed to 
height not exceeding five feet. Ia. 40, 8 April. 


DAIRY. 


State dairy commissioners. Duties and powers 
in inspection of milk. Ia. 50,8 April.—State dairy 
= Compensation for members. Mass. 139, 

pril. 

Butter and cheese. Prohibiting adulteration. 
Va. 526, 1 March. 

Cheese. Stamping of grade and place of manu- 
facture. Penalty for selling unstamped cheese, 
falsifying andremoving or defacing stamp. 0.151, 
30 March. 


ROADS. 


Highway commission. Appointment of three per- 
sons, one of whom shall be a highway engineer, to 
investigate methods of construction and main- 
tenance. Mass. 338, 2 June. 


——__—~e 


Divested of all Theory.—For plain practical in- 
formation, divested of all theory, I regard the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as the best paper in 
— States. I wish it long life and pros- 
perity. 
yas. F. KING, Pres. Southern Farmers’ Alliance, 

Wayne Co., Ga. 








For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Every Dose Effective 





The African Kola Plant, dis- 

st mM a covered in Congo, West Africa, is 
Nature’s Own Cure for Asthma. 

Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office,1164 Broad- 
ial Case, FREE by Mail, 





A positive radical cure 
at home. (Sealed) Book 
ging articulars 
sent FREE. Address 


DR. W. S. RICE, Box 444 Smithville, Jefferson Co.N.Y. 


LATEST STYL Beveled Edge, Silk Fringe, Envelope 
CA R DS and Calling “ards. Finest Sample k ever offered for 2c. 
stamp. NATIONAL CARD CO.,Box 25, SCIO, OHIO. 





CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 
Used by all 





AND PRONOUNCED TO BE 


THE BEST ‘ 
. ROOT CUTTER 


a MADE. 
Send for Special Circular, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Higganum, Ct., New York Office, 18 Cliff Street, 
New York. 


Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when 
writing. a 
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ROOFING FOR 






Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable for 
Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 
light, durable, cheap, and mag | applied by any 
one. Cheaper than slate, tin, iron or shingles, 
Catalogue, samples and special prices on application. 
‘THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CoO., 
109 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








saiitie SWEEP MILL 


For TWO HORSES 
Fally Gaaranteed. 


Grinps EAR CORN 
anD SMALL GRAINS. 


Special Cob Breaking Device 
and peculiar dress ofGrinders. © 





of it, with less work to 
team than any other. “Sua 


Send for Catalogue DOOWER MILLS 


THE FOOS MFG.CO.SPRINGFIELD,O, 











BOoOwsHFEHR’s 


FEED MILLS. 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 

Crush cob and grind all kinds of grain. 
Conical shaped grinders. An entire de- 
parture from ali Other mills. Lightest 
running, strongest and handiest made. 
Three sizes: 2 to 6.6 to 8.8 tolzh. p. Ca 
pacities from 5 to 60 bushels. 

Send for circular. 


N. E. BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind. 





t#ab'd) JACKSON BROS. (1852, 
N. Y, STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 






= Also agents for Akrom 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fare 
Brick and Cement, 





_ J SELF FEEDER = 
Cae Pe Cay. 


















“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
FL Peninsula is a FROST- 
FREE township of high. 
healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of 
marsh, filled with Northern people. No negroes, ¥ 
no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, lemons 
and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables are 
gathered all winter. Homes sold on installments 
so cheap! ‘ The Florida Homeseeker,” monthly, 
tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


{| O. M. Crosby, Editor. Avon Park, Florida. 

















worn-out FARMS 


require so much fertilizing 5 

that farms and gardens Won t Produce a Profit. 
The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 
without this expense. The near markets, general healthfulness 


of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


n Farms the best in the world, 
cme; low rate of interest. 





Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best farms o 
oO. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mie” 
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. LATEST FROM FHE CENSUS. 


Our Cotton Manufactures. 


The growth of the cotton industry has been 
most marked in the Southern States, where the 
consumption of cotton, in 1890, exceeded, by 166,- 
309,000 pounds, that of 1880, while in the New Eng- 
land States the increase in consumption amounted 
to only 173,308,000 pounds. The following table 
shows the position of the cotton factories through- 
eut the country, according to the census reports 
in 1880 and 1890. 


1890. 1880. [Jne. % 
Number of establish 904 756} 20 
Capital invested ....| $354,020,843 $208,280,346; 70 
Number of hands...| 221,585 174,659} 27 
Amt. of wages paid.) $669024,538 $42,040,510) 57 
Cost materials used.) $154,593,368 $192 207,347) 51 
Value of product....) $267,981,724 $192,090,110) 40 
Number of spihdles. 14,088,103, 10,653,435) 32 
Number of looms... 324,866 225,759} 44 


Lbs. raw cot. cons’d.! 1,117,945,776 750,348,981) 49 


The spindle, which is the unit employed in meas- 
wring the capacity of production of cotton goods, 
has improved so much during the ten years that it 
is really not a perfect measure of the increase, yet 
is the only available method of making compari- 
sons which appear in the following tabulated 
form, representing the different sections of the 
eountry: 




















the price of meat. The results of these researches 
were embodied in an address that was delivered 
in many of the leading cities of England and 
attracted widespread attention. 

They also led to his visiting and finally settling 
in the United States, where, after traveling exten- 
sively in the West, he accepted an appointment 
as statistical expert to a well-known Chicago pub- 
lishing house. In 1882 he became a member of the 
editorial staff of the Prairie Farmer, and in 1884 he 
was appointed associate editor of the Bankers’ 
Monthly, a position for which his early training 
and his study of financial and economic questions 
admirably fitted him. From 1885 to 1890 he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to asystematic investi- 
gation of the resources and capabilities of the 
United States, visiting every state and territory in 
the Union, including Alaska, and, incidentally, 
almost every part of the Dominion of Canada. 
His writings, while almost wholly of a fugitive 
character, and dealing largely with statistics, 
possessed all the attractiveness of the most charm- 
ing books of travel; his “Homeward through 
America,” “‘ Letters from Golden Latitudes,” and 
above all his description of the Yellowstone 
National Park, under the title of ‘* Alice’s Adven- 
tures in the New Wonderland,” being known 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

Mr. Hyde’s appointment to his present position, 
in association with Mr. Mortimer Whitehead, who 








ia Factories. | Capital Invested. ~ Spindles. ~ Looms. 

ay a 1890 | 1880 | 1890 | 1880 | 189 | 1880 1890 | 1880 _ 
New England States..., 402 439 — $243,153,000 | $156,755,000 | 10,736,000 | 8,633,000 250,000 | 185,000 _ 
Middle States.......... 239 139 51,676,000 | 31,015,000 1,634,000 | 1,391,000 35,000 | 27,000 
Southern States........ 239 161 53,827,000 | 17,376,000 | 1,554,000 542,000 36,000 12,000 
Western States ........ 24 a | 5,364,000 3,135,000 | 164,000 88,000 3,400 | 1,900 
Other States... a6 as ae ee 747,000 | 485,000 | 19,000 22,000 400 | 600 
~ United States ........ 907 762 | $354,767,000 | $208,766,000 | 14,107,000 | 10,677,000, 324,800 | 226,500 — 








This table shows a total increase in the number 
ef spindles of 3,435,000, or 32 per cent., and in looms 
of 99,000, or 44 per cent. In the New England States 
the increase in spindles was slightly below 25 per 
eent., in the Middle States it was 17 per cent., in 
the Western 86, while in the Southern States it 
reached the very large increase of 186 per cent. 
The total quantity of cotton used was 2,259,000 
bales in 1890, as compared with 1,570,000°in 1880, 
an increase of 44 per cent. in the number of bales, 
and of 49 per cent. in the weight of the cotton. 

The improvement in spindles appears from the 
fact that the average consumption of cotton, 
which was 56 pounds per annum in 1870, increased 
to 70 pounds in 1880, and to 79 pounds in 1890. The 
total cost of all materials increased over 51 per 
eent. The total amount of piece goods reported in 
2890, as turned out by the American cotton mills, 
was 3,000,000,000 square yards, almost enough to 
cover an area of 1,000 square miles, and more than 
enough to encircle the earth at the equator 60 
times. Nearly six-sevenths of the print cloths, 
and a larger proportion of the finest goods are 
woven in New England. The manufactures of the 
Middle States are largely sewing cotton, yarns, 
duck and upholstery goods, while the Southern 
mills produce mostly yarn and sheeting. The new 
metallic roil, for drawing the fiber of cotton, now 
enables Southern mills to make as fine goods as 
Northern factories. This invention, with the 
eheapness of labor, promises to make the develop- 
ment of cotton manufacture, near the plantation, 
even greater in the future than in the past ten 


years. 
—- 


An Agricultural Statistician. 

The Special Agent in charge of the agricultural 
work of the United States Census of 1890, Mr. John 
Hyde, of Nebraska, is the only member of Super- 
intendent Porter’s official staff appointed from 
west of the Missouri river. Born in England in 
1848, the future statistician displayed a remarka- 
ble aptitude for mathematics at a very early age, 
having mastered the first six books of Euclid, and 
made similar astonishing progress in algebra and 
trigonometry before he was ten years old. Long 
before he had reached an age at which most young 
men are still looking forward totheir graduation, 
he was occupying an important position in a coun- 
try bank, and it was while engaged in that quiet 
and leisurely occupation that the bent of his mind 
towards statistical studies first manifested itself. 
Having, in the meantime, determined to devote 
himself almost entirely to literary and scientific 
pursuits, chiefly of an economic character, Mr. 
Hyde became prominent in 1877 through his inves- 
tigations of the ravages of rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and foot and mouth disease, and of 
the effect of these and other cattle diseases upon 


was his colleague up to May, 1891, was entirely 
non-political, his qualifications being urged upon 
Superintendent Porter by a large number of the 
leading agriculturists, journalists, railroad offi- 
cers, and other prominent men throughout the 









JOHN HYDE. 
entire West, without distinction of party. Heisa 
member of the board of managers of the National 
Geographic Society, a corresponding member of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and of 
the Alaskan Society of Natural History and Eth- 
nology. 

- — —— 

The Combined Textile Industries of the United 
States, according to a recent census bulletin, 
yielded a product, in 1890, worth $693,000,000, as 
compared with a product of $500,000,000 in 1880. an 
increase of 39 per cent. during the decade. The 
amount of capital invested increased from $387,- 
000,000, to $702,000,000. or 82 percent. The number 
of hands employed shows a gain of 34 per cent., 
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and the wages paid them of 65 per cent. In silk 
manufacture, the increase was most striking, 
being 113 per cent. in the value of its products, 
while that of cotton, which ranked second, was 
40 per cent. and that of woul 26 per cent. increase. 





New Jersey Horticulture in the World’s Fair. 
—Wm. R. Ward, Newark, N. J., Secretary of the 
State Horticultural Society reports that the State 
of New Jersey will make a full exhibit of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits in their season, and alsoa 
collection of standard varieties of last summer’s 
growth preserved in glass jars. Some varieties 
are not yet procured, and better specimens of 
others are desired in order to increase the size of 
the exhibit. Samples of all varieties are desired 
and, if superior to those already preserved, 
arrangements for shipment of duplicate specimens 
will be made. The collection of nuts has not yet 
been completed, and a full exhibit is requested. 





Cornell Winter Course in Agriculture.—I. P. 
Roberts, Professor of Agriculture in the Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N. Y., informs us that a new 
short course in agriculture is being given during 
the winter term. It is intended to meet the needs 
of those who have only the time and means to 
spend one or two terms at the University. There 
are 15 hours per week of lectures, seven of which 
are from elective subjects, and 10 hours per week 
of educational work in barns, dairy house, fore- 
ing houses and laboratories. The instruction in 
fruit culture will include practical work in the 
most approved method of horticulture. In vege- 
table gardening the student may work in the fore- 
ing houses with winter crops of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, mushrooms, beans, lettuce, radishes and 
other plants. Instruction is being given in the 
management of flowers and ornamental plants, 
affording an excellent opportunity for young 
women. The veterinary lectures on the diseases 
of farm animals, their diagnosis, and remedies, are 
illustrated by medical and surgical clinics. Dairy- 
ing, stock breeding and poultry raising are spe- 
cially treated, but all must take the lectures on 
agriculture and chemistry. 








Changing Diseases. 

In that delightful book, ‘“‘Rudder Grange,” the 
husband of Pomona gives us his reason for not 
removing from a malarial neighborhood, that it 
don’t do for a man at his time of life to go about 
changing his diseases and adding that there are 
diseases incident to almost every locality, and he 
likes a disease he is used to. 

Now, in case of malarial diseases, aside from the 
unwillingness of patients to “change diseases,” it 
is generally not convenient to change their resi- 


dences. If this were done in every case, some of 
our most thriving communities would’ be 
populated. 


Nothing is left to do therefore but to fortify one- 
self against malarial influences. For this purpose 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compounca Oxygen has 
proved itself in the past 23 years’ the most efficient 
thing in the world. Witness a single letter among 
hundreds. 

“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN:—We are situated in 
the midst of one of the worst malarial regions, 
where microbes wait you at every breath, and 
low typhus fevers and that dread enemy, La 
Grippe reigns supreme. Unfortunately this winter 
being out of Compound Oxygen La Grippe seized 
me in tull force, with its most excruciating sciatic 
pain, symptoms of paralysis, and all the discom- 
forts of influenza. 

Immediately we requested a supply of Com- 
pound Oxygen, and in three days after its reception 
I was bounding upward like a gazelle, Grippe 
free, whilst many were dying in our neighboring 
towns and the country about us. Others dragged 
through weeks of suffering to be more dead than 
alive when pronounced out of danger by the 
physicians. The first inhalation removed the 
sciatic pain, also paralytic symptoms. Equipped 
with a supply of Compound Oxygen, I would not 
fear a trip through African swamps or Indian 
jungles. Let me urge each victim of any disease 
whatsoever to try it thoroughly. JENNIE M. HAR- 
RISON, Folsom’s Find, Near Buckland, Ohio.” 

Any person desiring to change disease for good 
health should write us a plain statement of their 
ease, when if possible, the way will be pointed 
out. The consultation is without charge. Address 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York and 
Toronto, Ont.—[Adv. 
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TO KEEP POULTRY HEALTHY. "| 500 Sq. Ft. $5.00 
TO BUILD GOOD BUILDINGS CHEAP. [Le 
10 BE A MONEY MAKING POULTRYMAN. | /4i 

TO BE A SUCCESSFUL FARMER. A 


All these questions and more, too, practically answered when| / hy. 
you use Any one can put it on. 

















Water Proof, Frost Proof, Air Tight, Vermin Proof, - 


NEPONSET WATER PROOF FABRICS. 


| You can build excellent houses with small outlay. Buildings are warm in winter an dcool 





FREE! | in summer. As durable as shingles, cost less than one third as much, 


Send for Samples and better for hen houses and other outbuildings. 


, ~AND— (we MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY ==» 


FULL PARTICULARS ae 


All will be sent you 





FREE! Your Dealer Should Keep It. Write us Anyway. 











SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 





This Is not Wite. 
Cut From 
Steel Plate. 





wave or EXPANDED METAL. * 106 Book. 


For Residences, Churches, Cemeteries, Farms, Gardens, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 


—— C NTRAL EXP iF ED MET C kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 18. E A D AL 0. oman Lous. Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wardware Men KeepIt, Givename of this paper. 531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws: 
: Oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head. 
ing Bolts, etc. 


Standard book throughout the United States and Cana. 
PRAY YOUR TREES § j 7 Spray Pump 5 be 0 da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 
i s EXPRESS PAID, FOR a {<> Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Makes 3 COMPLETE BRASS MACHINES. WILLSPRAY 10 ACRES PER Day. G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
IMPROVEMENTS for 93, AUTOMATIC MIXER, 2 PATENT BRASSSPRAY NOZZLES. A valuable . 


















i may illustrated book on (* Our Insect Foes’), also 120 page Farm Book, given to each purchaser. 
Tens of thousands of our outfits in use. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Price List and lllustrated Catalogue free. Write us before purchasing a spray- 
ing outfit. Mention this paper. Address P. C. LEWIS MEF’G CO.; Catskill, N. Y. 
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y YING PUMPS, 120", 
Automatic Mixers, Brass Working, uJ A 

gq Parts,heavy Hoseand VERMOREL NOZ-@ = \ GRINDING MIL 

ZLES. Our GARFIELD KNAPSACK and z \ COoBS 
a LITTLE GEM lead all others. You can savell = For CORN and : 3 2 

money by dealing with us. Book of instruc-m = } FEED and TABL Ble 2 
4 tiens tree, FIELD, pce PUMP ce, ” MEAL. Send for all ae Ask 
Sas 2S Bristel, Arar LOSE OST Fe ce Ne mille advertised. Keep the —\ ie Merchant 
= A. W. STRAUB & CO. 
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PAINTroors —— oes 
ROOFS YU cons ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL se GARRY IRON ROOFING CO; o. 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


Water willrun from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 























the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRIOUL- $16.50. Circular, 
times longer. Equally cecrul tov amyireneeck Send for s I¢ E P] OW S Free. H. PRAY 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


A Master of His Subject. 


The value of technical works depends mainly 
upon the author’s practical experience with the 
subject of which he writes. He must not only 
possess, by observation and study, an acquaint- 
ance with his theme, but he must have had 
actual working experience, in order to give ex- 
plicit practical directions that will be plain and 
eomplete enough for the reader to follow them. 
When, to this precise information and practical 
experience, the author unites a clear style of 
expression, it only requires good editing, an 
abundance of illustration, clear type, good print- 
ing, paper and binding, to produce a work of 
standard value. Theron L. Hiles combines these 
requisites in his work on “The Ice Crop,” and the 
Orange Judd Company have done the publishers’ 
part equally well. Mr. Hiles was educated as a 
civil engineer, and, for.the past 12 or 15 years, his 
special forte has been to design and erect large 
plants for the storage and handling of ice. He has 
long betn interested in the ice business itself, 
directing the harvest and sale of the ice crop. 
Mr. Hiles has the oversight of several large ice 
houses and cold storage houses at the present 
time, and is a thorough master of every problem— 
practical and scientific—that enters into the har- 
vesting, storing, shipment, or use of ice. He was 
born at St. Louis, does business in Chicago, and, 
with his family, lives a short distance from the 
Columbian city. 

SS , 
A Valuable Report. 

A report on diseases of cattle, prepared under 
the direction of Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is about ready to issue 
from the press. It contains nineteen chapters, 
and, like the horse book is made up of articles 
prepared by the leading members of the veterin- 
ary profession $n this country, including many of 
those who contributed to the report on Diseases of 
the Horse. Among those contributing to the pres- 
ent volume, are Drs. Murray, Harbaugh, Lowe, 
Law, Trumbower, Salmon, and Smith, and Prof. 
W.A. Henry, of Wisconsin. Among the contribu- 
tions there are also articles by the late Drs. William 
Dickson and V.T. Atkinson. Dr. Law's contribu- 
tions cover diseases of the urinary organs and the 
generative organs; also diseases following partu- 
rition, and the diseases of young calves. - Drs. 
Salmon and Smith have a report on infectious 
diseases, while Prof. Henry is represented by an 
article upon the feeding and management of 
cattle. Other chapters treat of administering 
medicines, of diseases of the digestive organs, poi- 
sons and poisoning, diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, non-contagious diseases of the organs of 
respiration, and diseases of the nervous system, 
bone diseases and accidents, surgical operations, 
tumors, diseases of the skin, of the foot, and of 
the eye and ear. The general design of the work 
is to fill the same place, with reference to cattle, 
that the report on the Diseases of the Horse does in 
regard to horses. 

—_~<.—_— 


Book Reviews. 


BooOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS. A Treatise on 
Farm Accounts. By T. Clark Atkeson, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Agriculture at West Virginia 
University, and President West Virginia State 
Board of Agriculture. To which is added The 
Stockbridge System Accounts, Edited by Her- 
bert Myrick. New York: Orange Judd Company, 
1892. 40 pp., forms, 12 mo., paper, 25 cents. 
Slowly, but surely, it is being forced upon the 

minds of the farmers that business principles are 

necessary to the management of a profitable farm. 

The object of this volume is toremove from farm 

book-keeping, as far as possible, everything which 

might tend to confuse the practical farmer, and 
so simplify farm accounts that the great majority 
of every day farmers will be able to keep an accu- 
rate record of their business transactions. The 
one blank book necessary with this system may 
be obtained at the village stores, at a trifling 
expense, and may be used until entirely filled, 
even if it should require years to fill it. The man- 
ner of ruling and of entering items is shown by 
many specimen forms and entries, covering every 
detail of farm business. This manner of keeping 
accounts may be extended to any number of per- 
sons and to all manner of business, and to every 
kind of transaction. The farmer may thus record 











all his business in one book, foot up his income in 
one column and his expenses in another, on a page 
devoted to these, and by deducting the one from 
the other, find out the exact condition of his bus- 
iness at any time. The book contains answers to 
many questions which were actually asked by 
farmers keeping accounts, thus smoothing many 
difficulties in the way of the beginner. As a text 
book in Agricultural Colleges and district schools 
this volume will be of great service, as on one side 
it has been written for the needs of the school- 
room, and, on the other, is the mature outgrowth 
of practical book-keeping by actual farmers. In 
this respect the work differs from previously pub- 
lished systems which are based on the complica- 
tions of a merchant’s business. This work has 
been prepared for the farmer. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company, New York. Price, postpaid, 25 
cents. 





SECRETS OF ROSE CULTURE. By W. J. Hatton, 
Gardenerand Florist. Huntington: 1891. 162 pp., 
il., 12 mo., paper. 

This tasty volume describes all the newest and 
most improved designs for building rose houses, 
heating, ventilation, culture and much other 
valuable information on rose culture. The latest 
and best varieties of roses for every purpose and 
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THERON L. HILES. 


condition are named and their especial values 
pointed out. The author has not, however, written 
a weary catalogue of all the numerous varieties 
of roses in the world, but has given the reader a 
careful account of his own practical experience, 
and the methods which he successfully adopted 
in growing and propagating roses. The reader is 
led from page to page, the enticing subjects being 
very attractively discussed and brought home to 
all people, whether they have but one rosebush in 
the front yard, or own large rosehouses, and pos- 
sess nearly all the varieties known in this or 
foreign lands. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY.—Proceedings of the Twen- 
ty-third Session of the Ameriean Pomological 
Society, held in Washington, D. C. Published 
by the Society ; 166+1xiii pp., large quarto. 

This large quarto volume contains a vast amount 
of practical information of interest to fruit grow- 
ers, which is not obtainable from any other pub- 
lication. Its principal contents consist of the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Society; lists of 
its officers, committees and members; addresses by 
the Hon. Edwin Willits, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and by the Hon. P. J. Berckmans, 
President of the Society. Then follow various 
papers read and the discussion thereon. Among 
thetopies thus discussed are nearly all the most 
important branches of scientific, as well as practi- 
eal, pomology. Then follow the discussions on 








new fruits, rules for exhibiting and naming fruits, 
and the general fruit catalogue. This catalogue 
represents the greatest work of the Society, and 
in its scope, extent and accuracy is not equaled 
anywhere. Throughout the civilized world it is 
recognized as the standard authority on the sub- 
ject. These volumes are published biennially, and 
are furnished free to the members of the Society. 
The biennial membership is $4.00. 





POULTRY. A Concise Treatise on all Branches. 
How to Hatch, Feed, Brood, and Prepare for 
Market. By G. A. McFetridge. Speonk: 1892. 
79 pp., 12 mo., paper. 

It has been the aim of:the author in preparing 
this work to point out the most profitable methods, 
to clearly define every point of interest, and at 
the same time to give reasons for every statement. 
This little book gives practical directions for the 
management of incubators, and every detail of 
successful poultry raising is mentioned and 
explained. One chapter is devoted to the best 
methods of preparing fowls for market, and 
another treats of sanitary conditions and medi- 
eines Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents. 





MEMORIAL IN REGARD TO A NATIONAL UNIVER- 
siry. By John W. Hoyt. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1892. 123 pp., 8 vo., paper. 
This volume was prepared for the Senate Com- 

mittee to Establish the University of the United 
States, and is an account of what has been done 
hitherto in support of the proposition to found a 
national university in this country, together with 
a statement of what is now deemed desirable in 
this behalf from the standpoint of those eminent 
eitizens and national organizations which are 
committed to the enterprise. A great dnd true 
university is the leading want of American educa- 
tion, and, the hindrances having mostly disap- 
peared, its realization should now be possible. 





A BooK ABOUT ROSES. How to Grow and Show 
Them. By 8S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised. London: 1891. 213 
pp., 16 mo., cloth. 

The author of this excellent volume believes 
that he who would have beautiful roses in his gar- 
den must have beautiful roses in his heart, and 
proceeds to charm the reader into a love for roses. 
The causes of failure as well as the means to suc- 
cess are described. Sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, $1. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. Boston: Printed for the 
Society, 1892. Robert Manning, Secretary. Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 444 pp., 8vo. 

This admirable report contains many articles of 
inestimable value to horticulturists. Roses and 
chrysanthemums receive especial treatment. The 
list of members includes the names of many of 
the most prominent men for a century. 





WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT TO FIT THE SEASONS. 
How to Prepare the Soil to Resist Drouth, Heat, 
Cold and Rain During Crop Time. By J. D. Wel- 
born. Atlanta: J. P. Harrison & Co. 26 pp. 


This little pamphlet is an attempt to tell why 
some States are becoming more subject to drouth, 
and others more seasonable each year. 


Soe 
Recent Publications. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


CONNECTICUT — At Storrs. Crops for soiling; 
Feeding green food (B. 9). 
emia Experiment. Cheese and butter 
(B. 18). 

INDIANA—At La Fayette. Cutting potatoes. The 
relation of the number of eyes on the seed tuber 
to the product (B. 42). 

KANSAS—At Manhattan. Corn-fed steers (B. 34) 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Feeding for beef ; 
Weather (S. B. 44). Weather (H. B. 46m.) 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park. Foods for 
swine (B. 22). Wheat; Milling and baking tests; 
Coéperative tests with selected seed wheat; The 
frit fly and other wheat insects (B. 23). 

NEBRASKA—At Lincoln. Corn-fodder disease in 
eattle and other animals, with especial relation to 
supposed contagious gig nage tore in Amer- 
op in England (B. 22-23). Detasseling corn 
a JERSEY—At New Brunswick. Fertilizers 
a" YORK—At Ithaca. Pear-tree Psylla insect 

. 44). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Fertilizers (B.’s 
82b, 83b, 83c, 83e, 86b). List of publications (B. 87). 
American Association of State Weather Services, 

(Continued on Page 47.) 
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first meeting (B. 87a). Climatology of North Caro- 
lina. 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Pig Feeding (B. 20). Soils 
of Oregon (B. 21). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. 

TEXAS—At College Station. 
(B. 22). 

VERMONT—At Burlington. Experiments (R. ’92). 

WyominG—lIrrigation; Duty of water (B. 8). 

CANADA—At Ottawa. Fattening swine (B. 15). 

One of the best reports on the production and 
manufacture of beet sugar in America is that by 
William Saunders, director of the Dominion ex- 
perimental farms. It is published by the govern- 
ment at Ottawa. In 47 pages it gives a brief but 
comprehensive history of the whole beet sugar in- 
dustry down to 1891, with directions for culture 
and an able résumé of cane vs. beet sugar. Prof. 
Saunders’ conclusions are not favorable to the 
continuance of the bounty system in Canada. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington 
D. C.: Farm prices in twe centuries; Report of 
ramie machine trials in New Orleans ; Indian 
wheat crop of 1892; Notes of domestic and foreign 
trade and industry; European crop. report. 
Freight rates (S B. 99). Crop report. The use of corn 
in Europe. Experiment station record (1, iv). 
Monthly weather review. Preliminary report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Report on yield «f 
crops per acre, and on product compared with last 
year. Grasses of the Pacific Slope, including Alaska 
and the adjacent islands; Plates and description 
of the grasses of California, Oregon, Washington, 
and the northwestern coast, including Alaska 
(B. B. 13,1). The California vine disease, a prelim- 
inary report of inv er relating to the dis- 
ease and its treatment (V. P. B. 2). Journal of 
mycology (2, v ii). Report on the experiments made 
in 1891 in the treatment of plant diseases (V. P. Bb. 
3). Insect life, devoted to the economy and life 
habits of insects, especially in their relations to 
agriculture (2, v) Experiment Station Record, 
a condensed record of the contents of the bulletins 
issued by the agricultural experiment stations of 
the United States (2, iv) Summary of weather 
conditions observed throughout the United States. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Fertilizers (B. 19). 
Alfalfa root rot 


FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, Long Island., N. Y. 
Price-list of specialties in seeds. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co.,; 
N. Y.: Trade price-list of gladiolus, iris, cannas, 
and other flowering bulbs. 

JAMES FORSYTH, Owego, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue of leading popular strains of thorough- 
bred poultry. Richly illustrated. 

G. H. GRIMM MFG. Co., Hudson, Ohio.: Descrip- 
tive catalogue of the C hampion Ev aporator, Regu- 
lator, and Siphon for maple, sorghum and fruit 
jellies; also complete outfit for maple sugar camp. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa.: Colum- 
bian edition of Seeds for the Garden and Field; 
comprising a remarkably complete and extensive 
collection. This house was established 109 years 
- and has retained its enviable reputation ever 
since. 

T. FARRER RACKHAM, East Orange, N. J.: Cata- 
logue 2nd rice-list of poultry supplies, compris- 
ing everything for stocking a poultry yard. 

WOOLSUN & Co., Passaic, N. J.: Circular giving 
directions for making a perfect lawn by trans- 
planting. 


1 


_ $$ ————— 


Soiling Crops Throughout the Season. — If 
cut forage is fed green to stock, a small area will 
feed many more animals than if it were pastured, 
and much expense for fencing will be saved. As 
there is no waste of energy in searching for food, 
and no tainting of the forage by trampling, nearly 
all of the food given is available for the formation 
of flesh, and the manure is not wasted by exposure. 
C. 8. Phelps of the Connecticut station at Storrs, 
reports (B. 9) that the best crops for soiling are 
those rich in nitrogenous matter or protein, such 
as clover, peas, vetches and beans. Although 
these yield smaller crops than fodder corn, the 
fodder from the legumes is much richer in nitro- 
gen, and hence of more value in the production of 
milk, cheese, butter and beef. The legumes, being 
nitrogen collectors, are able to obtain much of 
their food supply from the air and subsoil. They 
add to the fertility of the soil by the decay of their 
roots, stubble and leaves, which are left in and 
upon the soil when the crop is harvested. A series 
of crops may be arranged for soiling or stall feed- 
ing throughout the summer as follows: Fall wheat 
or rye planted in September furnishes green feed 
during May. The June forage will come from 
clover planted the previous July, and from grass 
in meadows. Oats planted with field peas during 


April, can be fed during July. Clover rowen can 
be used early in August, and Hungarian grass 
planted in June can be fed the rest of the month. 
Cow peas planted early in June will supply green 
forage during most of September, to be followed 
by rowen from the grass lands. 


Barley, planted 





with peas, can be fed green in mangers during 
October. Rape and roots can be fed with dried 
forage until the stock are accustomed to hay, fod- 
der and dry grain, for the winter months. 





Weed and Grass.—J. G. Johnson, Beaver Co., 
Pa., sends a weed, which he states has been in 
a small spot on his farm for many years. It is 
Germander, Teucorium canadense, a member of the 
mint family, and a comparatively worthless plant. 
As the one who sends it suggests, it is not one of 
the worst weeds, and is quickly eradicated by cul- 
tivating the ground. The grass sentis often called 
White Top, Agrostis albra, and is a good forage 
plant, well adapted to dry localities. 





The Blessing Every Farmer Needs.—The last 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST which 
has just reached me is rich in good articles and 
beautiful illustrations and these together with its 
good, pure influences, makes it truly a blessing 
every family needs. 

Mrs. A. E. FOSTER, Lake Co., Fla. 





Artistic, Discriminating, Conservative.—Uf all 
the agricultural periodicals I have examined the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best. Artistic, 
discriminating, conservative—free from brotherly 
gush and ignominious panderings. It is respected 
by all. S. M. MILLER, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


A Horse 


deserves the best reme- 
dy man can devise for 
his hurts. Phénol So- 
dique is that. For other 
flesh also. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phiadelphia. 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 











' & Ohio Railroad, 108 N. Broadway, St. Lo 
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Market Gardeners, Truck Farmers, Fruit 
Growers, and Stockmen. 


600,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


In i to suit purchasers, from 40 Acres upward 
Situated onthe line of the’ ’ ‘i 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
— IN THE STATES i 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


Unexcelled for the production of Early Veget- 
ables and Fruit, 













MILD pe PURE WATER, ABSOLUTE 
HEALTHFULNESS AND EASY ACCESS 
uTO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


Low rates of freight, quick transit, ventilated and 
refrigerator cars, and all modern facilities for handling 
the business. 

Write for Full Information, Maps, etc., to HENRY 
FONDE, President of Alabama Land and Devel- 
opment Co., Mobile, Ala., or fo F. W. GREENE. 
General Avent Passenger and. Land Department Mobile 
uis, Mo. 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TOURIST. 
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Cu-daw-cut! 


i Have You Read Your 


F—-ARM~P?OULTRY. 


o~_MONTHLY.— 


This Fine Morning ? 
And will you kindly loan it to my mistress ? She says she 
wants to find out how to make us old hens pay better, and 
that pretty quick, too, or off come our heads. So will you? 


Naw! Go home and tell her to subscribe for it! 


“One year if nolonger. It is acknowledged on all sides The Best Poultry Paper Published in the world.” 

FARM-POULTRY is published by I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., and edited by Mr. A. F. Hunter, 
@ well-known, practical writer and experienced breeder of Poultry for Profit. One department alone, 
** Answers to Correspondents” explains many things apt to trouble a novice and even old breeders. 
That department is worth ten times the subscription price to any person keeping Poultry for Profit. 


Send for Index to last Vol. free. and jud 
ng poultry raisi 


yourself, if as much complete, instructive, practical matter 
and how to obtain the best market prices can be f vund in any volume Z — four 


ties ine price of Farm-Pou.try one year. Subscriptions can begin with any back number 
Are you ne oy Poultry for profit, either in large or small numbers? No matter if you keep 


dozen hens; are t 


a 
Y paying you a profit over and above their keep, and the eggs used in your own family ? 


Do poyen. bs and to sear how others make their hens pay $2.50 each per year from alone ? Then su 


at has been gone. can be done again.” 
5 cta; six months 25 cts ; sample free. Remitcash orstamps. I, 


Remember the price; one year, 
8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
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~ New Books Now Ready. 








The Hoosier School=Master. 


A NOVEL. 


Revised, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes on 
the Dialect. 


_ By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Ts Library Edition is issued in com- 








imemoration of the publication and_ sale 
of one hundred thousand copies of this 
fascinating work, which has enjoyed an un- 
diminished popularity from the moment 
of its publication, and has had the honor of 
many translations. The questions of 
its merit have been settled by the public 
at home ard abroad. THE HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER was the ‘* FILE- 
LEADER” of the present DIALECT 
MOVEMENT IN MERICAN FIC- 
TON. The great hold that this story has on 
the heart and mind of the public causes the 
sales of the Hoosier Schoolmaster to 
increase rather than diminish. The time 
has come when we may ask ourselves whether 
this isnot ONE OF THE FEW BOOKS 
” DESTINED TO RANK AS CLASSICS. 
Mr. Eggleston has written an extended preface to the 
present edition, giving many curious facts regarding the 
origin and history of this novel. The Library Edition is beauti- 
fully printed and bound, and is worthy of the world-wide fame of 
this most American of all American books. 


Ornamental Cloth, 12mo., Gilt Top. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 


LAND DRAINING 


{LLUSTRATED. 


A HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS 


—ON THE— 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of FARM DRAINING. 


By MANLY MILES, M. D., F. R. M.S. 


= 








Author of ** Stock Breeding,” * Silos, Ensilage and Silage,” etc.. ete. 


BOOK ON FARM DRAINING is needed to bring within reach of prac- 

tical farmers the established facts of science relating to the principles and 

advantages of thorough drainage, and the best and most economi- 
cal methods of making farm drains. 

One of the most prominent defects in the prevailing system appears to 
be a lack of attention to thorough drainage as a means of diminishing 
the cost of production, and insuring uniformly remunerative returns 
in crop growing, by increasing the fertility of the soil, and avoiding 
the losses from unfavorable seasons. The manifest neglect of this 
important branch of rural economy is undoubtedly owing to the frequent failure 
observed in draining, from the practice of imperfect methods, and vague, 
or incorrect notions, in regard to the real advantages to be derived from draining. 

The most valuable contributions to the principles of drainage have been 
eonfined to periodicals and reports not generally accessible to farmers, and there 
has been no book on this special subject in which could be found a description of 
the best methods. 

Many maxims in draining have become obsolete, and more consistent methods 
have been adopted, while the progress of science has extended our knowledge 
of corrected principles, and made clear many details in regard tothe most 
favorable conditions for growing crops, which are of great practical importance. 


Profusely Illustrated; I2mo., Cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 








Book-Keeping for Farmers. 
A TREATISE ON FARM ACCOUNTS. 





By T. CLARK ATKESON, Ph. D., L.L. B., 


Professor of Agriculture at the West Virginia University, and Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia State Board of 
Agriculture. 


—TO WHICH IS ADDED— 


THE STOCKBRIDGE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS. 


Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. 





The keeping of accurate accounts is indispensable to complete success in 
farming. Without them the farmer can never see just where he stands, or whether 
he is making or losing money. 


The farmer should keep accounts as a matter of ECONOMY and SATISFAC- - 


TION. Itis the only way in which farming can be made profitable. Guesswork 
eannot be depended upon toinsure success. The methods outlined in this pamph- 
iet are so simple that any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic can kee 

the farm records so that he will know what each product »as cost him, and which 
crop and Kne of farming is paying the best. A glance at the accounts will show 
the gain or loss after adopting the valuable plan, plainly and concisely described 


in this book. 
12mo., Paper. Price 25 Cents, post-paid. 


Address, ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








The Ice Crop: 
HOW TO HARVEST, STORE, SHIP AND USE ICE. 


By THERON L. HILES. 








A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE FOR 


Farmers, Dairymen, Ice Dealers, Produce Shippers, Meat 
Packers, and all interested in Ice Houses, Cold 
Storage, and the Handling or Use of 
Ice in Any Way. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 100 ENGRAVINGS. 


e oS 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL TREATISE. 


This book has the distinction of being the ONLY PRACTICAL TREATISE 
-. On the SUBJECT extant. AS A PRACTICAL MANUAL IT IS 
*.* PRE-EMINENT, embracing in clear, concise language the 
.. INFORMATION THAT EVERYONE NEEDS to KNOW who has 
* anything to do with ice harvesting machinery or using ice. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRINCIPAL CHAPTERS: 
Legal and Sanitary Matters. 


This discusses the legal points involved in ice privileges, limitations, and 
boundaries, and covers the laws pertaining to these subjects; the care of 
ice ponds and fields, so as to preserve the purity of the water and the health- 
fulness of the ice. 


Cutting and Storing Ice. 


The science of ice formation is dwelt upon, also preparing the ice field 
for the harvest, getting rid of snow, sudden thaws and how to remedy their 
damage—tools and implements used, care of ice tools, filling the ice house, 
closing it up and caring for it, and shipping from the field. 


Construction of Commercial Ice Houses. 


The plates illustrating this chapter are practical working plans fron 
which any carpenter can prepare his own specifications for an ice house of any 
desired size. The details of construction for a house embodying all modern 
improvements are given very fully. In this chapter the reader is impressed 
with the author’s great familiarity with, and practical knowledge of, the sub- 


. ject, and his mastery of all that experience and science has taught regarding 


ice house construction, management, ete. This chapter alone is the most 
complete statement of its special subject ever printed, and is illustrated with 
full page engravings showing ground plans, cross sections, sections of 
elevator incline foes | platform conveyors, elevation of platform along tracks 
for loading cars, section of loading platforms, hoisting gigs and reversing 
engine, with detailed specifications of the timbers used and methods of 
construction. 


The Care, Handling and Marketing of Ice. 


Treats of the care of ice in the house, leaking and waste, how prevented, 
getting out ice, lowering machines, ice shipments, ice wagons and outfits, 
marketing ice and hints for ice dealers. 

The Use of Ice in Refrigeration. The two chapters just considered, while 
of special interest to those who store and sell ice in a commercial way, are 
full of points of much practical value to farmers, creamerymen and others whe 
put up their own ice or use it on a smaller scale. 


Cold Storage Houses, 


Their value for handling meats, fruits and vegetables, what they will do, 
and the principles of their construction. Fully illustrated details are given 
for building cold storage ice houses according to the most approved methods. 

The convenience and economy of combined dairy houses with cold storage 
houses is outlined, and illustrated details are given for constructing such 
combined dairy and cold storage houses. 

Very cheap ice houses and methods of keeping ice that are within reach of 
the most humble, are illustrated and described. No one who handles ice, 
if it be only a small quantity for family use, will fail to have the cost of this 
book returned to him several times over, by adopting the methods outlined 
in this chapter alone. 

The iltustrations give full details about the principles of cold storage con- 
struction, etc. A freezing house is a new idea that if put in practice will be 
worth money to many farmers, produce dealers, etc. Directions are given 
for its construction and for refrigerating tanks that will produce a suffic- 
iently low temperature to freeze any meats, poultry er other stuff that may 
be stored in the freezing house. 


Artificial Ice and Cold Air Machines. 

The principles involved in their construction, diversity of application, 
recent discoveries. It will be seen from the subject titles how thoroughly 
the chapter covers this phase of the subject, making the book indispensable 
to all engaged in artificial refrigeration or who intend to put in ice machines 
of any kind. 

Ice in Transportation. 

The value of ice in transporting and marketing perishable produce is 
fully described and directions given for its proper use in refrigerator cars 
and vessels, also in common cars. To produce shippers, railroad men and 
organized farmers who wish to ship their own stuff to the best advantage, 
this chapter is of special value. 


Retarding Cellars and Houses. 

These are structures which provide in a modified form for cold storage 
without ice. For fruit and other produce, caves or cellars for such pur- 
poses, half-cellars, etc., as well as fruit retarding houses with cold base- 
ments, etc. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12mo., Cloth. Price Postpaid, $1.00. 
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Forage Plants in the New Southwest. 


No question connected with farming in the new 
Southwest is of more importance than that of the 
growing of forage plants. The soil is rich, and 
would be the most productive part of the fertile 
West, but in many seasons the rainfall is insuffici- 
ent for general grain farming. Stock raising has 
been the principal business and, so long as unlim- 
ited range could be had, was very profitable. But 
the advent of the farmer proper, changes this, 
and the herds are upon limited pasturage, and for- 
age for a portion of the year must be provided, 
The settlers in the older portion did not under- 
stand the situation and disastrous failure in many 
places was the result. But even here a reaction 
has taken place, and prosperity is attending those 
who are adapting their crops and methods to 
the country. 

In older Oklahoma, which three years ago was 
settled in a day, the conditions were somewhat 
different, being more favorable to general farm- 
ing and having natural advantages of rore 
timber, water and a milder climate, so that sue- 
eess has been achieved. In the newer Oklahoma 
the first season’s crops cannot be taken as a fair 
sample of what may be expected, for the country 
was opened two months too late for seasonable 
planting. This was also settled in a day, but 
largely by people who ace in a position to profit 
by their own or other’s mistakes in somewhat 
similar localities. The government has treated, 
and is yet negotiating for other reservations 
and ere long more territory will be thrown open 
for settlement. So the question of the kind of 
crops to raise successfully is quite an important 
one. In portions of this section there are not any 
native grasses suitable for mowing, though excel- 
lent for both summer and winter pasture. The 
grama or mesquite and buffalo grasses are of this 
character, and while the range was extensive, 
but little of anything else was needed during the 
entire year. But now with a settler on every 
quarter section we need something that will 
produce more feed per acre, which can be har- 
vested for winter use. Of this class alfalfa is 
perhaps most important in deep, porous soils, and 
especially is it valuable where irrigation can be 
practiced, But it is not adapted to all kinds of 
soils, and many will have to look for something 
else. The sorghums, both saccharine and non- 
sneeharine, are proving very valuable as forage 
plants in all kinds of soil, and withstand drouth 
wonderfully well. With the late planting neces- 
sary, the common corn made little else than a low 
grade of forage, as the midsummer drouth came 
just when it was silking and tasseling, and it 
produced no ears except where there were local 
showers. 

Kaffir and Jerusalem corn, Millo maize and the 
well-known sorghum were all somewhat affected 
by the drouth retarding their growth, yet when 
the rains did come they all started into quite vig- 
orous growth again and made from fair to good 
crops. The Kaffir will stand the drouth the best 
and the Jerusalem will be injured most, The 
Millo maize and sorghum will make most tons per 
nere. We have yet to test their feeding value, 
except in a limited way. We have all kinds put 
up in as good shape as is possible to do in a 
new country, and at closé of winter can judge 
more fairly as to their merits. The Kaffir and 
Millo will produce most seed, in a good season 
making 60 busheis per acre. Of course on sod 
and under adverse circumstances the yield here 
this season will perhaps not be more than 25 
bushels per acre. With these crops for forage 
and the almost certainty of being a splendid 
wheat and oat country the outlook is fairly hope- 
ful. J. M. RICE, County C., Oklahoma. 

oi Bas See aes 

It Improves with Each Issue.—Although not 
engnged in farming in any way, I find each month 
much to instruct and interest me in its pages. It 
improves with each issue. 

W.S. WoLFE, Cortland Co., N. Y. 





Better Every Time.—I feel great pleasure in 
saying Llike the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bet- 
ter with every number. It has been a great help 
to me in my business of poultry and fruit raising. 

JAS. BUNTING, Vancouver, B. C. 





One Article Worth Five Years’ Subscription.— 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best paper 
for farmers. The single article on the treatment 
of smut in grain is worth five years’ subseription 


to me. JOSIAH HARTER, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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The Journal of 


>Hlygiene: 


For 1893. 


#%1.00 A YEAR. 10 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Oct., Nov. and Dec. Numbers Free to 
New Subscribers who send 
$1.00 for 1893. 





The OCTOBER Number contains: 
1. Inheritance of Acquired Character, or a Les- 
son in Prenatal culture. 
2. Hygiene of the Teeth. 
3. The Development of the Perfect Man, etc. 
The NOVEMBER Number contains: 
1. Domestic Misery Caused by Ill Health. 
2. Bodily Degeneration by Bad Air. 
3. An Experiment in Cheap but Good Living. 
4. Sources of Typhoid Fever. 
5. Headaches of Women, Cause and Cure, ete. 
The DECEMBER Number contains: 
1. How shall we Heat our Houses in Winter. 
2. The True Treatment of Indigestion. (First 
of five articles.) 
3. Keeping Our Bodies Pure, ete. 
Tobacco Using and Health. 
The JANUARY Number will contain: 
1. Second Paper or Treatment of Indigestion. 
2. Hygiene for Women and Children. (First of 
series of practical articles.) 
3. How Berlin Keeps its Streets so Clean. 
Cure by Music. 





Every number contains many short, practical, timely 
papers, which we have no room to mention. ' 

A journal of Hygiene in every family seems as import- 
ant as a journal of any other kind, to suggest best ways of 
life, education, habit, hygiene; and many of our subserib- 
ers Say we save thei all their doctors’ bills, often a very 
important item. 


The JOURNAL is just the thing for mothers, mvalids. 
teachers, ss everybody who wants to be healthy. 
happy and avoid all bad habits. ‘ 


We send the JOURNAL OF HYGIENE and HARPER'S 
MONTHLY for one year for #4.00, only the price of the 
latter; with the CENTURY, #4.50; with ST. NICHOLAS, 
#%3.50; with any $1.50 journal, &2.00. 


HuGH KING writes: “Have taken your JoURNAL 
many years, and it has enabled me to bring up a large 
family in health without a dollar in doctors’ bills.” 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and Head- 
ache: Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK, M. D. Price by mail, $1.00. 

“ Reading this book Icured myself after several doctors 
had failed.—7. C. Curtiss, U. S.A. 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of Nervous- | 


ness. By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price by mail, $1.50, 
“Get this book and read it, for it abounds in practical 
valuable knowledge.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Marriage and Parentage, in their Sanitary and 
Physiological Relations, and in their bearing on the pro- 
ducing of children of finer health and greater ability. By 
M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. $1. . . 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN says: “Worthy of con- | 
scientious cousideration by every possible parent, and par- 


ticularly by the young.” 

Aids to Family Government, including the Rights 
of Children and the Government & Children. By Mrs. 
BERTHA MYERS, $1.00. : 

THE BAZAR says: “This is a book worthy to be 


ranked with the best that has ever been written con- 
cerning the training of children.” 


The Hygienic Treatment of C . ion. y 
M. L. HoeBROOK, M.D. errata. ei 


No one witha tendency to Consumption, or witha small 
chest or weak lungs, with frequent colds and sore throat. 
or in any Stage of the disease where there is a hope, can 
afford to neglect the methods advocated in the plainest 
and simplest way in this work. Price $1.25. 

How To Strengthen The Memory. By M. L. 
HOLBROOK, M. D. : 

; THE INDEPENDENT says: _ Dr. Holbrook’s methods are 
“those by which bad memories have been made into cooc 


ones, and will continue to be as long as the human mind 
continues to be what it is.’’ 


Special Notice. We will send the Journal or 
HYGIENE and all the books mentioned to one address 
for $5.00. 

Great Offer. We will send the JourNAL oF HYGIENE 
from January to December, one year to any subseriber of 
the AGRICULTURIST who sends 50 eents or half price be- 
fore February first. This is specially to introduce it to 
new homes. 


Address, 


M. L. HOLBROOK, 
46 E. 21st Street,.. . .. NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO 


IS JUST NOW 


Before the eyes of the world. It 
has fulfilled its promises with regard 
to the World’s Fair, and so does the. 
Cosmopolitan Dispensary fulfill its 
pledges in regard to the successful 
treatment of Chronic and Nervous 
diseases and Deformities. 


And Why Shouldn’t It? 


It is the largest Medical and 
Surgical Institute in the U. S., with 
a staff of physicians, each of whom 
is a specialist in some form of ail- 
ment. Its equipment is not equaled 
by any other institution. Every 
appliance, apparatus and device, 
electrical, hydropathic and other- 
wise, adopted by science is used in the 
treatment of disease. All medicines 
are compounded by skilled, re- 
gistered chemists, and are furnished 


without charge to patients under 
treatment. 
Nervous Diseases anu de- 


formities are given special attention 
Light, airy apartments 
provided for persons undergoing 
surgical operations. Hernia cured 
without the use of the knife. A 
painless treatment and no _inter- 
ruption from business. Patients 
can place the fee in escrow, subject 
to a cure. 

Those Persons who 
visit Chicago, can obtain a symptom 
blank on application and receive a 
careful, plainly written diagnosis 
of their case without cost. 

A handsome guide of the Wo1ld’s 
Fair City sent to any one mentioning 
this paper and enclosing 2 cents for 


and care. 


cannot 


postage. 


OSMOPOLITAN 


ECHARTERE D. 


)ISPENSARY 


N. E, Cor. Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. U, S. A. 














THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
ALCOHOLISM, DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
EXHAUSTION can be obtained in N. Y. State only at 
the Keeley Institutes in White Plains, Binghamton, 
Canandaigua, Westfield, and Babylon, L.1 For terms, 
address or call at either Institute, or at the followin 
Offices : 7 E. 27th St., N. Y. City ; Room 10, Chapin Block, 
Buftalo ; 32 Larned Building, Syracuse; Room 8, 55 State 
St., Albany; 122 Ellwanger & B; P 


rt A arry B’ld’g, Rochester. 
strictly confidentic’, BEWARE OF iMITATORS 
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OUR SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
~< 
Results with Sodrghum, Cane and Beets. 

Dr. H.W Wiley, chief of the chemical division 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
writes to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that 
the only sorghum sugar factories in the United 
States are at Fort Scott and Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas. Both appear to have run at a profit, 
especially the former. The factory at Medicine 
Lodge did not make a large profit, on. account of 
the short crop of cane. The farmers did not pro- 
duce the amount of cane they contracted to, and 
the dry season made the supply somewhat more 
short. “Our own experimental results at Medi- 
cine Lodge were of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter.’ adds Dr. Wiley. * We produced some blocks 
of cane in which the average content of sugar in 
the juice was ®ver 19 per cent. This of course is 
somewhat phenomenal and we could not hope to 
equal it in field work. I believe, however, that it 
is possible now with the high strain of cane which 
we have developed to produce a field crop in that 
part of Kansas which shall contain an average of 
from 15 to 16 per cent. of sugar in the juice, with 
less than 1 per cent. of glucose, and witha purity 
of from 75 to 80. Such a crop could be most suc- 
cessfully and profitably manufactured. 

“TI have visited Louisiana and find the crop will 
be largely in excess of last vear. The tonnage is 
very much greater, in many places they are 
getting 30 tons, and in exceptional cases 40 tons 
peracre. The content of sugar in the juice of the 
eane crop of Louisiana this year is a little lower 
than usual on account of the high tonnage, but it 
will average almost 12 per cent. With the best 
milling, the average production will be from 140 
to 180 pounds of sugar per ton. The crop of Louis- 
inna will doubtless equal and perhaps excel 
200,000 tons. 

“Tam extremely conservative in regard to possi- 
bilities of sugar production in Florida; much 
more so than I was a yearor so ago. The further 
my investigations extend the more conservative I 
become. Iam not at all pessimistic, but the ecoun- 
try is one which awaits development. 

«The prospects for beet sugar are far ahead of 
any other sugar-producing plant in this country. 
If we had stable legislation on the subject. there 
would be no difficulty in having the beet sugar 
industry rapidly extended. If the eapitalists of 
this country were certain that the present encour- 
agement to sugar production would continue, [ 
have assurances of the fact that millions of dol- 
lars would be invested in the business at once. 
As it is. of course there is a great deal of hesita- 
tion. although personally I am of the opinion that 
sugar wili be protected in some way, either by a 
bounty ora duty. 

— > 
The News of the Movement. 

A Special Campaign.—Phe Utah Sugar Co., at 
Lehi City writes us that, for 1893, it has laid out a 
“We believe our farmers are 


special campaign. 
We expect that fewer farmers, 


quite encouraged. 
which, of course, means the suceessful ones, will 
raise beets for us this year, but their acreage will 
be trebled. It is also the company’s intention to 
raise-a very large amount of beets. The whole 
question of success hinges upon getting enough 
suitable beets to make a profitable run.” 


Sugar Legislation.—The domestic sugar industry 
long enjoyed a protective tariff in the United 
States, but did not develop, because little was 
done in a really practical way to promote beet 
sugar. Cane was considered as adapted to only a 
limited area, and for 20 years the Government’s 
efforts were nearly all in the direction of sorghum. 
The tariff of 1883 imposed a duty of 1 2-5 cents per 
pound on raw sugar (previously if was 17-8 to 
2 13-16 cents), which the Mills bill proposed to 
make 13-20 cents, but the McKinley isariff put such 
sugar on the free list, and offered a bounty of two 
cents per pound on all sugar produced in the 
United States up to July 1, 1995. The McKinley 
bill retained the old duty on refined sugar, so that 
domestic refineries might be protected in refining 
the raw sugar admitted free. The Harter bill, 
now before the House of Representatives, repeals 
the bounty, and imposes a duty of half a cent 
per pound on all grades. This would substitute 
imports of refined sugar for much of the raw sugar 
now admitted free, leaving for domestic sugar 
but little protection, besides closing the refin- 
eries and turning their profits into the national 


* 


treasury. Canada admits raw sugar free, but 
protects the refineries, and encourages domes- 
tic production with a bounty. The enormous 
development of the beet sugar industry in Europe 
has been aided by the universal system of govern- 
ment bounty, or other method of encouragement. 
At present, the French system affords a bounty of 
one to one and one-half cents per pound, Ger- 
many’s is less, Russia offers an export bounty of 
about one and three-fourths cents, and other 
European countries pay indirect bounties through 
the internal: revenue laws and drawbacks on 
exports. While the system is universal, it is not 
uniform, and an international effort. in 1887-8, to 
make it uniform or to abolish all encouragement 
to sugar, failed. Its advocates claimed that beet 
sugar was now able to stand aloue in Europe; if 
not, that people should buy their sugar from 
the tropics, where they said it was more cheaply 
produced. 

The Delaware Failure.—A factory was estab- 
lished on the Delaware river four miles north of 
Wilmington, in 1879, at a cost of $80,000. It 
employed the diffusion process and had quite a 
complete equipment. Experiments in growing 
beets were made for three seasons previous to the 
erection of the factory, but they were not suffi- 
ciently extensive to prove that the climate was 
too warm for the best results and to educate faim- 
ers in growing this new crop, which they refused 
to do at any reasonable price after the factory 
Under such circumstances faiiure 
The State established a sugar beet 


was erected. 
was natural. 
comission which offered prizes to encourage the 
industry, of which Lea Pusey of Wilmington was 
a member. 


Wind-up of the Campaign.—The Chino tactory 
reports a total product of 7,903,000 pounds, erystal- 
lized but not refined, being sold to a refinery in 
San Francisco. The sugar returns were something 
over $400,000, of whieh some $250,000 were distri- 
buted in the vieinity for beets, wages and expenses. 
“Three years ago, Chino was a eatile pasture; 
to-day it is a thriving town of 1,200 souls, and 312 
ehildren in the publie schools, thanks to the sugar 
industry.” At Norfolk, Neb., 1.670,000 pounds were, 
made, and at Grand Island about 3,000,000, a total 
of over 12,000,000 pounds, for the three factories. . 


Answers to Sundry Questions.—No beet sugar 
factories exist east of Nebraska. Articles on vari- 
eties of beets, their culture, ete., will follow in 
succeeding humbers. Apply to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., 
for its bulletins on the beet sugar subject. Ask 
your State Experiment station to analyze your 
beets, and, if it cannot do this. request the Depart- 
ment to doit. The machinery fora beet sugar fac- 
tory costs from 3150,000 to $300,000, or more, accord- 
ing to its capacity. An expert superintendent and 
chemist is required. Sugar schools are conducted 
at Lineoln, Neb. by Dr. Nicholson, and at 
Audubon Park, New Orleans, La., by Dr. Stubbs, 
with whom those should communieate who wish 
education in this line. All the machinery required 
for sugar factories is now made in the United 
States. of as good or better quality, and as cheap 
as the best Eur@pean fixtures. It is also claimed 
that the American machinery will work with 
greater economy of labor, and, therefore, with 
more profit. 


Farmers will Grow the Beets for sugar making 
when once they have learned how and are guar- 
anteed satisfactory prices. This is the conclusion 
from Californian experience. The Chino factory 
has already contracted for all the beets it can use 
for 1893—3,000 to 4,000 acres—and Mr. Gird says asup- 
ply for a second factory, equally as large, could 
be obtained in that locality. The Watsonville 
factory, although having a capacity of over 500 
tons of beets a day. is said to have been literally 
swamped with beets, its supply being estimated 
as high as 70,000 tons. Other factories have 
had no such supply, but our correspondence indi- 
eates that in numerous sections of the West, 
especially in Nebraska, Colorado and Washington, 
farmers are eager to grow beets should a factory 
offer a market. 


Fattening Stock on Beet Pulp.—Mr. Gird has 36 
vards, with a total capacity of about 1,600 head of 
cattle which are fed on the beet pulp from the 
! factory at Chino, Cal. Beet pulp is best fed with 


hay. The sheep that are fed on pulp are fattening 
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remarkably fast. A line of railway is run into 
each side of the silo below the yards, that holds 
10,000 to1is of pulp, and the tram-cars are loaded in 
the bed of the silo itself, then run up between the 
two rows of yards and emptied into the feed 
troughs, where it is mixed with hay. 
<=> 
Improvements and Progress. 

Refining Beet Sugar Without Bone Black.— 
The Utah Sugar Co., at Lehi, writes us: “It is not 
uecessary at all times to use bone black when the 
juice is in good shape. For instance, all our syrup 
left over from last season, required to be filtered 
through the bone black, when we worked it) up 
last string, but sinee then we have refined all 
syrups with sulphur, and have done away entirely 
with bone black system, whieh will not have to 
be used again until next spring on syrup left over.” 
As bone black is very costly, this produetion of 
the best white sugar. directly from the juice, is a 
triumph of American industrial chemistry over 
the long experience of Europe. 


Canada’s Experience with the beet sugar indus- 
try has been gloomy. Several factories were or- 
ganized between 1874-82, which were encouraged 
by an offer of a subsidy by Quebee of $7,000 per 
year for ten years. Mismanagement and unfav- 
orable circumstances caused the failure of two of 
the factories, but the one at Farnham, Quebec, 
was reopened in 1899, and had a profitable season 
last year, but a poor campaign this fall. The pres- 
ent management propose to give it up and take 
the factory at Berthier, above Montreal, for the 
next two years. In 1891 the Canadian duty on 
sugar was abolished, and a bounty of two cents a 
pound on home-grown sugar was provided for the 
two years ending July 1, 1898, whieh was extended 
by the last Parliament to July 1, 1895. Quebee 
pays a bonus of fifty cents per ton to the grower 
for beets delivefed at any sugar factory within its 


borders. 


A Difficulty Overcome.—Land requires careful 
preparation, for one or two years, before the best 
results can be obtained with beets. It takes two,and 
sometimes three, years before the average farmer 
appreciates, or even can appreciate, the value ot 
careful preparation of the soil for this crop. Expe- 
rience at the Western factories demonstrates this 
point. The high cost of labor in eultivating and 
harvesting the crop is being overeome by machin- 
ery. President Oxnard, who is at the head of three 
large factories, writes: ‘* One of the greatest diffi- 
culties heretofore was found in harvesting the 
beets, as each root had not only to be dug from the 
ground, but also had to have its leaves or head cut 
off, Which required a great deal of tedious hand- 
ling. This season, suecessful experiments have 
produced a harvester which does this work per- 
feetly, and at a minimum cost. Heretofore, the 
digging and topping cost from 60 to 70 cents per 
ton, but, with this implement, we easily harvest 
them for 10 cents. It occupies the same position 
toward the beet crop which the self-binder holds 
toward the grain crop, and is quite as ingenious in 
its mechanical work. I believe it is only a ques- 
tion of time, when American ingenuity will devise 
means to further do away with the labor con- 
nected with this crop, and place’ this country, 
with its labor-saving machinery, on a par with 
Europe, where labor is so cheap.” 





Sorghum Sugar by the Alcohol Process. — 
The use of alcohol in the extraction of sugar from 
sorghum cane is not new, but H. W. Wiley reports 
(U.S. Ch. B. 34), that the process used by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture does not ap- 
ply the aleohol directly to the expressed juice of 
the cane, nor is the chief aim to get rid of the alka- 
line salts of beet syrup, but instead the design of 
the experiments was to separate the unerystalliza- 
ble earbohydrates. The sorghum juices are con- 
centrated to a syrup containing about 55 per cent. 
of solid matter, and is then carried to tall eylin- 
drical tanks, each one being filled to a little less 
than half its depth. An equal volume of 90 per 
eent. aleohol is then added and the whole thor- 
oughly stirred together by blowing cold air in at 
the bottom of the tank. As soon as the syrup and 
the alcohol are thoroughly mixed, the impurities 
of the syrup are precipitated in floceulent masses. 
In a few hours these settle, leaving a clear alco- 
holic syrup above. This clear liquor is then drawn 
off, and is sent atonce to the still for the recovery of 

(Continued on Page 52.) 
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OUR SUGAR INDUSFRY. 
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(Continued from Page 50.) 

the aleohol. The sediment is passed through a 
filter press. The sirups, freed from alcohol, boil 
in the vacuum pan with ease, forming beautiful 
erystals in the pan, which are easily purged in the 
eentrifugals. The chief advantages of the aleohol 
process is not so much in the increased yield of 
sugar as in the ease with which the material can 
be passed through the sugar factory. 





Notes from the Field.— At Rocky Ford, Otero 
Co., Southeastern Colorado, G. W. Swink raised 
from 10 to 30 tons of beets per acre, averaging 18 
to 20tons. The per cent. of sugar in the juice was 
from 15} to 21}, purity 86 to89. The beets raised at 
the Maryland experiment station the past year, 
were so rich in sugar that a lot have been sent to 
the government beet station at Schuyler, Neb., 
to be planted there for seed. Beets grown in a 
young orchard in Spokane county, Washington, 
averaged nine ounces in weight or 18 tons per acre, 
and analyzed 23 per cent. of sugar, (purity 84.3), 
indicating a possibility of four tons of sugar per 
aere, but of course such results are not probable 
in practice. 


Instructive Experience.—Shallow plowing has 
given as good results under irrigation as deep 
plowing. In a field at Rocky Ford, Colo., broken 
only six inches deep, lots of the beets ran down 
over two feet, very few of the tops showing above 
the ground. Mr. Swink is sure that under irriga- 
tion it will be better to plant earlier in order to 
secure a better stand, and he thinks that the 
alfalfa ground will be good on which to raise 
beets. A light frost on October 13-14, had not hurt 
the beet tops any. 





Things to Learn.—Farmers should not get the 
idea that one sugar beet is as good as another, and 
that wherever this crop can be grown a faetory 
would be profitable. S. B. Merrill, Ness Co., Kan- 
sas, Who had experience with the matter, writes: 
“Just here is where some of the sorghum sugar 
mills of Kansas failed. Had the managers known 
just what the quality and quantity of the sorghum 
would be, they would never have built, or would 
have built smaller mills. We sorghumites made 
haste too fast. This year the mill at Fort Scott 
made 800,000 pounds of sorghum sugar, or double 
its product two years ago, but the Medicine Lodge 
no increase, its product being 
This sugar sold at 34 cents.” 


mill has made 
500,000 pounds. 





The Western Beet Sugar Company reports to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST under date of 
December 8th: “Our factory at Watsonville, Cal., 
began operations August 31st, and will close Jan- 
uary 8th. We have received already 41,000 tons of 
beets and expect 11,000 more, a total of 56,000 tons 
The yield has ranged from 10 to 30 
The percentage 


on 4,300 meres. 
tons per acre, averaging 15 tons. 
of sugar in the beets has been 10 to 22, averaging 13 
per cent. 
when it leaves the factory to be refined at San 
We pay $5 per ton of 2,000 pounds for 
This indieates a 


Francisco. 
beets delivered at the factory.” 
total product of over 7.000 tons of sugarand $280,000 
paid for beets. 





Limestone for the Beet Sugar Factories.— 
About twenty tons of limestone are needed each 
day by a beet sugar factory. This is* burned in 
eovered kilns. The resulting carbonie acid gas is 
eollected in large air-tight tanks and thenee 
pumped to the carbonators to purify the juice 
which has previously been clarified by the burnt 


lime. The purification is carried on until this lime 
and all the other solids except the sugar are 


removed from the beet juice. The factory illus- 
trated in our frontispiece, is built of brick, and the 
machinery was furnished by E. H. Dyer & Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. All the limestone needed in 
making the sugar is hauled in wagons, seventeen 
miles to this factory at a cost of $2 per ton. 
——— 


Fifty Years of Admirable Service.—I congratu- 
late the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST upon the 
rounding out of fifty years of admirable service to 
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Fruit Growers —RURAL LIFE— 
We supply any book published on the above subjects.. 
CATALOGUE OF 600 STANDARD WORKS SENT FREE. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 
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is the 
experience 


BROCKPORT, N. Y., 


have had in manufacturing 


Agricultural Implements, 


Triumph Reapers, 


Mowers, Rakes, Binders, * 





YEARS — 1845 to 1893. 






wl Spating Haron 


SEE IT GROW! 
Sales: 
600 in 1890. 
3,600 in 1891. 
7,000 in 1892. 














Br THE BES! BEST all-around rotary 


Harrow made; leaves no furrows or ridges. 


NO EQUA for Fall-plowed Vine- 


yards, Orauge Groves. 
Write to us at Brockport, N. Y., or 


248 Johnson St., Chicago, I1l., for 1893 Catalogue 
of our Im proved Implements. 


D.S. Morgan & Co. 





























Separating Device 
Steam, Horse, 
and Hand Power. 





“XL.” Sheller. 











““KEYSTONE”’ 


Are Guaranteed to be Unsurpassed 


in Any Way. 


FULL LINE 





6 and 4 Hole Shellers. 


Strong, Durable, Light Draft, 


KEYSTONE MFC. CO., 
Sterling, Ill. 
Kansas Oity, Council Bluffs, St. Louis, Columbus, 0. 





SHELLERS. 





2 Hole Sheller. 


Self Feed 
and Hand Feed. 


3 Sizes, 





Fast and Clean Work. 
OF HORSE POWERS. 








“Pony” Sheller. 














For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUI T JELLIES. 


CHAMPION EVAPORATE 









Small interchangeable syrup 
pans (connected by siphons) == 
cleansing and storing, and a Perfect 









handled for | 


y 
Automatic Regulator. The Champion is as great an 
improvement ove: the Cook Pan as the latter was over the old iron 
kettle, hung on a fencerail. Catal 


jogues mailed free on upplication, 


THE G. H. GRIMM MF G. C0., Hudson, Ohio, Rutland, Vt., and Montrea/, Que. 











ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


Common Sense. 














A FAVOR | UPON 


HOSE 
CONFER 


THE PF ~ PUBLISHERS BY: “STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN 


THE ADVERTISER AND 


DO YOU SAW WOOD. 


cheap, —_ Prepaic, Agents’ terms f 





THE _AMERIC AN AGRICUL- 


UCKEYE MFG. CO., Mallet Creek, O. 


One Man 
Sawing —s simple and 








“*TURIS ST. 


FARMER 


DO YOUR OWN BLACKSMITHING 
Send for circular. HOLT MFG.CO.Cleveland,0, 


3 
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| 
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FARMER cy 
—REPORT— 
HARROW and increased crops. 






Send for Special 
eDescriptive Circular. 






CUTAWAY TOOLS, 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., PIGGANUML Onn. 
New York Office, 18 Cliff St., New York City. 











[DEALFEED MILL 


MITT Ce dP C bi 
a i an ower om ined 
















33 1-3 PER CENT. 


OF YOUR CRAIN. 
FAR CORN and all kinds of 


i ND BETTER "oo any other. Our line 
Someries eR RAN hing in the shapeZof GRINDING 
ILLS. Addrese for catalogue, 


STOVER MFG. Co., 510 River Street, 


meena it it grinds 





FREEPORT, ILL. 








CAN’T SEE THE COIL? 


Wind a large steel wire (soft wire won’t do) around a 


broom handle. like the stripes on a barber’s pole. When 

you have a long coil fasten one end, then stretch it tightly. 

You can’t draw out the kinks (see cut above) but it will 
“give and take” and never sag. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
PAGE WIRE FENCE CO. of Ontaria, L’td. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


REK A WEHICLES 
EUREKA SADDLES 


ARE SOLD TO | $65 Top Buggy...........se0 

Top Phaeton... eos 

CONSL ui MER |$100 Top Surrey................ 

$415 Road Wagon 

WHO fesa LE! $65 Platform Spr. Wagon..$43.00 
PRIC e $8 Single Buggy Harness $5.00 
Write for Free Illustrated Cataiogue and 

Net Cash Prices of our full line. Address 

EUREKA CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES. 


3 to 15 H. P. on base plate or mounted 











on Ack ob truck, suited for all kinds 
@| of work. We also inanufacture Sep- 
arators, Sweep Powers, 1,2 & 3 horsetread 


—— ‘with governor, either level orregu- 

ar tread, hand and power Corn Shellers, 
<~ hand and power Feed Cutters with 
>) or without crusher, Feed 







«Catalogue Free. ~ 


owers, H Saws, 


va ay Rakes, Wood 
E> $.S.MESSINGER & SON Tatamy, Pa. 


se~- RUMELY “ea 


TRACTION AND PORTABLE 


NGINES. 


Threshers and Horse Powers. 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed Free, 














M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND 
All Kinds, Water, Gas, Oil, 


" ’ 
Ni A C Hq Mining, Ditching, Pumping, 
Wind and Steam: Heating Boilers, &c. Will 
1500 Engravings. The American Well Works, “xy 


jpay you to send 2c. for Encyclopedia, of 
also, Chicago, IIll.; Dallas, Tex.; Sydney, N. S. W. 


If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class Wie at low figures, address 
TheW.C.LEFFEL CO. 
Greenmouat Av: SPRINGFIELD,O. 











The Department’s Work. 


In his annual report for 1892, as submitted to 
the President, Secretary Rusk takes a hopeful 
view of our sugar industry, and of the work in its 
behalf done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Rusk writes: * Enough has been 
done to show clearly that in various sections of 
this country either beet, sorghum, or cane sugar 
can be produced with profit to the grower of the 
crop and to the manufacturer, provided the con- 
ditions of culture and manufacture, indicated in 
the special reports made by this Department on 
the subject. shall be observed. The difficulties 
that exist.2re those of an economic character—diffi- 
eulties which it seems evident that time and nec- 
essity will gradually remove.” Investigations with 
sugar-producing plants, have been carried on at 
four stations, and in the laboratory of the divison 
of chemistry. During the spring of 1891, 15,000 
packages of sugar-beet seed were sent to abours,000 
farmers in all parts of the country. Aceompany- 
ing the seed were directions for planting and cul- 
tivating the same, and taking samples for analysis. 
Franks were sent for returning the analytical 
samples to the laboratory for examination. Sev- 
eral thousand samples of beets were received in 
this way fromall parts of the United States, chietly 
from the central Northern States of lowa, Wiseon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, and North and 
South Dakota. As the beets were anaiyzed a report 
of the character of each was sent to the person 
from whom the sample was received. All the 
analyses were tabulated by States and counties 
and published with the average for each State in 
Bulletin No. 33 (which those interested may obtain 
free by applying to the Secretary at Washington, 
D. C.). While there is considerable value attached 
to investigations of this kind, they fail to disclose 
the true possibilitics of any locality for the produc- 
tion of sugar beets. This failure is due to many 
causes, the chief of which are the lack of attention 
to details on the part of the farmers growing the 
beets, lack of care in sampling them, and deterio- 
ration of the beet from the time of harvesting 
until it reaches the laboratory for analysis. Much 
more aecurate results are obtained by studying 
the possibilities of sugar-beet culture ina station 
established especially for that purpose. In many 
States such stations have been established, notably 
in lowa and Nebraska. 

The work of the Department, carried on at asta- 
tion, was conducted at Schuyler, Nebraska. Differ- 
ent varieties of sugar beets were planted at this 
station, carefully cultivated, and systematically 
sampled and analyzed. The results were in a high 
degree satisfactory. An average yield of 21 tons 
per acre was obtained, with an average percentage 
of sugar of about 13. Considering that this was 
the work of the first year, the results are gratify- 
ing. During the present summer this series of 
experiments has been continued at the same place, 
and the results, in so faras known, bear out the 
favorable reports of last year’s work. In addition 
to the work in the culture of the beet during the 
past summer, special experiments have been made 
in the production of native-grown beet seed at the 
Sehuyler station. Typical beets were preserved 
during the winter in silos, and in the early spring 
were subjected to analysis and classified accord- 
ing to their sugar content. All those showing 12 
per cent., or less, of sucrose were planted together 
as one Glass; all those showing from 12 to 14 per 
cent. were planted as the second-class, and those 
Seed from 


above 14 per cent. as a special class. 
Theo seed 


all these varieties has been harvested. 
from the first class will be used for general plani- 
ing for the production of beets for manufacturing 
purposes, while that from the second and third- 
classes will be used for the propagation of special 
varieties of beets rich in sugar. 


The Potato Crop and Market.—Jeff. Ray, Grand 
View, Ind., writes: “I see it claimed by some 
dealers in the Southwest that the potato crop is 

werestimated, and that there is no rot in New 
Bork worth if prices 
advance to any inaterial extent Canada and other 
provinees will fill our markets, as they have 
large crops, and this will be their dumping 
ground, regardless of the present duty on pota- 
The position of the potato crop ean 
market quotations, which 


mentioning; also. that 


toes.” 
best be seen by 





show that potatoes are selling now for double 
the price they brought a yearago. This would not 
be the ease if there were nota large shortage in 
the 1892 crop as compared with that of 1891. Our 
review on Page 769 of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist for December places the yield of potatoes for 
the United States at about 150,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels less than the year be- 
fore. New York State averaged 63 bushels per 
acre, compared to 87 bushels in 1891. From Nova 
Seotia, Prince Edward's Island, Great Britain and 
the European continent,the United States imported 
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130,000 bushels, from October 1st to December 10th, 
as compared with 6,500 bushels during the corres- 
ponding period of 1891. While the quality of the 
European potatoes has to a certain extent been 
unsatisfactory and tended to depress the market, 
there are other grades that have sold above the 
quotations of American tubers. Even with the 
duty of 25 cents per bushel paid on foreign pota- 
toes they have realized in the New York market 
from 5to10cents per bushel more to the foreign 
growers than they would have done if sold in 
London or other English markets. 








DANIEL J. HOPKINS: 
A STATEMENT 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., 
August 15, 1892. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE Co.: 

Dear Sirs:—I now am able to say, after having 
purchased one of your No. 4 Electric Belts with 
Spinal Appliance about one year ago, that I thank 
God I have found relief from my terrible suffering 
through the wonderful healing intiuence of your 
wonderful Body Belt. August 29, 1891, at whieh 
time L was a great sufferer, and had been for more 
than four years, from extreme nervous prostration, 
so much so that, on the least excitement, my 
whole nervous system would be all of a tremble, 
from head to foot, and unable to control myself 
in the least, and would affect me to tears like a 
little child. Lam afarmer by profession; in the 
fields, or at work on the farm, or at any excite- 
ment, it had the same effect. I could not lift the 
weight of five pounds. It so continued with in- 
creased suffering until I was unable to help my- 
self, and for eight long months my suffering was 
intense. My stomach was so weak that I could 
not take any food but crackers and warm water 
for the above time. My kidneys were so weak that 
I could not retain my urine, it would pass from 
me continually, and I was under the necessity of 
leaving my couch from six to eight times of a 
night to void my urine which was very painful. 
I was also troubled with severe constipation and 
piles, so that I was obliged to use injections to 
produce evacuations of the bowels. It was very 
distressing, so muchso that I had to be lifted in and 
outof my bed for several months. The doctors could 
do me no good whatever, and I had made up my 
mind that there was no help for me this side of 
the grave. My limbs would become numband cold, 
seemingly as ice, and I would try with hot bricks, 
rubbing and all other methods to restore the ecircu- 
lation and natural feeling, but all to no effect, 
and then it would pass off. Then again another 
attack would oceur which would leave me helpless, 
and so continued periodically, and I could get no 
relief. The doctors told me that I must not do any 
work, and that it would be three years at least 
before I would be abie to work. I agreed with 
them, for I could not, nor did I ever expect to 
again. The whole world seemed to me a blank, 
and my vital forces all had left me, and my life 
was fast ebbing away from me through the loss of 
my life fluids which doctors were unable even to 
check. I had given up all hope of ever getting 
help, and death in all its terrible forms stared me 
in the face, from which there seemed to be 
no avenue of escape from this living horror, 
of which no living person is able to know or feel, 
except his suffering be as mine has been. In this 
state of suffering and agony I continued, until 
about one year ago now, I met a friend who, on 
seeing my helpless condition, advised me to try 
one of the Owen Electric Belts. For several weeks 


UNTOLD SUFFERING 


AND MISERY 
RELIEVED AND CURED. 


‘THE MESSENGER OF HEALTH 
HEARTILY ENDORSED. 





“Dea 
(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 





UNDER OATH. 


I doubted his statements about what he told me ot 
the wonderful healing properties of it, but he was 
so earnest and persistent that I finally consented 
to send for one. He advised me to ‘get a No. 4 
with spinal appliance which I did, at a cost of 
$30.00, which is your price for No. 4 and spinal 
appliance. I will say here that it is the best 
$30.00 investment I have ever made in my life in 
the way of doctor’s remedies, or anything’ else, as 
I had spent dollars, up into the ‘hundreds, but 
eould get no relief whatever. As soon as I re- 
ceived the Belt and Appliance, I had it charged 
and adjusted and put it on, and in a short time 
after putting it on I began to feel wonderful 
soothing and gentle currents of its healing power 
passing all through me, clear to the end of my 
toes and fingers, a prickling sensation like thous- 
ands of needles. Many were the sleepless nights 
I had passed, unable to sleep but from one to two 
hours through the whole night fogmonths. On the 
third night after wearing the Belt I slept until 
morning and awoke greatly refreshed. 1 was not 
disturbed, nor had I to void my urine once 
through the night, and I have not been bothered 
in that way since. All the drains upon the system 
have ceased, and constipation and piles all have 
left me as if by magic. My nerves have regained 
their former strength, my eyesight and mind 
have become clear, and I have gained in weight 
about 15 pounds and I feel like a new man. My 
stomach has got back its power of digestion, and I 
can eat almost any kind of food that my appetite 
eraves, without pain or distress. I am gaining 
daily and I feel better and weigh more than I 
have for the past ten years, and it seems 1 
have a new lease of life. I cannot say 
enough in favor of your wonderful Elec- 
tric Body Belt. It is far superior to all medi- 
cines compounded for the relief and eme of 
ehronie and complicated diseases and broken 
down constitutions. I would not take $2,000 for my 
belt if I could not get another like it. There is 
nothing like it for relief and eure where all 
other remedies fail. I can not praise your Belts 
enough, for what it has done for me words ean not 
express. I will say here that 1 recommend the 
Owen Electric Belt to all suffering humanity who 
fail to find relief from other remedies. It is the 
messenger of quick relief and certain eure of all 
nervous debility and other nerve troubles. I 
know it will cure all diseases which you adver- 
tise it to cure. ; 

This you may publish to let: suffering lumanity 
know there is relief and cure to be found in your 
wonderful Belt and Appliances. ; 

DANIEL J. HOPKINS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day 

of August, 1892. D. E. LYON, : 
Notary Publie. 
In and for Isabella Co., Mich. é 


Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials will please inclose self-addressed 


stamped envelope, to insure a prompt reply. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimo- 


nials and portraits of people who have been cured, etc. 
valuable catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


This 


and Norwegian languages. 
six cents postage. 


Published in English, German, Swedish 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 


201 TO 211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 826 BROADWAY. 
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HOW DO WE DO IT? | 


Saving them all fi. 
vellous business. 
WON DERFUL 
new catalogue. 

\, toany address. 





largest nite 


ufactured. 

sixth annual specie offers are now ready. 

styles gnds at all 

or cash © 

ct trade in “the world. 

a employ more men than any firm cy 
You can visit our factory F. 
200 miles of us. 


Examine 


DRGANS and PIANOS 
at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We | 


oO 
aera ees Out new catalogue shows all the latest. Our twenty- 


the publie, 


| 

le prices direct | 

arth de dealers’ ay exorbitant profits. Woes are doing a mare | 
| 

| 


One thousand Pianos and ar per month. 


true! To prove eae 0 
tihuntrat ated in otlors. ie ae res 
e it, and you w: wil eatt women aie 


For CASH and on | 
EASY PAYMENTS | 


the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 


gare bargains in ail 

rices. Organs from 835. i Pianos from | 
ron easy payment. We have the 
e have a larger factory and 
a direct business, 


E ifyoulive within 





@ces NOTE eee 
% We are absolutely 
responsible for 
our contracts. 


REFERENCES: First 


CHAT TERBOX. 


CHE KING OF JUVENILES, i: ces 


has ever 
been made for young people which compares in 
walue, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been sold. 
Whe new volume for 192-3 is justready, and has 
over 200 large and entirtly new pictures, several 
mew stories (each a book in itself), and hundreds 
of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The best Xmas 
present possible for boys and girls of all ages. 
Order from your bookseller or us. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 








National Bank, and 


all the 


jmercial 


Be 
NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY PAY! 


reat Come- 
gencies. 


are ee 
All instruments 


| shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 


* WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE 70 


Old Established & Reliable 
‘Washington, 


NEW JERSEY. 


GRNIsH& (6. "ys 











== GRANDEST OFFER =:- 








EVER MADE. 
A fine $25 watch to every reader of 
this paper. Cut this out and send it 
to us with your full name and ad- 
dress and we will serd you one of 
these fine 14 K. gold-plated inlaid 
watches. The base of the case is 
nade of fine jeweler’s metal which is 
guaranteed to wear 20 years. The 
movement is beautifully jeweled and 
damaskeened throughout. You ex- 
amine it at the Express and if you 
are satisfied it is equal in appees. 
‘ance to any $25 gold watch you 
may pay the agent our sample 
price, $5.85, and it itis yours. If you 
will send the eash, $5.85, with your 
order, thereby saving us the ex- 
press charges, we will send you 





FR E E? fine gold-plated chain 
to match the watch. 


This offer will not be made again. 
Remember, we send our guarantee that the watch can be 
returned at any time within one year if found otherwise 


than represented. Address 
KEENP’S MAMMOTH WATCH HOUSE, 
1301 Washington St., Sanple Dept. 20, Boston, Mass. 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TER er Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


The select colorings and 

» designs of the seagon. 

100 es for 8 cents. 
Philad 


., 1206 Market Street, lelphia, 


MAGICEUEIS WANTED of Ucn Watt 
HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 
Send us 6 cents in stamps and we will send 
BOYS yee mat me setae Jou can bare lore 
THE SOCIETY OFS. MARTHA, 
FOR THE wig sy TION AND TRAINING oF CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUNG GIRLS 
34 W at 22d Street, New York. 


Reception hours from 3. to iY daily, except Sunday. 
Orders for embroidery and fine hand sewing solicited. 


HANG YOUR DOORS 


on the Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan= 
ley’s Corrugated Steel Hinges, as they arc 
much stronger and handsomer than the old 
style and cost no mere. . 





















OVO 





They can be had : Seunmaek or Galvanized at 
slight additional cost, thus preventing rust. 
no — dealer in your vicinity keeps them, 
wri 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 











| 712 12th Street,N. W., = = = 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader BICYCLES sis 
$7.09. Sra taut 
RIFLESS on THe PoweLt & CLEMENT Co, 
WATCH 166 Main St., Cincinnati,O 





MAGIC 


And STE OP ices. Views illustrating 
every oda for P Hipit IONS, ete. 

A profitable businees jor a Ex with a small capital. Alse 
Lanterns for Home Amusements. 236 page hor ae Sree. 


MCALLISTER, “fz. “Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N oY. 








LANTERNS 





BATHING APPARATUS. 
Wholesale and Retail, Send for Circulars. 
heey E.J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





FRAMES 


oe Outfit FREE. Good Saiary 
N ayand secure SUNS can 


Gory FREE. ROB 
Cat. 46, ROBT s. HOHNS Cimoseo 


PORTRAITS ‘reine 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 















using our (stove pipe) Ra 
aves 4 the fuel. Send for p 
Many prominent men. It has 
tubes directly over the current 
@ nearly 3,000 sq. inches of iron ge 
tensely hot, making one stove do 
work of two. Scientists Say you no 
burn 4 tons of coal or cords of wood to 
get the heat onone. 75 per cent of the 
heat is lost up the chimney. It does not 
injure the draft, clog, nor leak gas. Look 
at the price; to introduce, first order 
from each neighborhood filled at whole- 
sale rates, andsecures an agency. Who 
gets this chance, why not out Write 
atonce. ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 









TAKE AN $ 4 
AGENCY — 5 
FOR ie . 
> le) 

nearest office 5 z d sea 

pe fOr terms. & SMS rps 

s = 

Sei-¢st7 

iw Asesinas 

Best “ae 2282533 

Utensil -PROdaS 

in the universe, Ea 











AGENTS AND BOYS 


you can’ make big money selling this 
Button. It is put on without needle or 
thread. Everybody buys them. Send 
1l0c and get a package anc terms 
to Agents. Other novelties. H. S. 
HOUSTON, Springfield, Hampden 


County, Mass. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (ncorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr, Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 











REE T0 BOYS & GIRLS 


BICYCLE is large ps for any boy or girl of 18. 
BICYCLE! :-:: het made. WATCH it the finest duality I | 
BICYCLE} »::» D. GUNis Pah ei breech loader. YOU HAV 
YOUR CHOICE of these 3 on! very easy conditions. ask 
1 CENTOF MONEY wanted WA CH from anyone forthe choice. 
They are absolutely free. If! you want, 
Bicycle, Watch or Gun, cut this advt, out and send tous, we’ 
a full explanation by mail,bicycle,watch .cun by express. 
A. CURTIS & CO,, Dept. A’ 34, 170 W. Van Buren St., 





MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Mackintosh. 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, . Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address, STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 1. 


FOR SALE Just received from Japan a fine lot of 

« Fantail Goldfishes. Price 50 cents each, 

$4.00 per dozen. Also beautiful Paradise Fishes, $1.50 

per pair. Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue and price list. 
SCHIIID’S BIRD AND AQUARIUI1 DEPOT, 

Washington D. C. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School 


PLAYS Clut and Paclor Catalogye tree 
T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 


Who would like one of 
these b fe 









a 
No. 2issolid gold set witha © pea 
band ring beautfigily ¢ e —~% 


solid r 
do a few hours work showing our new 


agree 
our friends if we will give you your choice of the above 
rings! lf so send to-day as we ae only want one girl in each 


sociation, 


borhood 
260 DE CHICAGO, 


xe. 
DEARBORN STREET. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





A BEAUTIFUL CRAZ Yew 


ilt of 500 sq. in., 
Inade with pkg. of 60 


lendid Silk ao , asstd. bright colors, 25c; 5 Rogkaces, 
’s Silk Mills. Little Ferry, 


1. Lemar 








SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YoU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
Sering acing trfct working ik 
B vrork,with 1 ices ot theta | 
wor a complete aet 0} mj 
attachments free. the atest proved 
See Rendenetiicenes 5 factorimod sve dealers 
& and agents profit. Send for CATALOGUES 
MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T D. 7. CHICAGO, ILI» 
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The list of Churches using 


satisfaction that we furnish the 
BEST for the least money. 
Prices from $300 to $3,000. 
He If you will state the seating 

|| capacity: of your church or 
hall, we will send—(free)— 
complete specifications of a 


- PELOUBET CHURCH ORGAN, 
exactly suited to your needs. We are also pre- 
ared to build Church Organs ‘for residences.— 
hese instruments are the crowning feature of a 
modern home. We build in style to match the 
woodwork. Write for designs and prices, 


LYON & HEALY 
State and Monroe Sts. CHICAGO. 

Notre.—Our factories produce upward of 100,000 
musical instruments annually. 
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The Prices of Staple Crops. 

The Value of Corn, as averaged by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for its returns 
of prices on the farms December Ist, is 39.3 cents 
per bushel, depressed by the surplus of the pre- 
vious crop and early distribution. Last year it 
was 40.6 cents, and in 1899 was 50.6, bui only 28 cents 
in It is now 60 to 70 cents in the Eastern 
States, 55 to 60 in the Middle States, ranging from 
42 10 65 in the Cotton States, 42 in Ohio, 40in Indiana, 
37 in Illinois, 35 in Missouri, 32 in Lowa, 31 in Kan- 
sas and 28 in Nebraska. This is higher in Nebraska 
than for any year since 1882 except 1887 and 1890, 
and in Iowa in the same time the present average 
value has been exceeded only in the two years 
named. The city markets reflect this depression 
in prices, Chicago quoting No. 2 cash corn at 42 
cents on December 13th, conipared to 55 at the same 
date last year, with 48 as the ‘option ” price on 
No. 2 corn for delivery in May, against 43a year 
ago. The export movementis helping the market. 
Shipments in November (official, including meal 


1880 


as corn) reached the large total of 3,347,535 bushels 
of an average export value of 53 cents. This was 
overa million bushels more corn than was exported 
in November, 1891, and shows the good work done 
by Secretary Rusk in opening the European mar- 
ket to American corn. For the five months ended 
December ist, corn exports were 13,692,773 bushels, 
valued at $7,576,933, or 55.4 cents per bushel, com- 
pared to 12,988,808 bushels, worth $8,575,622. cr 66 
cents per bushel in the like period of 1891. 
= 

What Wheat is Worth.—The average price of 
is 63.2 cents. The next lowest price was 
64.5 cents in 1884. In 1886, 1887 and 1890 the average 
was acent or two below 70. Last year it was 83.9, 
Principal State prices are: New York, 8 cents 
against $1 in December of 1801. Pennsylvania, 
1 vs. $1: Virginia, 76 vs. 81; Georgia, 90 vs. $1.10: 
Texas, 75 vs. 87: Kentucky. 67 vs. 90; Ohio, 68 vs. 
92; Michigan, 69 vs. 91: Indiana, 64 vs. 86; Illinois, 
64 vs. 85: Minnesota, 61 vs. 78; Lowa, 60 vs. 81: Mis- 
souri, 58 vs. ; Kansas, 52 vs. 73; Nebraska, 50 vs. 
73; South Dakota, 51 vs. 72; North Dakota, 52 vs. 70; 
California, 70 cents how versus 95 cents per bushel 
in December 181. Chicago quotes spot No. 2 wheat 
at 722 cents as compared with 915 a year ago, the 
market being quiet with small trading, on Decem- 
ber 10: May wheat 79 against 98 cents one year 
ago. Exports continue freely, having been (offi- 
eial, including flour as wheat) 17,704,346 bushels in 
November at an export value of 87 cents per bushel. 
compared to 20,101,984 bushels at $1.06 in November 
1841. Inthe five months ended December Ist, 1892, 
exports reached a total of 838,160,523 bushels at 89.4 


wheat 


cents, Which was never equaled in the like period, 
except in 1891, when the European farmer caused 
ex ports of 102,353,630Dushels in the five months, with 
an average export value of $1.06. The prospect for 
an immediate improvement in values is not bright. 
Tie stoek of wheat on December Ist, in the United 
States and Canada east of the Rocky Mountains 
was reported by Bradstreet at 945 million bush- 
els compared to 62} millions last year; Pacific 
coast stocks 10,415,009 bushels, a slight decrease; 
stocks in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, 
and afloat for Europe 71 against 85 millions. Here 
is « total world’s available supply of 175,814,258 
bushels compared to 157,748,775 bushels on Decem- 
ber 1, 1891. with 108 and 117 millions for the two 
preceding year. 

Other Crops.—The average value of oats is 31.6 
cents, nearly the same as last year, as in the case 
of corn. Rye is 54.8 cents, last year 77.4: barley 
47.2. last year 47.2; buckwheat 53.4 cents, last year 
57.9; potatoes, 67.3 cents per bushel, against 37.1 
cents last year; hay $8.4) per ton, the same as in 1891. 
In spite of the heavy falling off in exports, prices 
of oats have not declined as much as other cereals. 
Only 82,000 bushels of oats, including meal as oats, 
were exported in November, at an average export 
value of 404 cents per bushel, against a little less 
than 44 cents as the value of more than a million 
bushels shipped in the same month last year. For 
the five months ended December 1st, oat exports 
were 733.706 bushels, valued at 40 cents, against 
over 2,000,000 bushels in the like period last year, 
valued at 43 cents. 

The Returns of Prices of Cotton on the planta- 
tion, on the first day of December according to the 
report of the Statistician of the Department of 


Agriculture indicate a return to nearly normal 
farm values, under the stimulus of a short crop, the 
result largely of a reduced acreage. The New 
Orleans price of middling in the first week of 
March, when planters were earnestly urged by this 
Department to reduce acreage, was 6 7-16 cents, 
and in the first December it was 9 7-16 
cents, an increase of 45 per cent. Plantation prices 
are now higher, relatively, than ever before, in 
comparison with export prices, showing either a 
narrow margin in, marketing or a holding for 
future advance. The average of plantation prices 
is 84ecents. That of Virginia 8.6 cents; North Car- 
olina, 8.6; South Carolina, 8.6; Georgia, 8.5; Florida 
upland, 82; Alabama, 8.5; Mississippi. 8.5; Louis- 
iana, 8.4; Texas, 8.1; Arkansas, 8.5; Tennessee, 8.5. 
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Agricultural, Commercial and Personal. 

American Jersey Cattle Club.—The Secretary 
J.J. Hemingway informs us that the 38th volume 
of the Herd Register containing the entries of 
6,500 animals is now ready for distribution to 
members of the club. 





Duroc-Jersey Record Association.—The Annual 
Meeting of the stockholders of this organization 
will be held in the Geneseo House parlors in the 
city of Geneseo, LIlls..on Jan. lth. For special 
information address G W. Phillippo, Geneseo, III. 





A Salary—With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a_ position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 39 headed, **A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





National Swine Breeders Association. — The 
proceedings for 1890-91, have been recently pub- 
lished and contain 115 pages of papers and disecus- 
sions of interest and of value to those engaged in 
the swine industry. Hog cholera and kindred 
diseases are thoroughly discussed. 

Harness and Buggy, Free Offer.—A 310 set of 
harness for only $4. A $100 top buggy for only 
$49,75. You can examine our goods at your place 
before paying one cent. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, giving prices to consumers that are less 
than retail dealers actual cost. Send address and 
this advt. to Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. A. 34, Chicago, 
Il. ° 


American Institute.—Among the exhibits of the 
American Institute Fair just closed were some of 
noteworthy excellence. A large collection of 
pears shown by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y. attracted unusual attention. Among the 
grain exhibited was wheat weighing 60 1-2 pounds 
per bushel; barley 40 1-2; rye 57 1-2; oats 42 1-2; 
and buckwheat 56 1-2. 





New York Horticulture.—The 38th annual meet- 
ingof the Western New York Horticultural Society 
will be held at Rochester, N. Y., January 25th and 
26th. An elaborate program is being prepared, 
including papers of great interest to horticultur- 
ists,as well as reports and questions for discus- 
sion. The Sec. and Treas. is John Hall, 406 Wilder 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 





About Spraying Fruit Trees.—The P. C. Lewis 
Mfg. Co., Catskill, N. Y. issue a highly interesting 
pamphlet containing a great deal of valuable mat- 
ter pertaining to the theory and practice of spray- 
ing for the prevention of insect depredations as 
weilas the various fungus diseases attacking culti- 
vated plants. The Lewis Combination Spraying 
Outfit is favorably known everywhere. 





Southdown Flock Book of England —Volume 
I, has been issued. This volume contains a list of 
31 members of the Association, with a registration 
of about 1,000 animals in flocks, and the individual 
registry of 349 rams and 33 ewes. The American 
Southdown Association, and the Southdown 
breeders of this country, appreciating the diffi- 
culties the British Association has so far overcome, 
will give it hearty suppost. 





A Good Thing to Have in the House.—When 
the system requires nutrition, and when it is not 
well to take too much animal orfheavy food, a cup 
of cocoa will be found a most delightful and nour- 
ishing article, and W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 
Cocoa is yery highly recommended, being abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and manufactured without 
the use of chemicals. It is an excellent thing to 
have in the house, and is refreshing in winter or 
summer. 





It’s a Beauty.—The Timbrell Strawberry, offered 
by E. W. Reid, this season, has attained well 
deserved attention. Mr. Reid offers to pay to the 
grower who produces the ten largest berries the 
coming season, $100 in gold, and to the next best, 
1,000: plants; he will also give 100 plants to the 
grower of each State who grows the ten largest 
berries. Any one wanting Fruit or Shade Trees, 
Small Fruits, Grapevines, Roses, ete., ete., should 
not fail to write EK. W. Reid, Bridgeport, Ohio, for 
his 1893 catalogue. 





The Condition of Winter Wheat on the first 
day of December averaged 87.4, against 85.3 last 
year. In the Ohio Valley, the range is from 79 to | 
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87, and low also in Kansas and Pennsylvania. It 
is high in New York, in the South, and on the 
Pacific coast. In the Southern States, on the 
Atlantic coast, germination was delayed by 
drouth, and the same cause delayed both planting 
and growth in the Ohio Valley, and materially 
reduced the condition of the erop. The condition 
of winter rye is but little better, averaging 89.4. 





The Rice Crop is taking on large proportions. 
In 1872 the domestic consumption was placed at 
about 93,000,000 pounds, less than half of which 
was grown 1h this country. Ten years later con- 
sumption exceeded 176,000,000 pounds, of which 
more than 100,000,000 were grown in the United 
States. For the year just closed consumption is 
estimated at 232,543,000 pounds, of which 155,563,000 
pounds were grown in the United States. Thus 
the production has more than quadrupled in 
twenty years. Great improvement has been made 
in rice culture, and growers in our Southern States 
expect in a few years to fully supply the domestic 
market. 











The Duluth and Superior Special.—In full keep- 
ing with its well-known progressive policy the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
Railway), has recently inaugurated through train 
service between Chicago and the Lake Superior 
region. This new train is known as the * Duluth 
and Superior Special,” and it leaves Chicago daily 
at 5:50 p. m., arriving at Superior at 8:20 a.m. and 
Duluth at 8:52 a. m. the next day, making the jour- 
ney in the remarkably quick time of fifteen hours. 
The train is made up of baggage cars, standard 
day coaches and palace buffet sleeping cars of the 

(Continued on Page 57.) 


The American Agriculturist 
++ FREE + 


TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION will 
be extended one year 
from its expiration if 
you will send us ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIBER from your 
vicinity at the regular 
yearly subscription 
price of $1.50. 

THE OFFER HOLDS GOOD 
UNTIL MARCH :lst, 1893. 

THE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
must be a person whose 
name is not now on our 
list, and whom you 
have solicited and in- 
duced to take the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. A 
change from one member 
of a family to another 
is not securing a new 
subscriber. We offer 
this special inducement 
in order to enroll many 
thousands of NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS for 1893, who, 
we feel certain, will 
remain on our list for 
years, after they have 
become familiar. with our. 
magazine. 

If you wish any sample 
copies to show they 
will be sent on request. 








| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 
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(Continued from Page 56.) 


most modern and approved design, and all classes 
of passengers are carried through without change 
of ears. Supper is served in dining car after 
departure from Chicago, and breakfast is served 
froma well stocked buffet before arrival at Duluth. 
To insure yourself a quick and comfortable jour- 
ney be sure to ask for tickets via the North-West- 
ern Line. Any ticket agent can furnish full infor- 
imution regarding this railway, or it will be 
promptly furnished upon application to W. A. 
Thrall, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chi- 


CArzo. 





Valuable Presents for Everyone.—Our old and 
esteemed friends, The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey street, N. Y., desires to introduce their 
pure teas and coffees in the homes of neighbors 
and friends. No goods are more generally adul- 
terated than teas and coffees, and, therefore, we 
cannot use to great care where we make our pur- 
chases. The absolute guarantee to sell only pure 
goods of a company that has been doing an increas- 
ingly prosperous business for about 40 years, 
should and does inspire confidence in the integ- 
rity of their’ promises. The company make an 
important announcement, which will be found 
elsewhere in our columns. 





New Threshing Machines.—The Patent Office 





reports show that the M. Rumely Co., of La Porte, | 


Ind., are keeping well abreast of the times with 


(Continued on Page 59.) 





[To BRIGHTEN THE HOME| 


HOUSEWIFE 


FREE BULBS FOR 1893. 
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BULBS 7: ets! FREE 
75 Cts. 
CROCUS, Assorted 

NARCISSUS POETICUS H 

TULIP, Duc Van Thol | 

CROCUS.—The varieties we send are among the kinds 

best adapted for window culture to produce the most | 

pleasing results. | 

NARCISSUS POETICUS.—The finest of all their class 

for winter blooming. Flowers large snow white with 

{ bright orange-red cups, fragrant and early flowering. 

TULIP, Due Van Thol.—The best varieties for window 

culture, and especially for early flowering. Color, | 
scarlet, the most beautiful of the many colors, 


-THE HOUSEWIFE 


is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 
24 to 32 Pages, bound in an Artistic Cover. 
: HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
| Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, Faney Work, Home Decora-, 
tions, Art Needle Work, Cooking, Housekeeping, Care of 
Children, Chatbox, ete. In short, everything pertain- 
| ing to Woman’s Work and Woman’s Pleasure. 
| ANY LADY interested in such a paper and desiring | 
| to brighten her home with lovely winter blooming 
; flowers without expense, can have THE HOUSEWIFE! 
| sent to her address on trial | 


THREE MONTHS dw (0 cts, 


| and receive the 3 Bulbs above described FREE AND 
| PUSTPAID as a premium by mentioning this paper 
| and sending 10c. (stamps or silver) to pay cost of 
| postage and mailing. Address 

The Housewife, 81 Warren St., New York. | 
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A Farm in Minnesota. 


200 acres in Rice County, two miles from Northfield. 
Rolling. All under cultivation. Black loam soil, clay loam 
sub-soil. Eight room frame house; barn 50x67, room for 
42 head of stock in basement. Granary 14x20, hog house 
14x18, tool house 18x26, carriage house 12x14, sheep barn 14x 
24. Water in house and barn. 900 rods of fence. This 
farm has been occupied thirty-two years and is in a high 
state of cultivation. Northfield is a place of about 3,000 
population. Has two railroads, two banks, five news- 
papers, eight churches, two colleges and fine public 
schools. This farm is in the city school district. Price 
#50 per acre, one-half cash, balance on time at 8 per cent. 
Will sell personal property with place if so desired. This 
place is offered at less than its value. If you want it do 
uot delay. THE INTERNATIONAL-LAND CO., 

Guaranty Loan Building. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BEST (4K GOLD FILLED The MONITOR INCUBATOR! 
ELGIN OR WALTHAM You Can Get One FREE. Gives Satisfaction 


WATCH $12 75 Everywhere. Send stamp for large book No. 47. Address 
MADE FOR 
anit ie agente ke A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


tated VEGETABLE 
~ CUTTERS. 


get, beautifully engraved by hand, fitted 
Sizes to cut fine or coarse, suit- 


with agenuine Elginor Waltham movee 
able for Cattle or Sheep; 


ment, full jeweled,expansion balance, 
quick train, adjusted, warranted an 
turned by a boy; will easily cut 
two bushels a minute. 


accurate timekeeper. A written guar- 
















antee warranting the case to wear 20 

years and the movement a lifetime, 

goes with each watch. This is a far 

better watch than wasever advertised 

before,they have only beensoldin the 

best retail stores and never for less 

than $25. SEND THIS ADVT. to us 

and we will send the watch to you by 

express C. G. D. subject to examinge 

Az) |} tion, and ifsatisfactory, pay our special 

Wy sale price, $12. nd express charges, 

and itis yours,otherwise don’t pay a cent, 

A. C. Roebuck Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

P. 8.—Diamond, Watch or Chain Catalogue 

will be mailed free on application, 














Lowest in Price. 
Easiest Worked. 
Most Rapid and 
Durable in Use. 







The Belcher and Taylor 
i be Agricultural Tool Co. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














ROBINSON “2: PICKET FENCE MACHINE, 


Has Perfect, Independent Spring Tension {for each wire. | 
Twister Wheel will not injure zine coating of wires. Cheapes t 


Weaves over splices in wires with ease. AGENTS WANTED | and Best. 


NO OIL required on the wires. 


SAFETY CATE CO., ‘0:4, RICHMOND, IND. & 
THEY HAVE POST’S PATENT AIR TRAP. 


The Only Sap Spout Made on Scientific Principles. 

; MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS 
who buy my latest Improved Eu- 
reka Sap Spouts bearing my name 
as patentee upon each box, have my 
m guarantee of a perfect made, and a 

) perfect-fitting spout, I will deliver to 
any railroad station east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, 100 or more on receipt of 
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meoSe prices herein given. Samples of each 
- # Ssas sent oe on thy of 10 cents. 
Bsea.ee a sian atel , : Address, Cc. C. POST, 
gia S a All orders shipped inmedi- Burlington, Vt. 
eS - ee Bee ately, and by express where re- <<“ 
4. = —a a . ~, 
a Gi od } quired. Early orders requested. 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 








No. 2, %2.35 per hundred. 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
JAMES NEILSON, actiNG pIRECTOR New Brunswick, N.J., Nov.25,1892. 
Messrs. Baugh and Sons Company, Philada., Pa. 

Dear Sirs: —In Bulletin 89 of this Station the val- 
uation of Baugh's Raw Bone Meal, Sample No. 4898, 
page 35, is reported as $29.12 per ton. Owing toa 
clerical error in computation this reported valua- 
tion is $9.72 too low. The correct valuation is 


$38.84 per ton. 
Yours respectfully, Hien oy Se 


Acting Director. 
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‘A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. 

A FLORAL CURIOSITY. 

Price per plant 25 cents; three plants 60 cents, and, 

where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


Pick’s Floral Guide, 


1893. 
This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making THe Ports’ NUMBER OF Vick’s Fiorat Guipe a 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi- 
cal part contains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Be= 
7a gonia, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pan 
sites, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, mew Boses, new Chrysanthemums and scores of other 







of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 
Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, wecisste:!X'x. 




















Warts on Teats of Cow.—P. O. Butler, Berks 
Co., Penn., wishes to know how to remove warts 
his cow. When warts have a 
best method is to tie them 
off with strong silk. In tying for this purpose, 
make two turns of the thread, instead of one 
in the first part of the knot, so that it will not 
slip or loosen when the second or last turn is made 
for the knot. The knot must be drawn tightly, and, 
for this purpose, the silk or linen thread must be 
fine and strong. In broad-necked warts, caustics 
must be applied, by creasing around the wart, 
and applying the strong nitrie acid, by means of a 
stick, whittled toa fine point, dippedinto the aciad- 
Apply with the stick held perpendicularly, so 
that the acid will run down into the point of the 
stick every time,it is applied, in numerous prick- 
ings all over the surface of the wart. Repeated 
applications will be most effectual at the time of 
cauterization. 


from the teats of 
small neck, the 





Caked Bag After Calving. — John Fox, Hart- 
ford Co., Md.: When cows are freely fed before 
calving time, the udder is very liable to be hard 
and feverish. Gentle hand rubbing toward the 
teats, with warm lard, frequently and completeiy 
removing the milk, together with a bran mash 
and roots, will generally overcome the difficulty 
ii a short time. In all such cases, timely relief is 
readily secured, but neglect is liable to excite 
inflammation inthe distended glands. Though the 
udder is spoken of as a single organ, it is an aggre- 
gation of four glands, each having an outlet in 
a teat. 





srittle Hoofs.—H. W. Vose, Snelling Co., Minn.: 
Walk the horse with brittle hoofs for half an hour, 
on moist ground; wash the feet clean, dry with a 
towel, and apply the following ointment: Tar, 
soft soap, soup cerate, and hog’s lard, of each half 
apound. Thoroughly mix by stirring over a slow 
fire. Then smear the entire hoof with a common 
blacking brush, as one applies blacking to a shoe, 
nud apply it to the sole of the foot also. The 
nightly application, for one or two weeks, will so 
far improve the brittle hoofs that it will be perse- 
vered in till cured. 


To Condition a Horse.—W. H. Sims, Turnbull 
Co., Ohio: Do not overfeed. Shake the dust out 
of asmall night feed of hay, and out of the oats, 
then sprinkle lightly with clean water before 
feeding. Give three ounces of cold-drawn linseed 
oil, or a handful of whole flaxseed. in a cold bran 
mash, every seeond night, for from two to four 
weeks. If required, repeat after the lapse of a 
week, for the fine, glossy coat only comes after a 
little time. When it has become apparent, the 
horse will begin to put on good, lard flesh. 


Imperforate Teat.—R. T. Failing, Jackson Co., 
Mich.. states that he has a heifer that has no 
natural opening in one of her teats, and desires to 
know what to do, as the heifer is in calf six 
months. If a veterinarian is near by, at time of 
ealving, he will make an artificial opening where 
it should have been. But for those who may not 
have help near, in such comparatively rare eases 
they may borrow a small trocar of the family 
physician, aud, holding the teat firmly in the left 
hand, press it forcibly into the teat, in the direc- 
lion indicated by the other teats. By feeling, or 
by the pressure of a soft lead pencil, rubbed on 
paper until the point is smooth but pointed, it 
will be found that the teat yields at the point 
where the milk duet would naturally open. The 
milk will follow the withdrawal of the trocar, 
leaving the canula, through which a small. oiled 
bougie should be frequently passed, to keep the 
passage open. Frequent milking will soon keep 
the teat open. 





Svasmodic Colic in Horses.— Charles Ketzer, 
Milwaukee Co., Wis.: Although bad food may cause 
colic, yet in nine cases in every ten, the cause is in 
heating the horse by fast and heavy work, and 
permitting him to stand and rapidly 
eool. This sudden checking of the perspiration 
and surface warmth, causes congestion of the 
lining membranes of the bowels, producing spas- 
modie eolie. Under similar conditions, when 
heated, a large drink of cold water will cause 
internal congestion and eolic, as the horse will 
be eooled both externally, and internally, at the 
Soon, the horse will hang his head, 


then 


same time. 





become restless, attempt to lie down, touching his 
side with his nose,will paw, and show every sign of 
pain. When unharnessed, he lies down, stretches 
out his legs, rises, lies down and rolls over, again 
rises, bites his side, and shows great suffering. 
This is congestion, the first stage of inflammation, 
and if not soon relieved death will occur. Give a 
pint of linseed oil, in Which an ounce of ether and 
two ounces of laudanum are mixed. Warmly 
blanket the poor, suffering beast, and have the 
legs rubbed briskly. The ether will remove the 
congestion, and the laudanum allay the pain. 
This medication should be repeated, after an 
enema of hot soapsuds is given, should relief not 
have ensued. The enema can be easily given by 
means of a piece of hose four feet long, with the 
outer end raised, and the fluid poured through a 
Repeat the medicine not later than two 





funnel. 
hours, if necessary. 

Tumor on Mare'’s Tail.—W. E. Flower, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., has a mare that has a tumor on 
the side of her tail, midway of its length. Itseems 
painless unless struck, or roughly handled. These 
are unsightly defects, and perpetually annoy the 
owner. Every man met has a story to tell about a 
tumor on a horse’s tail, and frequent repetition 
tires those to whom the matter comes home so 
persistently without a brief interval of rest. The 
only remedy is to drive the mare to a veterinary 
surgeon and have the tumor excised. The cutting 
of it out will cut short your perpetual annoyance. 


Constipation.—One of the most frequent oecur- 
rences in sick animals is constipation. It may re- 
sult from feeding dry coarse fodder, or because of 
insufficient peristaltic action of the bowels, from 
a feverish condition of the system, or from the too 
free use of opitum and astringents for diarrhoea. 
Constipated animals look rough, and have a dry 
harsh coat and tightness of the skin. In horses, 
In all animals there is impaired 
Change the food, 


the legs swell. 
appetite and more or less fever. 
give grass in season, or very wet bran mashes, and, 
when neeessary, mild laxatives, as small doses of 
salts in the food. 

Crib Biting.—A L. Gooeh, Cook Co. Ill.: Crib 
biting is said to be caused by the wearing away of 
the edges of the teeth. But itis a fact that erib- 
bing, of itself, wears away the teeth,so that the 
erib-biter has a mouth older than it should be, or 
would be but for this bad habit. This is often 
associated with another vice in the horse—wind- 
sucking. Either leads to disorder of the digestive 
functions, and the eondition. Cribbers 
seize the manger or posts with the teeth, arch 
and shorten the neck, and make a grunting 
noise. The wind-sucker may not be addicted to 
eribbing. Both of these evil habits lead to loss 
of condition, and disease. These habits greatly 
decrease the value of horses. Sometimes the 
smearing of the manger with aloes or tincture of 
gentian, covering the manger with sheet iron, or 
placing a piece of gaspipe over the edge of the 
manger, so that it rolls on a piece of round iron, 
through it, and turns, thus prevent- 
ing the habit, any or all of these may be of 
service. A strap buckled tightly around the neck 
may check the horse, but it may also affect the 
A preventive measure is an iron muz- 


loss of 





passed 


breathing. 


‘zle, but 2 complete cure is doubtful. 


Distemper in Dogs.—Wm. Flower, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., wants to know a cure for distemper in 
dogs. There is no specific remedy for distemper 
in dogs. Early in the disease emetics and eathar- 
ties exert a favorable impression on the irritated 
mucous membranes, whieh are generally affected. 
Calomel and tartar emetie, each, in half grain doses 
given on meat, o« in thickened broth, will prove 
emetic and laxative. This may be followed in a 
day or two by a powder of digitalis, half a grain, 
and a seruple of niter, twice a day for two days. 
At the expiration of a week the emetic, as above, 
may again be administered. In the dog vomiting 
is nature’s safety valve against disease. The 
operation of an emetic, therefore, seems more effi- 
cient in eanines than in any other of the animal 
species. When the dog is very mueh debilitated, 
tonies, as iron, and stimulants in the form of beef 
soup with ale or porter in it, given in quantities 
of a wine glass full three times daily prove ben- 
eficial. It is aygood preventive measure to breed 
from only families of dogs that seldom or never 
affected with distemper. There are some 
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breeds, and some families of breeds, which, gen- 
eration after generation, suffer a fearful mortality 
from this malady, five out of six perish from this 
affection alone. There are some breeds almost 
exempt, while others succumb early in the attack. 
The shepherd dog, when attacked, is but a little- 
affected, the disease lasting but a day or two, or 
only afew days at the longest. The terrier suffers 
far more, and especially the white terrier. Next 
in order of severity comes the hound; and ther 
the setter; both the setter and spaniel have the 
disease severely, and the fatality in the pug is 
next tothe Newfoundland. Unaeelimated North- 
ern dogs are swept off by the disease. Foreign 
in-and-in bred dogs are especially liable to dis- 
temper and malignant diseases. 


Delicate Calves.—Subscriber, Queens Co., N. Y., 
is troubled to get his calves in good condition, as. 
they do not seem to have a desire for food enough 
to make them look well. Their coats look rough 
and dull. If your calves have no disease. they 
lack care and proper food. Crushed oats, or even 
whole oats, milk, once daily with a tablespoontuk 
each of whole flaxseed, together with daily brush- 
ing witha horse brush will improve them in twee 
or three weeks. Be sure they are not lousy. 

Grunting.—C. L. Wilson, Aroostook Co., Me.: 
Horses harshly treated in the stable, whipped. 
clubbed or kicked give a grunt of fear. Those 
overfed with hay or grain grunt because of full- 
ness of the stomach. But the habitual or constant 
grunter, does so because there is some obstruc- 
tions to the ingress and egress of the air in the air 
passages. Such horses puff and blow when given 
fast work. It is not uneommon for grunting and 
roaring to be present in the same horse. 


Premature Lactation.—V.C. Wallace, Berkshire 
Co., Mass.: Some heifers of good milking strains 
of blood often give milk for weeks before dropping 
their first caives. But it is rare, though it) does 
occur, for unimpregnated heifers to yield milk. 
Self-suckers, even less than a year old, by 
thus stimulating the milk glands, produce increas- 
ing quantities of milk, so as to make it necessary 
to put on them the neck-cradles, such as are worn 
by blanket-destroying horses. The remedy is 
early breeding. ; 

Dislocated Stifle.—John Pickering, Skagit Co.. 
colt five months old that had the 
hind foot caught in the root of a tree, and in the 
effort to extricate himself, dislocated the limb at 
the stifle joint. When first moving on a walk, the 
leg draggs behind, until by an extra effort it 
seems to get into place, and he walks without 
being lame. The slipping into place can be heard 
distinetly. The colt runs in pasture with the dam. 
and trots and canters without any hindranee. For 
the past six weeks since the accident, the colt suf- 
fers from this partial dislocation often taking 
place, but by a special effort, the thigh comes into 
place. The ligaments are ruptured to some extent. 
and it may be if the leg could rest so that the par- 
tial dislocation could be prevented, perfeét union 
might be secured. The use of the sling is the only 
means for recovery. : 


Milk Leakage.—T. E. Holmes, Kearney Co., Neb. 
desires to know how to stop the dripping of milk 
from the teat of cow. Some cows of a lax state of 
the mammary tissues are specially liable to milk 
dripping when in flush milking. A rubber band 
just strong enough to restrain the flow of milk. 
which can be removed at milking time and replaced 
immediately afterward, will remove the trouble. 
If the pressure of the band be too strong the parts 
or teat may become painful and even destructive 
strangulation might take place. 


Over-Stocking Cows.—Cows taken to market 
when fresh in milk are not rarely left unmilkea 
so as to deceive purchasers. Such animals suffer 
great distress from undue distention of the udder, 
as Will be seen by even acasual observation. They 
repeatedly low, are restless, keep stepping with 
the hind feet, cease rumination, and soon become 
feverish. If continued long in this state, they lose 
a degree of activity of the secreting glands that 
is never overcome, thus becoming permanently 
injured in the milk funetions. This is cruelty to- 


the animal, that ealls for human. interference by 
the officers of. the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 
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MALLERS OK BUSINESS. 
(Continued from Page 57.) 


new improvements in Threshing Machines and 
Engines. The new Rumely Separator is a great 
advance on old time methods, and is without 
doubt one of the most practical and efficient 
threshing machines ever invented. Their Trac- 
tion and Portable Engines are models of steam 
mechanism, and have gone a long way toward 
supporting the fame of American ingenuity. This 
firm publishes an interesting catalogue which 
they nail without charge to any reader of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST making application to 
their address. 

Easy and Safe Fuel.—It is estimated that even 
with the best methods of heating rooms one-half 
of the heat produced by the fuel is wasted. The 
improved Rochester Radiator is a great step 
towards obviating this loss. It consists of an inge- 
nious device which is attached to the pipes of 
stoves, kitchen ranges and heaters. By carrying 
these pipes into the upper stories or adjoining 
rooms and applying this radiator these rooms may 
be heated without additional expense. The cata- 
logues which will be sent free to readers of the 
\MERICAN AGRICULTURIST by addressing the 
Rochester Radiator Co., 25 Furnace St., Rochester, 
N. Y., give full explanation of this invention and 
also price-list. 





Expanded Metal. — This material made from 
steel plates used for plastering lath was put on 
the market about three years ago. So rapidly has 
it grown in favor that it is now astaple article, 
and in many places is regularly used in place of 
the: old style wood lath. Its peeuliar qualities 
enable architects to produce many effects too costly 
before or not even possible. As a fire proot- 
ing it is coming into general use for covering iron 
columns and girders, being better and cheaper 
than clay tile. It is equally adapted to office rail- 
ings, lawn guards, or farm fence. It is mannfac- 
tured by Central Expanded Metal Co.,. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Whose advertisement appears on another page 
of this number. 





The Great New York Central System stands as 
a magnificent contradiction to the argument 
against concentrated railroad interests. Coming 
into existence in 1869, by the consolidation of short 
lines between New York and Buffalo, the system 
has vastly extended its control, and to-day ope- 
rates the principal passenger service out of New 
York to Chieago, Cincinnati and St. Louis. All 
through the history of its evolution from small 
things to the first of American Railways, the man- 
agement of this road have recognized that the 
people’s interest was their interest; and that a 
poliey that would best serve the public would be 
of greatest benefit to the road. This road to-day 
is giving the best passenger service in the world. 

* Tigie.”’ 

Just What is Wanted.—“ The Official Portfolio 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition,” illustrated 
from Water Color Drawings, is a rare and beauti- 
ful exponent of the main architectural features of 
the Great Exposition at Chicago. The fourteen 
magnificent structures are faithfully exhibited, 
while the Bird’s-eye View gives a realistic glance 
at the lay of the grounds, with their principal 
buildings, lagoons, etc. The illustrations are 
exact reproductions, in water color effects, of the 
original drawings, made especially for this pur- 
pose from the official plans, by America’s renowned 
water color artist, Charles Graham. A copy of 
this fine production, will be sent to.any address 
upon receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps, by The 
Charles A. Vogelcr Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barb Wire Trust.—The Washburn-Moen Com- 
pany, witlr mills in Illinois and Wisconsin, is the 
only American barb-wire company not represented 
in the Consolidated Steel and Wire Company, 
recently incorporated under fhe laws of the State 
of Hlinois, with a paid-in capital of four milllion 
dollars. The annual capacity of the combined 
mills of the company is 90,000 tons of wire rods, 
275,000 tons of plain wire, 120,000 tons of barbed 
wire, and 5,000 kegs of wire nails. All payments 
and eollections are to be made through the main 
office in Chicago. The claim is made that both 
consumers and the combined producers will be 
benefited. Expenses will be reduced under the 
new arrangement, and as there is more money for 
improvements, wire material can be made cheaper, 
and Jow prices should naturally follow. It is 
hoped that by reducing prices consumption will 
be inereased. 





A Century of American Weed Seeds.—Dr. Byron 
D. Halsted of the New Jersey experiment station, 
at New Brunswick, has prepared a named collee- 
tion of one hundred American weed seeds, to 
assist seedsmen, botanists and horiculturists in 
determining the nature of impurities in Commer- 
cial seeds. The different seeds are put up in one 
dram glass vials with metal screw caps. The 
bottles have neatly printed labels, and are 
arranged in trays in a box. There is a printed 
title label for the outside of the box, and pasted 
on the inside of the cover is a printed classifica- 
tion list with orders, genera and species. The 
annual biennial and perennial weeds are indicated. 
The botanical names of introduced species are 1h 
small capitals, and those of native weeds in full 
faee type, showing at a glance the most of our 
weeds are introduced plants. The price of the 


complete set is $10, which is much less than the 
actual cost of collection. 
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Smoking 
Tobacco 


Made a record long years ago, 
which has never been beaten or 
+ approached. It has not to-day, 
a good second in popularity. Its 


, peculiar and uniform excellence 


pleases the men of to-day as it 


“ did their fathers before them. 


Sold wherever tobacco issmoked. 


BULL DURHAM 


respect it is distinctive. 


fort with no unpleasant effects. 


is a mild and pleasant stimulant which quiets the nerves 


and in no way excites or deranges the system. 
It gives the most solid com- 


In ¢his 


Made only by 


Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 
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The name “& ESTEY” as applied to an 


been known for half a 


organ or piano has 


century. 

But let that pass! 

fifty years the ESTEY success has 
gone steadily forward and the works at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., are to-day the largest reed organ 


For 


works in the world. 


But let that pass! 





More ESTEY CQRGANS have been sold 
than any other make. It is safe to follow the 
majority. 

But let that pass! 


The one broad fact.upon which you can build 
is that in the ESTEY ORGAN quality is 
always put first. Price is an after consideration. 
And yet the fact of the greatest record of sales 
shows that the price is Low. But QUA LITY 
That is the ESTEY motto. 


nt! 


first! 


And that is Importa 





ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York. 
18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
BRANCH OFFICES: State and Jackson Streets, Chicago, 
yr bl jal St. Louis; Marietta and Broad Streets 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 





When furnished with Graphite 
Bearings, the GEM IND 
ENGINE requires no oiling, no 
climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jointed towers and practi- | 
cally no attention, yet is guar- 


anteed more durable than other 

millsthatare oiled. Truly aGEM 

and worth its weight in Gold. 
OoOWwER 
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The GEM STEEL T 
is made triangular in shape, 
the corners and girts being of 
angle steel; the braces are 
steel rods, each of which can 
be firmly drawn up,independ- 

- ent of the other. It combines 
beauty, strength, durability 
and simplicity to the great- 
est degree,and is much more 
easily erected than a tower 
made of wood. 

No other company offers equal 
inducements when prices, terms, 
quality and assortment of goods are 
considered. Send for catalogue. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & 
PUMP CO., 
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BATAVIA, ILL.,U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: DEPOTS: 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.|Boston, Mass.; Ft, Worth, Tex. 











Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outtits, Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
ail insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 





WM. STAHL, QUINGY, ILL. 
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FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 








FREE! 
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=>=PREMIUM ARTICLES GIVEN TO WORKERS.==<= 


MANY DURABLE PREMIUMS given FREE to the senders of ONE or MORE N 
subscription received at the special rate the sender is entitled to a premium as designated below 
of the BEST manufacture. WANTED by ALL, easily obtained WITHOUT MONEY anc 


in NOVEMBER NUMBER, !892, of the AMERICAN 
oto < 7 agg "ERY READER is invited to send _us at least one NEW SUBSCRIPTION from his vicinity to enable us to still further increase the usefulness of 


EV 


EW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of &1.00 per year. 
y, and on the following page. EVER 
1 with but LITTLE TROUBLE. 


) For each new 
cRY PREMIU ARTICLE is NEW, 
SEE PREMIUM LIST, pages 689 to 719 


AGRICULTURIST, for the price of premium articles offered for NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and also for full 


descriptions of them. > t j y ill ft 
i IF YOU HAVE NOT already received our PREMIUM LIST for 1892 and 1893, the same will be forwarded on application. 


our Inagazine. 


SEND 


FOR 


SPECIAL TOWNSHIP 








CANVASSERY’ 


TERMS. 


Your Choice of Any One of the Following Useful Premiums Given for One New Subscriber 
at the Club Rate of $1.00 a Year. 


Ladies’ Two-Blade Pearl Penknife. 

The largest blade is made for ripping seams or cutting 
leaves of books. 

The Premium Drill. 
With wrench and six drill points. Can be used for del’ 
cate pieces of scroll-work. 

Duplex Screw-Driver No. 1. 

Hand-forged, carefully tempered, polished and nickel- 
plated. 

Memorandum and Bill Book. . 
Good and substantial. Russia leather, 5 pockets for 
money, 2 for stamps and tickets, anda memorandum. It 
is 7Le by 3l2 inches. 

Excelsior Fruit and Vegetable Press. 
Straining Fruit and Vegetables made easy. The handiest 
kitchen utensil ever made. 

“ Dictator” Concert Harmonica. 

It has double holes, 10 in number, double silver reeds 
nickel covers and nickel-plated plates. 

The Perfect Buttonhole Scissors. 

Adjustable screw between the handles. Can be set to 
cut any size buttonhole. Nickel-plated. 

American Agriculturist Jackknife. 

Has two blades of the highest quatity razor steel; every 
blade is file tested and good. 

Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 
Any circle, from the smallest hose packing to an ordi- 
nary pump-box can be cut. 

Boys’ Useful Pastimes. 

The use of tools. By ROBERT GRIFFITH. 
tions. 12mo. Cloth. 

“Relief ” Fountain Pen. 

The holder, of vulcanized rubber, holds ink to write 100 
pages. It is fitted with a shading pen andany good fluid 
ink can be used. 

Plush Handkerkchief Case. 

Will holda dozen handkerchiefs. It is of delicate shades 
of plush, hand painted and satin lined. 

Imperial Syringe. 

Areliable Syringe no family can safely be without. It 
will relieve pain, and often is the means of effectinga 
permanent cure. It has heavy bulb and tubing, and hard 
rubber screw valve boxes, and three hard rubber pipes. 

Poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant. 
Three separate volumes, averaging 300 pages each. To 
study the writings of such men is an intellectual treat 
which one is oftentimes deprived of because of the ex 
pense of cloth-bound volumes. In three_ handsome 
volumes, bound in colored paper covers. The type is 
large and clear. 

Ladies’ Work Basket. 

8 inches in diameter, wicker work, lined with sateen. 
Contains two pockets and a pincushion. 

Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 

Brass, nickel plated, warranted to work; 200 extra lights; 
brass case. : 

Box of Colgate’s Perfumes. 

A neat box containing four bottles: Cashmere 
Heliotrope, Ylang Ylang and Violet. 

A Torrey Razor. 

Extra Hollow-Ground. Each razor is thoroughly tested 
and will shave with ease the hardest beards. 


National Standard History of the United 


300 illustra- 


souguet 


States. 
4 complete account, from its discovery to the present 
time. By EVERIT BROWN. 600 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 
The National Standard Encyclopedia. 
A Dictionary of Literature, the Arts and the Sciences, 
for popular use; containing over 20,000 articles. 700 
pages. Over 1,000 illustrations. Cloth. 
Why, When and Where. 
A Dictionary of Rare and Curious 
Treasury of Facts. 500 pages. Cloth. 
Law Without Lawyers. 
A Compendium of Business and Domestic 
HENRY B. Corry, LL. B. 400 pages. Cloth. 
What Every One Should Know. 
Complete directions for making and doing 
things. 516 pages. Cloth. 
Dr. Danelson’s Counselor, with Recipes. 
A trusty guide for the family. An illustrated book of 
720 pages. Cloth. 
National Standard Dictionary. : 
40,000 words, 700 wood-cuts. Appendix of useful infor 
mation. 600 pages. Cloth. : 


Information. A 


Law. By 


over 5,000 


Gold Breastpin. 
Finest plate and handsome design with brilliant setting. 
Pretty and decidedly popular. 





Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


For popular use. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. 620 
pages. 500 Illustrations. Cloth. 
Dictionary of American Politics. 

Comprising accounts of Political Parties, Men and 


Measures. Cloth. 


Improved Family Tinkers’ Kit. 

Soldering Outfit without an equal for economy and con- 
venience. In mending two or three articles the kit will 
more than pay for itself. 

Block-House, Six Nights ina. 
Adventures Among theIndians. By Henry 
author of “Camp Fires of the Revolution.” 
gravings. 12mo. Cloth. 

Arctic Regions, Thirty Years in The. 
Sir Jolin Franklin’s Four Expeditions to the Polar Seas. 
l2meo. Cloth. 

Indians, Thrilling Adventures Among the. 
By Jolin Frost, LL. D. Scenes of adventure and danger 
to which itis hardly possible to find a parallel. More 
than 300 illustrations. 1I2mo. Cloth. 

Thrilling Stories of the Great Rebellion. 
Comprising Heroic Adventures and Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Incidents of fun and merriment in camp and field. By 
Lieut. Charles 8S. Greene. With Steel Plate Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 

Advice to Young Men. 

On their duties and conduct in life. By T. S. Arthur. 
Intended to strengthen their good purposes and to ele- 
vate their minds. 12mo. Cloth. 

Advice to Young Ladies. 

On their duties and conduct in life. By T. 8S. Arthur. 
An adinirable work intended to correct the false views 
of life which everywhere prevail. 12mo. Cloth. 

Crusoe, Robinson. 

Acknowledged the finest edition of this work. 
full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 

Before and After Marriage ; 
or Sweethearts and Wives and Other Tales. By T. S. 
Arthur. An interesting and instructive volume. 12mo. 
Cloth. 

Doomed Chief, The. 

A Thrilling Tale of Philip, the great Indian King, and 
the early colonists of New England. By D. P. Thompson. 
12mo. Cloth. 

Forest and Prairie ; 
or Life on the Frontier. By Emerson Bennett. Has 
gained an enviable popularity among American readers. 
Dlustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 

Fatal Feud, The; 
or the Ruin Blind Obstinaecy Wrought in Our Parish. 
George Canning Hill. 12mo. Cloth. 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field. 
By T. S. Arthur. Inculeating the importance of true 
principles, and pure affections. 12mo. Cloth. 

The Leatherstocking Tales. 

300 quarto pages, containing unchanged and unabridged: 
The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohic- 
ans. The Pioneers, The Prairie. Good paper. Large 
type. Paper covers. 

Filled Gold Thimble. 

Sizes 5to 12. State size. Wear three times as long as 
solid gold. Each thimble in a neat case. 

Clamp Vise with Anvil. 
Screw and Lever made from best Bessemer steel. 
jaws are one and one-half inches wide. 

100SBriggs’s Transfer Patterns. 
Designs instantly transferred. They can be used for 
stamping all kinds of materials. 

Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 

Revised edition, containing nearly 2,000 recipes in every 
industry. Paper covers. 

Pair of Seymour’s Steel Shears. 

Nickel-plated blades of the best steel with maroon-jap- 
anned handles. Length, 8 inches. 

Pair of Pillow Shams. 

Thirty-six inches wide, made of “Hill” 
stamped ready for embroidering. 

Two Linen Splashers. 


Each is 34 inches long and 20 inches wide. 
instructions for working sent with each. 


Two Felt Tidies. 
Each measures 13x18 inches, soft, fine felt plainly stamped 
and easy to work. Full instructions. 

Bureau Scarf. 
Butcher Linen, with damask border and stamped for em- 
broidering. Length 70 inches. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Account Book attached. 128 pages. Waterproof covers, 
for the pocket. 


565 pages. 
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Pocket Magnifier. 

There is nothing equal to this Magnifier. Powers range 
from 3 to 10 diameters or 9 to 100 times the surface. 

Reading Glass. 

Large mInagnifying powers. 
is 13; inches. Solid metal 
plated. 

Coin-Silver Milk Tube. 

For milking cows with sore or obstructed teats. Contains 
nothing injurious, and a cow can be milked quick. 

Blow Accordion. 

Easily learned. 8 Keys, Wood Case and Bell, Nickel 
Top and Key Cover, length 91 inches. Splendid tone. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

By Washington Irving. Fine cloth binding embossed in 
gold and ink, clear printing, large type. This work 
should be in every home. 

Mammoth Collection of Music. 

Would cost over $75 in sheet music form. 320 pages (cach 
10x12% inches) and colored covers. The paper is of fine 
book quality and the press work the very best. Weight— 
33 ounces. Over 200 selections. 

Life of Horace Greely. 

Important Political and Historical Events; eminent 
Journalists, Politicians and Statesmen of his time. By 
L. D. Ingersoll. Portrait and illustrations. 575 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 

Good Time Coming, The. 
ay = 8S. Arthur. With Mezzotint Frontispiece, 12mo- 
Cloth. 

Hand Without the Heart; 
or the Life and Trials of Jesse Loring. By T. 8. Arthur. 
Showing the error of a wholly discordant marriage. 
12mo. Cloth. 
2alestine, History of, From the Patri- 

archal Age to the Present Time. 
The Geography and Natural History of the Country, and 
the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John 
Kitto, D. DP 200 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Life and Public Ser- 
vice of. 
His early history and political career, with the official 
documents. By Frank Crosby. With Portrait on Steel. 
12mo. Cloth. 

Napoleon and His Campaigns. 

His Army and his Generals. A complete history of 
Bonaparte’s great military operations. Full-page engrav- 
ings. 12mo. Cloth. 

Old Man’s Bride, The; 

By T. S. Arthur. Showing the fatal error committed by 
those who make marriage a matter of bargain and sale. 
12mo. Cloth. 

Out in the World. 

By T.S. Arthur. There are so many persons representing 
Mrs. Woodbine, and so few like Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, 
that. we urge the reading of “Out in the World.” 12mo. 
Cloth. ‘ 

Crusades, History of the. 

No other historian of the, Crusades has succeeded in 
comprising so complete and entertaining a narrative in 
so reasonable a compass. By Major George Proctor. 
With 150 Illustrations. 12imo. Cloth. 

Washington, George, Life and Times of. 
First President of the United States. Samuel M. Sch- 
mucker, L.L. D. With Portrait on Steel. 12mo. Cloth. 

Webster, Daniel, Public and Private Life 

of. 
Including most of his great speeches and letters. 
Gen. S.P. Lyman. With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 

Judsons, The Three Mrs., Lives of. 

The celebrated missionaries. <A trio of heroines of which 
America may well be proud. ‘Their domestic and mis- 
sionary life carefully narrated. New and carefully re- 
vised edition. 12mo. Cloth. 

Boone, Daniel, Life of. 

The Great Western Hunter and Pioneer. By Cecil B. 
Hartley. His adventures with the Indians and_ his 
wonderful skill. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

The Fatal Secret. 

An American novel of the most charming character; a 
clean, pure, romance. By Ida Glenwood, steel plate 
engraving, 415 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 

Way to Prosper, The, 
and other Tales. By T. S. Arthur. 

White Rocks, The, 
or The Robbers of the Monongahela. A thrilling story. 
By A. F. Hill. Based ona tragedy that occurred years 
ago in Pennsylvania, when a beautiful young girl was 
thrown off a fearful precipice. 12mo. Cloth. 

Livingstone, David, Personal Life of. 
Chiefly from his unpublished jourvals and_correspond- 
ence. By William Garden Blaikie, D.D. With portrait. 
12mo. Cloth. 


The diameter of the glass 
frame and handle, nickel- 


By 


12mo. Cloth. 
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Josephine, Empress, Life and Secret Mem- 
ories of. 


First Wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. - Mile. M. A. 
LeNormand. Combines the value of authentic history 
with the absorbing interest of romance. 12mo. Cloth. 


Carson, Kit, Life of. 
The Great Western Hunterand Guide. Thrilling Adven- 
tures and Hairbreadth Escapes. By Charles Burdett. 
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Premiums for One New Subscriber. Continued.) 


Jefferson, Thomas, Life and Times of. 


By Samuel M. Schmucker, L.L. D. The best and most 
reliable biography of Jefferson ever produced. With 


portrait. 12mo. Cloth. 


Jackson, Andrew, Life of. 


Jackson’s character was decidedly pronounced. His life = 
s The Original Humorist and Irrepressible Backwoodsman. 


is full of interestand instruction. By Alexander Walker 





12ino. Cloth, 


12mo. Cloth. 


Franklin, Benjamin, Life of. 
The Celebrated Statesman and Philosopher. By O. L. 
Holley. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Life and Times of. 
ed . M. Schmucker, L.L. D. Portrait on Steel. l2mo. 
Noth. 


Crockett, David, Life of. 





Written by himself. With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 





Your Choice of the Following Given for Two New Subscribers at 


Plush Photograph Album. 
1014x8 inches, padded covers, with the word “Album” 
on cover; places for 22 cabinet and 16 card-sized photo- | 
vraphs. Leaves gilt edged. 

Simple Microscope. | 
Magnifies 6 to 25 diameters and 36 to 625 areas. Lenses 
carefully ground, not molded. 

Ladies’ Rolled Gold Chain with Charm. 
The chain is flat, and clasped securely by a patent | 
device. The charm is set with a cut stone. In satin- | 
lined box. 

Gentlemen’s Shaving Set. 

A handsome case with compartments, and containing 
a fine three-fourths inch concave razor, a 8-12 flat strop, | 
a shaving-brush, a comb and a cake of shaving soap. 

Set of “ Konigin ” Mouth Harmonicas. 

Sliver reeds, brass plates, nickel covers. Set of four 
packed in a neat case. 

Pincushion and Jewel Case. 

A metal box, 414x334 inches, silver-plated and oxidized, 
lined with satin, heavily padded cushion cover. The 
silver is richly wrought and will not tarnish. 

Manicure Set. 

One pair of scissors, with curved blades, nail cleaner, 
polisher covered with chamois and a box for polishing 
nowder. These are white celluloid. The case is of 
plush lined with satin. 

Gold-Lined Silver-Plated Cup. 

Triple silver-plated on hard white metal, gold-lined, and 
is engraved in a very attractive manner. 

Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting. 
Teaches how to cut and make Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments and at the same time to make all variations of 
the same garment. Complete instructions. 

Darkey Savings Bank. 

Contains clockwork so arranged that when a penny or 
nickel is pushed through the coin-safe opening, the banjo 
player will “pick on de ole_ banjo,’ while the other 
darkey will dance a real break-down. This safe has a 
metal door with post-office lock and Key. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

Contains [5 pieces, among which are compasses, a com- 
pass extension, a drawing or ruling pen, an arm exten- 
sion, a crayon holder, a metal protector, a wood rule, 
ete. 

The “ Defender” Seven-Shot Revolver. 
22 caliber, long range, heavily nickel-plated, self-acting 
revolving cylinder. 

The “ Yankee Whittler.” 


A strong, three-blade knife. Blades oil-tempered and 
hand forged from razor stee}, then file tested. 


Three-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife. 


Pear! handle, German silver ends, round corners.  Fin- 


ished blades, perfect edges. 
Weeden’s Magic Lantern. 


Especially adapted for photographie slides, the brilliant 
light bringing out sharply all the details. 


Reloading Set. 


Comprising jointed cleaning rod, cleaning attachments 


to screw on the end; a closing machine; a loader with 
nickel tube; a powier and shot measure; a rine shell 
extractor, and a recapper. 

“Common Sense Pruning-Knife.” 


Contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, a budding 
and spaying blade. Razor stee). 


Crocheted Silk Scarf Outfit. 


Comprises one ounce (two balls) of Corticelli Crochet 
SUk, nickel-plated crochet needle and book. 


The Hand-Embroiderer. 


Specially designed to work fine silk and other embroid- 
ery threads. Fuli directions with machine. 


Mammoth Double Stamping Outfit. 


150 patterns. One tube paint, stamping brush, one box 
powder, one stamping pad and full instructions. 


Ladies’ Work Box with Kensington Stamp- 
ing Outfit. 
Inlaid wood, brass hinges, self-locking, piano polished. 

Trocar and Bull Ring. 

To relieve cattle suffering with hoven, or stomach dan- 
gerously swollen with gas. 

The Peerless Atlas of the World. 

130 paxes, each 14x11 inches. Over 200 large maps and 
illustrations. It gives the population of each state and 
territory, of all countie : f the United States, of Ameri- 
can cities of over 8,000 iniiabitants, by the census of 1890. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 

Complete in one large volume of 1,165 pages, size 7*,;x514 
inches. A new translation. 

Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer. 
Instructions for jointing, setting, filing and straightening 
“kinked ” saws. 

Pruning Shears. 
85¢ inches in length. They have a bolt and nut. The 
handles are molded to anatomy of the hand. 

The Levin Pruner. 

Very light, of the best iron and steel, making the most 
powerful hand-shear extant. Cuts 1% ineh dry oak. 

Folding Skirt Form. 

Once used, you will be surprised to find how easy dress- 
making becomes. 





the Club Rate of $1.00 a Year. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 


With Biblical Atlas of 12 full-page maps in colors. Over 
1,350 pages, good paper, clear type, flexible morocco 
binding and gilt edges. The English University edition, 
in this style of print and binding, sells for from $7.00 to 


Wood’s Natural History. 


This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world, contains 
800 pages with 500 illustrations. 


Four-joint Fishing Rod and Outfit. 


No excuse now; the poorest boy or man can afford this 
complete assortment. 


Individual Salt and Pepper Set. 

New Design, Triple Plated Silver, Satin Finish, with 
Gold Lined Salt and Spoon, in satin lined box. 

The Royal Stamping Outfit. 

Contains Six Alphabets and 204 Handsome Patterns. 
The Latest! The Greatest! The Best! 

Silk Knitting Outfit. 

Two balls of Florence Knitting Silk, four Steel Knitting 
Needles, and Book of Instructions, containing 96 pages, 
containing designs for Knitting Purses, Silk Mittens. 
Stockings, Laces, etc. , 

Hand Drill. 

Specially adapted to heavy work. Single gear, holluw- 
handle, and nickel-plated. 

Photographic Outfit. 

Everything is carefully made and prepared and bound 
to work perfectly. 

Mozart Music Box. 

Beautifully finished in polished cabinet woods. Plays 
two distinet tunes with variations. 

Scrap and Card Album. 

Thirty-six pages, 12x]l4 inches, bound in imitation 
leather, embossed in gilt with beautiful flowers and girls. 

The American Standard of Perfection. 
Complete descriptions of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; gives instrue- 
tions to judges; glossary of technical termsand nomen- 
clature; 244 pages. Cloth. 

Cyclopedia of History. 
Two volumes, over 900 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth. The best universal history for general use. 

The Improved Zithern. 


Instructions with each, which show how to play eor- 
rectly 29 popular tunes, even if you do not know a single 
note. The Zithern has 15 strings and is 18 inches high 
and 9 wide, 


Your Choice of the Following Given for Three New Subscribers at the Club Rate of $1.00 a Year. 


“The Little Jewel” Parlor Lamp. 
It produces a powerful light for 10 hours. Sent by 
express at your expense. 
Family Fountain Syringe. 
Made of best rubber, holds full two quarts. A full set 
of hard-rubber fittings included. 
Multum in Parvo Pocket Knife. 
Eight useful articles in one. All close into a stag-horn 
handle. It is a pocketful of tools. 
Silver-Plated Child’s Set. 
Consists of a Cup, Napkin-ring, Knife, Fork and Spoon. 
In a handsome Silk Plush Case. 








Patent Roaster and Baker. 
Made of best Russia iron. Unequaled for roasting 
poultry, meats and fish, and for baking bread, cake, 
pudding, beans, ete. Size, 1034x1614, 714 inches deep. 
Sent by express at your expense. 

Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 5. 
Do not grind or tear the meat, but chop it, precisely like 
scissors. 

Florence Plush Toilet Set. 
Satin-lined—in blue or red. Florence hair-brush, mirror 
and comb, of matched patterns. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant. 
The Tables, Rules, Formule, Receipts, ete., are worth 

vastly more than the cost of the entire book. 


Piccolo Accordion. 
The tone is clear and sharp like that of a piccolo. The 
bellows are double. Winner’s Instruction Book sent 
with each. 

Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 
Hand-made, of highly calendered white rubber. Has 
nickel plated stopper, and holds two quarts. 

“Amati” Violin and Outfit. 
One “Amati” Violin, bow, strings, resin, all in a neat 
ease. 

Six Nutpicks and Nutcrack. 
Constructed of steel, handsomely chased with beautiful 
designs and heavily nickel-plated. 








Your Choice of the Following Given for Four New Subscribers at the Club Rate of $1.00 a Year. 


i 3 ba 

Flobert Rifle. = 
We warrant it to give perfect and entire satisfaction in 
every case. 

Caponizing Set. 
The set, which consists of one fine steel knife and 
forceps; one nickel-plated spreader; German_ silver 
cutting and twisting scoop, with fine hook, German 
silver probe, and four German silver hooks attached to 
cords for quickly securing the fowls; all ina fine velvet 
lined case, with a PRACTICAL CAPONIZING instruction 
book, 





Family Pride Scale. 


Weighing from the smallest article up to 25 Ibs. with 
perfect accuracy. 

Foot Warmer. 
12 inches long, seven wide, and four and a half high; can 


be carried in one hand, and may be used anywhere with 
perfect safety. 


| French Achromatic Telescope. 

First-class in every respect. Farmers, Herdsmen, 
Hunters, Prospectors, Travelers, Tourists, will find this 
instrument useful. 

Combination Toilet Case. 
Brocaded plush and satin lining. Large hand glass, hair 
brush, comb, tooth brush, and nail brush. 

The Simplex Typewriter. 
Success, practicability, substantiality, perfect align- 
ment, handsome appearance and low price. 








ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES are fully illustrated and described on pages 689-719 of the November number, 1892, PREMIUM LIST. 


SPECIAL TOWNSHIP RATES to Workers. FIV 


Address 


E TO TEN DOLLARS made DAILY. 


SEND FOR 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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HE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 


American Agriculturist One Year for Only $1.75 Postpaid 


OR CIVEN FOR 2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Royal Edition. In Handsome and Heavy Leatherette Board Covers, with Rich Gold Ornamental Title. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THIS POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, 
¢ EMBRACING NEW FEATURES NOT FOUND IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITION. 


T | Of Each State and Territory, 
T GIVES THE POPULATION: stsoesse tated sass BY THE CENSUS OF 1890 
| Of American Cities With Over 8,000 Inhabitants, ¢ ‘ 


Magnificent Dlustrations embellish nearly every page o€ the letter-press matter and faithfully depict scenes in almost 
every part of the world. They are intensely interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure and 
admiration for years to come. The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of the people more completely than any similar publication. 
The latest edition contains new maps never before published, including a new colored map showing the latest divisions of the new 
Territory of Oklahoma, while accurate and timely information, statistical and otherwise. is brought down to the latest date. As an 
atlas and general reference book it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, the professional man 


sn fact, everybody. It ™ Equal to Any $10 Atlas. 


To keep pace with the progress of the age, to understand comprehensively and intelligently the current happenings, daily tele- 
graphed from all parts of the earth, youmust have at hand the latest edition of the “ Peerless Atlas of the World.” 

The Peerless Atlas contains a large amount of interesting data and numerous beautiful illustrations of the more conspicuous 
buildings, relating to the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893,an event about which everybody is talking and concerning 
which all want reliable and authentic information. Too much cannot be said in praise of this Peerless Atlas. 


Larger and Finer Maps than are Found in $5 and $10 Atlases. 


It Contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, temperature, motion, the 
seasons, climatic conditions, winds and currents; distribution of land and water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races 
of people and their religions; an historical chapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, 
giving their geographical locations, area, population and form of government. Every school-boy and girl, as well as college student, 

é will find it an invaluable aid in the study of geography in all its phases. 

i Price $1.00, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 


~~: AND THE = 


American Agriculturist One Year 


FOR ONLY $2.00. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
CONTAINS 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 800 PAGES. 


Wood’s Natural History, with its charming descriptions and delightful anecdotes of all animals, both domestic 
and wild, is the greatest authority in the land. 

It gives minutely, and in the simplest language, the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the entire 
animal kingdom. This great work is by the world-famous naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F.L. S., author 
of several other celebrated works on animal life, but none with so great a fund of information as this great 
work, now published for the first time in America. The clear and descriptive text of the writer is embellished 
with 500 engravings by such eminent European artists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey and others. 

No library is complete without this famous work. It is impossible to give in this announcement more than a 
slight idea of the magnitude of this great history, with its many pictures and accurate descriptions. It virtually 
goes into the haunts of all animals and shows them as they live. Wood’s Natural History is the recognized 
authority all over the world for accurate information regarding the habits, haunts, peculiarities and diseases of 
the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable treasure house of valuable information, interestingly ‘told and replete 
with hundreds of accurate and artistic illustrations. 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages. Thousands of the 
descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species, with 
hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating them true to life. These engravings give a clear idear of what the animals 
of the world really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life to the compilation 
of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading naturalists of the world. 

This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of over 800 pages and is bound luxuriously. The 
binding is in fine cloth and is embossed in silver and brown ink froma new and original design. It contains RO 
pages of clear print on good paper, with 500 excellent illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never 
sold for less than $5. 

Our price &1.50, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.00, postpaid. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Address, 
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Purchaser of any One or More of these books: 


furnish the American Agriculturist one year all postpaid. 


Fiax Culture. 

Full directions for _ eee: and marketing of —_ 

svo. Dlustrated.. . 30) 
Gregory on Dovilihenns:. 

Where to get them in the Che - st Form. How to Com- 

pound Formulas, ete. 12mo...... 40 
Henderson’s Gardening ai —" 

By Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market 

and Family Gardening. Cloth, 1l2mo..............200062 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 

Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 

village who -keep a garden for their own enjoyment 

rather than for the sale of products. By Peter Hender- 

‘on. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo............0..-+2 2.00 
Q@uinn’s Money in the Garden. 

By P. T. Quinn. The kitchen garden, market garden, 

and field culture, from successful — tical experience. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.... ; 1.50 
E. P. Roe’s Play and Profit in “My Garden. 

fia. author takes us to his garden and shows us how he 

‘voked a profit of $1,000 while carrying on — = 

literary labor. Cloth, 12mo.. mF 


Treat’s Injurious Insec ts of. the. sank 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Trea 
With an additional ¢ aged on Bene fic iz "4 “hee cts. 


Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo... .... 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure and 

Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johuson of Yale 

Co lege. Miustrated. Cloth, 12mo.........0.0605 secc0d 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 

A Treatise onthe Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 

of Agricultural Plants. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. 

Svitsccemee, CHOTH, TOM... 6: 6.5 05.005. Kc eseneeeeag «ee 
Asparagus Culture. 

The Best Methods. By James Barnes and ine 

Robinson... . A re a ie 0 
Broom C orn and Brooms. 

Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms on a Sinall or 

Large Seale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth................ 50 
Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow 

Them. 

A Practical = =e a Cabbage Culture, giving — 

details.. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo.. : 
Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turnips, ete. 

How —_ am how to keep them, and how to feed 

them. By. . HH. Gregory. Paper cover, l2no....... 30 
{ het ane and How to Grow Them. 

Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for Cultivation. 

Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill........ 20 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 

The directions are plain and easily followed, and land 

drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 

ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarial fever. By 

Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........ 1.50 
Allen’s New American Farm Book. 

The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 

Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 

Cloth, 12mo. Tlustrated.. ror 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the money 

we made by it. 

Many useful suggestions with the enema of a romance. 

Paper cover, 12mo.. ° 30 
Fuller’s Practic: al Forestry. 

Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 

tion and the botanical and proper names of Evergreen 

and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable 

Exotic a acceiee By Andrew 8S. Fuller. memes 

Cloth. . é 15 
How to Plant and What to Do with me 

Crops. 

Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. By 

Mark W. Johnson. IHlustrated............cceee eee eee 0 
Hop Culture. 

Plain directions. 

ings... 3. 
Sweet Potato Cc ulture. 

Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 

and storing the crop. With a chapter on the Chinese 

Yam. By James Fitz. Cloth, 120... ....ceeeeeee eens 60 
Insects and Insecticides. 

Noxious Insects and Methods of Preventing their 
Injuries. By Clarence M. Weed, D. Se., New Hampshire. 
iniioge of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo..... 1.25 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 

By George H. Dadd, M.D. The necessary information 

for preserving the health and curing the ee of 

oxen, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, 12mo.. 1.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. 

Their History, Breeding, and Management. By “— 

F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 12m0............-..0+0+ 020 
The New Onion Culture. 

By B. T. Grenier. Valuable to every one who raises 
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- STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


By adding $1 to the price of books, 


amounting to not less than $1, we will 





Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 

Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo...20 
Gregory on Onion Raising. 

yh kinds to raise, and the way to raise me m. By 

. Gregory. Paper, 12mo.. A je 

denne Peanut Plant; Its @altivasion and 

Uses. 

Instructing the beginner how to 

Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. ‘oz 
The A BC of Potato C myer e. 

By W. B. Terry. Latest improvements ‘in this branch 

UL Lo Se he een ee ey 
Potato Pests. 

The = complete account of the Colorado Beetle. By 

UE Or Wie Rte We copia tard oc pds oaa eh ccins aehicewas Seriecedewdest 50) 
Silos, Saauiiiaa, and Silage. 

A practical Treatise containing authentic information. 

By Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. M.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 

mos. ... piisseia ted . 0 
Gregory « on 1 Squashes. 


A Treatise whic 4 no Farmer or Gardener ought aehe 
without. By J. J. H. Gregory. 0) 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every process by Fourteen sponges 
Growers; ATIUSEFATHIONS)  SVO. 6 oic.. ccicics 6 cs sccceevicle odes ode 
Truck Farming at the South. 
Essential to any one who contel mplates entering this 
sy A 


promising field of Agriculture. Oemler of 
Georgia. Mlustrated, cloth, lino............ 1.50 


Wheat Culture. 
How to double the yield and increase the profits. By 
D. S. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Dllustrated. 12ino...50 
Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and ) 
practical book. Cloth, 12mo.... Pease 75 
The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
By J. M. Trowbridge. Tlustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.00 
White’s Cranberry Culture. 
By Joseph J. White, a a al grower. 
Cloth, 12mo.. 
Henderson’s Pri actic: al Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propaga- 
tion and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, l2ino. 1.50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 
New edition revised up to date. Ladispensable to all fr nit 
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growers. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2.00 

Husmann’s American Grape-Growing 
and Wine Making. 

By Georgé Husmann of California. A recognized 


authority on the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, l2ino...1.50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

By A. S. Fuller. Best work on = e — of the cs 

grapes. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.... .. 1.59 
Your Plants. ; 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 

Tender —_ Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 

den. By James Sheehan.. r 40 
Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 

A concise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 

propagation and culture. Cloth, large 8v0............ 4.00 
The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew 8S. Fuller. Describing the process of 

hybridizing and crossing. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 

would be ae By —_ J. —— Fulton, 

Cloth, 12mo. > eee 
Quinn’s — Cultase for Profit. 

How to raise Pears. By P. T. Quinn, Cloth 12mo...1.09 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meech. Propagation and cultivation, insect 
enemies, diseases and remedies. Illustrated. Cloth, 
PRE Gori ne cdnmwbscsenccenepenpGnctiess naceenstinase 6 60-2 1.00 
Parsons on the Rose. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, culture and 
history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........ 1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
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